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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
INTRODUCTION 

Title I of the "Act to strengthen and improve educational quality and 
educational opportunities in the nation's elementary and secondary 
schools," henceforth known as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), w&s signed into law in 1965 as Public* taw. 89-10. The \aw wa * later 
amended so that Title. I services ^ould also be provided to handicapped 
children (P.L. 89-13 in, 1965); Indian children, agricultural migrant*-— 
chilcjren, and children in institutions for the neglected and delinquent 
(J?.L. 8S-750 in 1966); and children of migratory fishermen (P.L, 93-380 in 
1974). The last amendment, Public Law 95-561 in 1978, remained in effect 
until 1 July 1982, when it was superceded by Chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981. The basic law had three 
fundamental purposes, which remained unchanged throughout its 16-year 
history. These are to: 

• "provide financial assistance to Local Education Agencies 
that have concentrations of children from low-income 
families, 

• expand and improve educational programs for educationally 
^deprived children residing in these low-income areas, and 

• provide educational programs that are sensitive and 
responsive to the speci.al fteeds pf educationally deprived 
children. 

The educational programs provided under the Title I law were highly 
visible to the public. Title I was the largest federally funded edu- 
cational program in the United States; more than 6 million children in 
over 14,000 school dist,ri^ts received Title I services in school year 
1980-81. More than $3.2, "billion was allocated to Title I programs in 
school year 1980-81. I 

I. 

The Title I law specified the responsibilities and duties of edu- 
cational agencies at the federai, state, and local levels and created a 
three-tiered administrative organization for the Title I program. The 
legislative branch of the federal government was responsible for writing 
and amending the legislation and appropriating funds to implement the 
legislation, while the executive branch, the Department of Education (ED) 
in this case, prepared the regulations to implement the requirements of 
the statute and distributed funds to the State and Local Education Agen- 
cies. Each State Education Agency (SEA) had the responsibilities of 
interpreting the statute for districts within tts state, disseminating 
information about the requirements, providing technical assistance to 
districts on each of the program requirements, monitoring and enforcing 
Title I statutes and regulations, and "reporting to the Secretary of 
Education on state as well as local .Title I activities and practices. The 
design and delivery of Title* I funded services to children was in the 
purview of the Local Education Agencies (LEAs). 
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The success of such a large and complex program depends, in part, upon 
its successful administration at the federal, state, and local levels. 
Previous studies found the relationships between the three levels of 
administration to be significantly intertwined. The Planar -Corporation 
study, a multi-year investigation of Title I management practices at the 
federal, state, and local levels in 1973, found that (a) states are 
diverse in their administration of Title I programs, and (b) a complex 
relationship exists among the federal regulations, state administrative 
practices, and district implementation procedures. 1 

. In 1976, the National Institute of Education (NIE) conducted a large- 
scale study of the administration of compensatory education. NIE's 
research, in which federal regulations, guidelines, and interpretive rules 
were examined, showed that the federal legal framework for Title I was, 
for the most part, internally consistent and conformed reasonably well to 
the Title I statute. However, the NIE -study further concluded that 
clarity of the Title I legal framework was as important .as is internal 
consistency 3 and that if the legal framework is not clear, either as 
formulated or as communicated,, SEAs and LEAs may deviate or develop 
wayward interpretations of Title I legislation. 2 In recognition of the 
impact the federal administrative role has on SEA and LEA management 
practices in Title_ I y <- Congress, in 1978, directed specific changes to be 
made in the legal framework for Title £ and to make the Title I admin- 
istrative framework as clear and comprehensive as possible. 

' The Title I legislation in 1978 resulted in a much expanded role for 
states and greater administrative resources for carrying out some of these 
additional activities. Part Two of this report describes how the resources 
available for Title I programs are utilized. The particular respons- 
ibilities are described in detail in Part Three of this report. 

RATIONALE AND STUDY DESIGN FOR THE 
- STATE MANAGEMENT PRACTICES STUDY 

The American Institutes for Research (AIR) was funded in July 1980 by 
the? Department of Education (ED) to conduct a two-year study to assess the 
effects of changes in the Education Amendments of 1978 on state management 
practices in ESEA Title I. 



1 Briggs, p. 6. A perspective on change: The administration of Title X 

of t he Elementary and Secondary Education Act * Washington, DC: The 
Planar Corporation, 1973. Also, Planar Corporation, The silken purse: 
Legislative recommendations for Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act ., Washington, DC: The Planar Corporation, 1973. 

2 National Institute of Education. Administration of compensatory 

education . Washington, DC: National Institute of Education, 1977. 
Also, Goettel, R.J., Kaplan, B.A. , & Orland, M.E. A study of the 
administration of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), 
Title I in eight states . Syracuse, NY: Syracuse Research * 
Corporation, 1977. 9 
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The major purposes of the study are to: 

• document how states, through their Title I guidelines and 
i management practices, met the requirements of the Title I 

law as amended in 1978; and 

• identify exemplary state management practices and docu- 
ments that can be disseminated and used by states to 

..facilitate their management of Tit ^# 1 programs. 

State management of Title I programs was studied by the Planar 
Corporation in 1973 and again by the NIE Compensatory Education Study in 
1976-77. Findings from the NIE study, in particular, were used as the 
basis for making changes to the Title I law when it was reauthorized in 
1978. The 1978 Title I law, as noted earlier, expanded and strengthened 
state management responsibilities in Title I. These changes and their 
impact on states is one focus of this study. 

The maior questions under investigation by the study of state manage- 
ment practices are: 

• How did states meet the requirements of the 1978 Title I 
law? 

• What changes and improvements to state management prac- 
tices resulted from the increased administrative funding 
and the new administrative requirements of the 1978 Title 
I law? 

• What problems were .encountered by states as they imple- 
mented the 1978 Title I law? 

• What innovative or successful practices were developed by 
states as they implemented the 1978 Title I law? 

To meet the study's objectives, three data collection efforts were 
designed. First, state documents and materials were reviewed to obtain 
one picture of state-level Title \ management practices. Materials and 
documents that were considered by the study to be exemplary were compiled 
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into four management modules (application approval, monitoring, parent 
involvement, and enforcement) 

Second, indepth telephone interviews were conducted with 49 state 
Title I coordinators to ascertain specific information about state 
practices, problems, and plans for operating Title I/Chapter 1 programs. 
States were queried about each of their major management responsibil- 
ities: State rulemaking, application approval, monitoring and monitoring 
enforcement plans, technical assistance and dissemination, evaluation, 
parent involve- ment, and enforcement, including audits and audit 
resolution, withholding of payments, and complaint resolution. 

Third, onsite interviews were conducted with a nationally 
representative sample of 20 sfete Title I coordinators and their staffs to 
follow-up on issues raised during the telephone interviews and with a / 
sample of district Title I coordinators in these states to obtain 
information on state management from a district perspective. 



3 The four management modules are published .s_ep.arateJLy.r_ .... „_„ 

Appleby, J. A. A study of state management practices: Looking back 
at Title I and toward Chapter 1* Management Module: ... Monitoring , 
Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, 1982. 
(AIR-857-8/82-FP) 

Harrison, L.R. A study of state management practices: Looking back 
at Tit le I and toward Chapter 1. Management Module: Parent' 
Involvement . Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, 1982 
(AIR-857-8/82-FP) 

Putman, K.E. A study of state management practices: Looking back 
at Title I and toward Chapter 1. Management Module: Application 
Approval . Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, 1982. 
(AIR-857-8/82-FP) 

Putman, K.E. A study of state management practices: Looking back 
at Title I and toward Chapter 1. Management Module: Enforcement . 
Palo Alto; CA: American Institutes for Research, 1982. (AIR-857- 
8/82-FP) 
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CONCLUSIONS 



While Congress may have felt that the end product (as defined by the 
1978 Title I law) was needed in its existing form, the reactions of states 
suggest that Congress went" too far. Some states, by obeying the letter of 
the law, let the spirit die. While strict compliance measures were 
undoubtedly correct for a "young" program in which states simply carried 
out federal policy, it was not clear that such prescriptive measures we £e 
appropriate for a "mature" program, such as Title I in its later years. 4 

States in the later years also appeared to become more resentful of 
the apparent negligence on the part of Congress to recognize the impor- 
tance of state socio-contextual factors in the implementation of a large ■ 
program, such as Title I. The State Management Practices Study noted 
major tensions that surfaced during interviews with state Title I coordi- 
nators— <-all pertain in some degree to thJ desire for gr'eater local or 
state control, often at the expense of federal control. 

States have rather deep-seated philosophies about the extent to which 
they adopt a "directive'* or a "nondirective" posture in front of their 
districts. These philosophies can be set by the current education leaders 
InHtfce state, such as the Chief^State Scli^ol" "Officers . ~Ars-trong non- 
directive attitude may have been shaped by educational policymakers 
throughout the state's history. When both types of states attempt to 
implement a prescriptive law, several interesting outcomes are observed. 
First, some directive states appeared to resent federal intrusion into 
their domain. This attitude surfaced during discussions of state rule- 
making, when several directive states indicated that they felt the federal 
government had intruded too far into their states' rights. They felt they 
had the right to make rules and they did not heed the ffederal government 
to~permit <theu to do so. These directive states may, also, have felt 
somewhat cheated by* the numerous requirements, since numerous existing 
federal requirements made a directive posture less necessary for 
successful program admin- i'stration. Some of the nondirective states, on 
the other hand, secretly applauded the prescriptions in the 1978 statute, 
because it gave them the opportunity to enforce the rules they were not 
able to make freely. When federal requirements matched state program 
goals, these nondirective states appeared to have no resentment toward the 
extent of the Title I legal requirements. The fact that several very 
vocal nondirective states did not "disown" the federal requirements or 
strongly differentiate for their districts state from federal requirements 
offers some support for this statement. 



4 Elmore, R.F., & McLaughlin, M.W. Strategic choices in federal 
f education policy: The compliance-assistance trade-off. In A. Lieber- 
man & M.W. McLaughlin (Eds.), Policy making in education . Chicago, 
IL: University of Chicago Press, 1982. 



A second type of tension surfaced over attempts by states to fit the 
all-purpose legal requirements into their local situations. It was 
observed that parent advisory councils fit best in the eight percent of 
states with a history of such formal involvement; most other states 
.preferred less strict arrangements to involve parents. Some districts had 
strong parent-teacher organizations or o,ther local parent groups serving 
as their councils, even though they were not limited to the Title I 
program. States were occasionally forced to consider whether the intent 
of the law as perceived by states (that is, to have meaningful organized 
parent involvement at the local level) took precedence over the means to 
achieve that end or whether >their districts had to comply with the letter 
of the law (including council composition and membership election) — even 
if it meant that local parent involvement would be weakened* Thus these 
states did not disagree with the federal goal of meaningful formal parent 
involvement, but they diA resent the structure imposed on them by Congress 
to achieve this goal. 

A third type of tension surfaced over the acceptance of the federal 
role in evaluation. Some states felt that evaluation was solely a local 
district activity; others felt that evaluation was a "local" activity in 
the sense that both states and their districts should be the primary 
initiators of the activi-tyt-whi-le -sti-Hr-o-tsfeers- -believed that, because of 
national program accountability, the federal government also had a role to 
play. These differing state attitudes toward the federal role influenced 
states' implementation of the federally mandated Title I evaluation models. 
States believing evaluation is solely a local concern appeared less than 
enthusiastic about thq amount of effort required to- implement the eval- 
uation models. These states found the evaluation requirements partic- 
ularly troublesome, perhaps , in, part , because they were forced to play a 
role that they felt was inappropriate for them. 

Thus, all three of these local-state-federal role issues affect 
implementation and administration of the Title- I program. A challenge for 
this study was to arrive at a way of characterizing good management when 
taking these other factors into consideration. 

Indepth examinations of how states implemented the 1978 Title I law 
show a consistent pattern displayed by some states to their management of 
Title I programs. They assumed a problem-solving stance in which they 
felt they should design their own materials and not rely on models pro- 
duced by ED. These states adopted the three-year application approval 
cycle, and the cycle appeared to "work" for them and their districts by 
successfully reducing their paperwork as intended by Congress. These 
states actively monitored local programs by doing "extra" activities to 
ensure program quality; some were also active monitors to ensure prbgrata 
compliance; but they all had attitudes that the purpose of monitoring was 
to ensure program quality or both program quality and compliance, but 
never only to ensure compliance with the law. These states also tended to 
have very positive attitudes towarc parent involvement; they also tended 
to be active at the state level conducting various parent involvement 
activities for their districts. These states provided large amounts of 
personalized technical assistance to their LEAs through face-to-face or 
small-group workshops rather than providing assistance in large-group 
settings, which are more impersonal. 
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The issues of local and state control blurs this picture somewhat when 
the state responsibilities of rulemaking and evaluation are concerned. To 
a less consistent degree, these same states also made rules to help their 
districts improve the quality of their programs and they actively helped 
their districts use evaluation data to improve their programs^ An un- 
expected finding is the strong inverse correlation between activity in 
evaluation and parent involvement attitudes—high levels of evaluation 
activities are associated with negative attitudes towards parent involve- 
ment, particularly councils. 

The states having this profile of activities are characterized as 
having a "quality" orientation toward management of ? their Title I pro- 
grams. They present a contrast to those labeled as having a "compliance" 
orientation— they tend to be inactive generally throughout all areas of 
their state responsibilities, they like the idea of having ED develop 
models for different administrative activities, and they tend to favor 
less personalized methods of service delivery. 

The quality-compliance issue has been addressed over the years. 
Congress, for example, in its report on the Education Amendments of 1978, 
was concerned over the comments made by states that compliance with 
particular requirements, namely implementation of the evaluation models, 
may iiot lead^to meaningful data for program managers at all levels- 
federal, state, and local. 

As later noted by McDonnell and McLaughlin, states have a dual com- 
pliance and program development role, 5 Adherence to and implementation 
of federal program regulations, such as monitoring or auditing, while 
necessary, is not sufficient to accomplish federal goals. States can go 
beyond this to involve substantive program planning and technical assis- 
tance to their local districts to improve programs. 

The question remains, however, do the quality-oriented states either 
do a better job of managing their programs or have more effective programs 
than the compliance-oriented states? If the goal is to minimize audit 
exceptions or citations by the federal Monitoring Review Teams, perhaps a 
less risk-taking stance is called for, which would be taken by the com- 
pliance-oriented states. The quality-oriented states often break new 
ground, and they extend themselves by making rules to further program 
goals— all of which can lead to problems and uncertainties as %o whether 
their actions are in compliance with the law. 



5 McDonnell, L.M., & McLaughlin, M,W, Education policy and the role of 
the states, Santa Monica, CA: Rand Corporation, 1982, 
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It is assumed, here, that the greater attention paid by £he qual- 
ity-oriented states to ensuring program quality will, in the long run, pay 
off for the Title I children who are the beneficiaries of the program. 
Thfey tried to implement the Title I law to the fullest as intended by 
Congress by exercising all of thei* state authorities. One of the ironies 
is that, since many of these states favor more state and local control of 
evaluation, they did' not like the federal intrusion represented by the 
evaluation models. Hence* they did not spend much time improving the 
quality of their evaluation d.-.ta. Thus, an examination of their statewide 
gains may not truly reflect their apparent quality management style. 

One significant point that will be apparent in Parts Two and Three of 
this report is that a quality management style is not synonymous with 
greater administrative resources or larger numbers of staff. Attention to 
issues of program quality appear to be driven more by state socio- J 
contextual factors and by the program managers themselves. i 

The study's major findings are discussed in Part Three of the report. 
The highlights f^om each of these chapters is presented below. 



State Rulemaking ^Chapter Highlights 

The 1978 Title I law codified long standing federal policy that states 
may issue their own rules, regulations, procedures, guidelines, or other 
requirements that are not inconsistent with any federal laws or regu- 
lations. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 19S1 to examine the impact of the rule- 
making provisions included in the 1978 law (and the 1981 regulations): 

• To what extent did the rulemaking provisions affect states' 
administrative practices? • 

• What problems did states encounter in exercising their 
rulemaking authority? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to make 
rules if this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

The results of the study show that ten states did not exercise 
their rulemaking authority; seventeen states, classified as minimal 
rule users, made rules primarily to clarify or interpret federal law 
for their districts; and twenty-two coordinators were classified as 
active rulemakers. 

The study's major findings are: 

• Active rulemakers tended to make informal rules even 
prior to the 1978 Title I law. 
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• Active rulemakers took the initiative more often in 
deciding when to make rules — their rules were init- 
iated by the Title I unit rather than in perceived 
requests from district or federal personnel. 

• Active rulemakers exercised thefir rulemaking authority 
to make rules to help districts design quality pro- 
grams. 

• Active rulemakers believed that the rulemaking auth- 

* brity strengthened their program administration. ° 

• Active rulemakers indicated they would plan to con- 
tinue to make rules even if no law allowed them to do 
sc. 

The management style of these active rule users was also character- 
ized by successful use of the three-year application cycle to reduce 
paperwork for them and for their districts, active monitoring to ensure 
program quality but not as active generally to ensure program compliance, 
and more active use of personalized (rather than less personalized) 
technical assistance service delivery mechanisms. 

Continuation of rulemaking activities under* ECIA Chapter 1 would be 
difficult for some states if there is^jao express provision in the legal 
statute or regulations.. States disagreed as to whether they had the 
authority to make and enforce rules if a provision were not expressly 
included in the legal framework. Even if the final Chapter 1 regulations 
permit rulemaking authority, the extent to which states can enforce their 
rules through use of various enforcement sanctions, withholding of pay- 
ments for example, is unclear. 

While all states wanted to be in control of their programs, some 
states' philosophies of "local control" will affect the extent to which 
their rulemaking authority can be exercised under Chapter 1. Nondirective 
states used the prescriptive 1978 Title I law to make their rules for 
them. With the leiss prescriptive Chapter 1 law, these "local control" 
states can not look to the law or regulations for guidance. They must 
decide if they wish to direct Chapter 1 through informal rules or leave 
program design powers up to their districts. These states may not be able 
to make rules, since they would be. perceived as. "directive" and perhaps 
counter to educational policy in their states. 

Districts in the local control states had difficulties in dif- 
ferentiating state from federal rules. Some of the rules attributed to 
states, particularly Parent Advisory Council requirements, which were part 
of several prescriptive sections in the 1978 Title I, were also prob- 
lematic for both states and districts. It is significant that these 
states were particularly sensitive to presenting a non-directive image, 
yet perhaps were unaware that some of their districts held them ac- 
countable for requirements they did not make. 
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Application Approval Chapter Highlights 

In 1978, Congress gave states an opportunity to reduce paperwork by 
using a three-year application approval cycle. The State Management 
Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I coordinators in 
Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the application approval provisions 
included in the 1978 law (and the 1979 and 1981 regulations): 

• To .what extent did the application approval provisions, 
particularly the introduction of the three-year cycle, 
affect states 1 administrative practices? 

• To what extent was the application approval process 
interrelated with other state responsibilities as in- 
tended by Congress? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
* . provision? 

• Did the provisicm stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to use 
application approval in the same way as is at present, if 
this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

The option to use a three-year application approval cycle has proven 
to be popular: 33 states use the three-year cycle. Making the three-year 
cycle "work," however, is a nontrivial matter. Eleven of these stages 
felt that their paperwork and that o r their districts had not been reduced 
by use of the cycle. Nineteen of these states,, on the other hand, felt 
that paperwork was reduced for both them and their districts. Three 
states believed that the cycle had reduced paperwork only for their 
districts. 

There is substantial variation in how states implemented the threeyear 
cycle, particularly how they handled the problem of annual updates. 
States that were successful in reducing their paperwork through use of the 
three-year cycle were characterized as having an active, problem-solving 
management style. These successful users of the three-year cycle can be 
characterized as follows. 

• Successful users were especially clear in saying that a 
model application format would not be of value to them, 
since they already have in place a 'system that works. 

• Successful users were likely to develop exemplary prac- 
tices. 

• Successful users enjoyed a more positive working rela- 
tionship with the U.S. Department of Education. 
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The active management style of the successful users of the three-year 
cycle was also' characterized by greater use of personalized (rather than 
less personalized) technical assistance service delivery mechanisms and 
greater activity in the use of parent involvement. 

Under ESEA Chapter 1, Title I coordinators wanted to consider stream- 
lining the application approval process to reduce districts 1 paperwork and 
to facilitate th^ approval process. While some coordinators wanted to 
rely more on assurances to achieve this goal, others strongly did not. 
Coordinators not wanting to use assurances felt that they would be unable 
to make the necessary compliance determinations required of them by law. 
Other states plan to reduce the application burden under Chapter 1 by 
continuing to use a consolidated application, which includes Chapter 1 in 
addition to other state and federal programs. 

Some Title I coordinators were unsure whether they had the authority 
under Chapter 1 to include items on their application if they were not 
expressly provided by law. 

All of these states believed strongly that the application approval 
process was extremely important. While they wanted to comply with the 
intent of Chapter 1, namely to reduce paperwork and administrative burdens 
on their districts, they were not generally desirous of trading rigorous 
collection of information on the application to be assured that their 
districts were in compliance for assurances, which would only provide 
simplicity of administration. Most, however, were willing to explore 
other ways (other than assurances) in which this goal could be met. 



An important indicator of how each state views its relations to 
districts is the degree to which it uses its monitoring responsibility to 
help LEAs improve program quality in addition to using monitoring to 
ensure fidelity to the application and compliance with the law. The State 
Management Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I 
coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the monitoring 
(including Monitoring and Enforcement Plan) provisions included in the 
1978 Title I law (and the 1981 regulations): 

• To what extent did the new monitoring provisions affect 
states 1 administrative practices? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
provisions? 

• Did the monitoring provisions stimulate states to 
develop exemplary practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
monitor if this activity were not expressly required? 



Monitoring Chapter Highlights 
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While all states said they used monitoring to ensure compliance, only 
39 said that program* quality was also monitored. Monitoring in compliance- 
oriented states was, in genera]., linked more closely with auditing than in 
the quality-oriented states. Quality-oriented states, on the other hand, 
generally tied technical assistance to monitoring; they used monitoring 
visits to identify areas in which technical assistance would be helpful to 
their districts. Compliance-oriented states are not especially active- 

even when they monitor for compliance, while quality-oriented states are 
active. 

) 

The study's major findings show that: 

• While the compliance-oriented states tended to rely 
primarily on the application or monitoring checklists as 
the basis for monitoring, quality-oriented states devel- 
oped more complex monitoring procedures. 

• States focusing on monitoring to improve program quality 
tended to use content specialists in other units of the 
state agency or staff located in their regional offices 
to assist them in the review of program content in the 
monitoring process. 

• During the monitoring process, the quality oriented 
states tended to visit Title I classrooms, interview 
teachers and students, and interview parents or Parent 
Advisory Council members. 

The quality-oriented states were also successful users of the three- 
year cycle, and they 'tended to make rules to help districts design quality 
programs— all of which are characteristics of quality Title I admin- 
istration. Thus, these quality-oriented states were active problem 
solvers and they tended to go beyond what is required by law to help 
achieve program quality. 

All but three states indicated a desire to continue monitoring if 
there were no or lesser legal requirements for them to do so. The quality- 
oriented states planned to continue practices similiar to those conducted 
at present, while the compliance-oriented states planned to do less 
monitoring in the future. 

Specific continuation plans under Chapter I will be affected by fewer 
dollar resources and fewer administrative staff. States may not be able 
to monitor as frequently or as intensely as they have in the past. New 
ways to monitor more effectively at low cost are sought. "Paper" moni- 
toring is not viewed as a particularly viable option, since states felt 
they could not make the necessary determinations to assess program com- 
pliance. While the threat of monitoring, proposed by some, may be suf- 
ficient in the short term to maintain compliance and high program quality, 
some follow-through is. needed to ensure future success and identity of the 
program. 
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States with quality-oriented attitudes were viewed by their districts 
as beng extremely helpful to them, while states with compliance attitudes 
were felt by their districts to be less helpful. Districts generally 
tended to be supportive of their states' monitoring efforts; almost all 
wanted their ttates to continue to monitor even if they were* not required 
to do so by I aw. 

Technical Assistance and Dissemination Chapter Highlights 

Prior to 1973, the Title I statute only obligated states to provide 
technical assistance to LEAs for evaluation purposes. The U.S. Department 
of Education, also funded ten Title I Evaluation Technical Assistance 
Centers (TACs) in 197#*to help states implement the evaluation pro- 
visions. The 1978 Title I statute clarified aad expanded the state role 
in providing technical assistance and disseminating information. The 
State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I 
coordinators in Summer 1981. to examine the impact of the technical as- 
sistance and dissenination provisions included in the 1978 law and 1981 
regulations (and the impact of the Technical Assistance Centers): 

• To what extent did these provisions affect states T 
administrative practices? 

• To what extent did states change their practices as a 
result of the Titlo I law? 

• What problems did states encounter in carrying out their 
technical assistance and dissemination efforts? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
provide technical assistance if this activity were not 
expressly required by law? 

Technical assistance has a strong dual quality and compliance com- 
ponent: States used technical assistance to help their districts im- 
plement legal programs, and they also engaged in activities to help their 
districts improve their programs. Technical assistance was also highly 
interrelated with all of the other management responsibilities states 
have. For example, technical assistance was combined as part of the 
monitoring onsite visit; Title I staff provide assistance to their dis- 
tricts to complete applications, conduct evaluations, a%i involve parents. 

The study's major findings are: 

• The personalized methods of assistance — meetings with 
LEAs, conducting small-group workshops — consistently 
correlate with a "quality" management orientation; while 
use of less personalized services — statewide conferences, 
for example — correlate with more of a "compliance" orien- 
tation. 
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• A greater emphasis placed on providing technical a,* 
sistance in the areas of evaluation and parent involvement 
as a result of the 1978 Title I law was associated with 
compliance attitudes. These states had not been active in 
these areas prior to 1973; hence their recent activities 
in these areas were conducted, in part, to become in 
compliance with the law. 

• States that reported using their Technical Assistance * 
Centers, to help them integrate evaluation with program 
design were very active in evaluation, had a quality 
orientation that was expressed in monitoring and eval- 
uation, and relied on personalized technical assistance 
methods — the profile of a "quality" management. 

• Almost all states felt their Technical Assistance Centers 
were extremely helpful. However, they were divided as to 
whether they wanted the Technical Assistance Centers to 
retain, their evaluation focus or to broaden to include 
curriculum or other ar&as. A few states felt that their 
Technical Assistance Centers had outlived their usefulness 
and should be terminated, since their TACs were associated 
only with implementation of the evaluation models. 

Almost all states planned to continue providing technical assistance 
and dissemination under Chapter 1. However, fewer administrative funds 
and lack of a legal mandate may curtail a high level of acti"- ity in this 
area. While some states planned to scale down their present efforts or to 
rely more on the use of large-scale workshops, others were looking for 
effective— but low cost — methods of providing assistance. Since the 
personalized services are consistently associated with quality management 
activities, states may look to the U.S. Department of Education, their 
Technical Assistance Centers, or elsewhere for assistance in this area. 

Districts tended to corroborate their states' reports of technical 
assistance provided. The more active providers of assistance apparently 
utilized more personalized services, while the less active states relied 
more on large-scale, more impersonalized , assistance methods. 

Generally, districts were quite satisfied with the help they -received 
from their states, and they wanted the assistance to continue even if 
states were not ^required by law to provide any. 



Evaluation Chapter Highlights 

Evaluation, defined broadly, had at least three components given to it 
by the 1978 Title I law and regulations. Districts had to evaluate the 
effectiveness of their programs through use of the Title I evaluation and 
reporting system (TIERS) models, they had to assess their programs over a 
period longer than the school year in which the program operated, and they 
had to demonstrate to their states that evaluation data were used to 
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impyove programs. The three-tiered administrative structure was apparent 
in these requirements. The federal role was to collect data in stan- 
dardized foimats (through TIERS) for national aggregation and reporting 
purposes; states were to collect and aggregate data to submit to the 
federal government, but they were also to ensure that districts used data 
to improve their programs; districts were. to submit data to their SEAs, 
but they also had considerable flexibility in implementing the sustaining 
gafns provision. 

~* i 
The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
^ttle l\ coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the eval- 
uation provisions and the regul'ations on state practices. Because states 
dealt with evaluation in their state responsibilities — for example, they 
included evaluation sections in their applications, made rules on eval- 
uation, monitored districts in the area of evaluation — evaluation was 
'included in this study as part of state administrative activities. The 
impact of the evaluation provisions was assessed by obtaining answers to 
the following questions: 

• To what extent did the evaluation provisions affect states' 
administrative practices? 

• What changes were made to their administrative activities to 
implement the evaluation provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the evaluation 
provisions? 

• Did the evaluation provisions .stimulate states to develop prac- 
tices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue to evaluate if this 
activity were- not expressly required? 

Some of the study's major findings are: 

• Most states rated the provision on evaluation and the Title I law 
(section 124(g) as having substantial importance, but fewer than 
one-half of the states rated the sustaining gains provision 
(section 124(h) as having substantial Importance. 

• While not all states implemented the sustaining gains provision, 
the conducting of such activities tended to be* associated with 
the attitude that evaluation was conducted 

for compliance with the law only. 

• States 1 activities in evaluation were affected by thair attitudes 
toward the purposes of evaluation (program improvement vs. 
accountability) as well as by the importance they attached to a 
federal, state, or local role in evaluation. 
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States that were active in helping districts improve programs 
were characterized as having an active^ quality-oriented 
management style—they made rules to help districts improve 
programs, they monitored actively to ensure both compliance and 
program quality, they tended to use more personalized methods of 
providing technical assistance. 

Data utilization was often difficult, since states discovered 
that the TIERS data were not often useful at the local level. 
Only the more active states, however, tried to use TIERS data in 
a formative way; but they also encouraged "the use of more general 
formative measures in addition to the summative TIERS measures. 

Despite the problems with TIERS , the states that worked hard to 
improve the quality of their TIERS data must have been able to 
overcome them more successfully. Their districts felt that they 
were much more helpful in providing evaluation help than the 
states that conducted few quality control activities. 

Almost all coordinators indicated they Would plan to continue 
some sort of evaluation activities even if they were no longer 
required; and approximately one-third of the states indicated a 
desire to continue using the TIERS models. 



While the TIERS models were mandated only since 1978, 19 states opted 
to implement TIERS prior to that time. The states that implemented the 
models early were more likely to plan to continue using the models under 
Chapter 1, even though they are no longer required, k concern held by a 
number of states is over the lack of program accountability * now that ED 
will no longer be able to collect nationwide data through use of TIERS* 
If Congress is not aware of what is happening to Chapter 1 programs, 
states and districts fear that program funds will be cut even further, 
which trill result in the demise of the program. 

States, particularly those considering themselves to be nondirective, 
were concerned about whether or not they can mandate use of the models in 
their states if they are not required. Negative reactions from districts 
and state-level policymakers in these states may make continuation of the 
models .under Chapter 1 difficult. 

Many states perceived that Chapter 1 lacked a priority for eval- 
uation. With reduced administrative funds and staff, spates may be forced 
to place their limited resources on high priority management tasks, which 
may or may not be evaluation* 

Parent Involvement Chapter Highlights 

Parent involvement in Title I program? has evolved from a period when 
there were no requirements, through a stage wheu encouragement only was 
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given, to 1978 when very specific stipulations on the nature of parent 
participation were in force. 

i f 
The State Management Practices Study began collecting data, from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to determine what effects this pre- 
scriptive piece of legislation had on state administration! 

• To what extent did states implement — and help their 
districts implement — these parent involvement provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
parent involvement provisions? 

Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices in this area? 

• To what extent* would states plan to continue involving 
parents if there were no or minimal requirements for them 
to do so? 

The study 1 s major findings include: 

• Almost all states felt that parents should be involved in 
Title I programs in the form of parent participation as 

' described in Section 124 of the 1978 Title I statute, 

• Wholehearted support^for the involvement of parents in 
advisory councils as specified by ^Section 125 of the 
statute come from only eight percent of the states. The- 
states that tended to favor the councils were those in 
which the council requirement 5 tended to be more com-, 
patible % with their own local style of government — the 
involvement of parents in town councils, for example. 
The majority of states, however, felt that the goals of 
parent involvement could better be met with less for- 
malized procedures. 

• Attitudes toward parent involvement correlated positively 
with a quality management style as defined by monitoring 
actively to ensure program t quality 'and use of per- 
sonalized technical assistance methods of service deliv- 
ery. 

• States designating" a staff person to handle parent 
involvement activities tended to be more active than 
states that did not, 

• Section JL25 (Parent Advisory Councils) created many more 
problems for state management than did Section 124 

'(parent participation). 

• Stages with more positive parent involvement attitudes 
tended to develop exemplary practices or materials. 
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Most states planned to continue parent involvement under Chapter 1, 
but they differed as to whether they plan to take an active role at the 
state level or only encourage their districts in this area. The states 
assuming a more active role in parent involvement can be characterized as 
having a "quality" management orientation— they are more active in parent 
involvement and have more positive attitudes toward it, they actively 
monitor to ensure both program quality and compliance, and they tend to 
make rules to help their districts improve their local programs. 

Districts generally felt that their states were helpful to them as 
they implemented the parent involvement provisions of the 1978 Title I 
law. Districts tended to mirror their states in having mixed feelings 
about whether councils are a most effective way of involving parents in 
the program, although almost all districts felt involvement of parents was 
important to the success of the program. Despite the negative attitudes 
toward councils expressed by some states, states did not allow these 
negative attitudes to interfere with their technical assistance roles. 

Enforcement Chapter Highlights 

Prior to the 1978 Title I statute, SEA enforcement sanctions were 
scattered throughout the Title I legal" framework. Thus, state enforcement 
authority was unclear, which led to widely differing enforcement prac- 
tices. Enforcement was defined by the State Management Practices Study to 
include audits and audit resolution, withholding of payments, and com- 
plaint resolution. The provisions for these enforcement sanctions (par- 
ticularly auditing) are specified not only by the 1978 Title I statute and 
regulations but also by other applicable laws, regulations, and federal 
circulars and guidelines. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the audit, 
withholding, and complaint resolution provisions in the 1978 Title I law 
and subsequent regulations: 

• To what extent did states implement these enforcement 
sanctions? 

• To what extent did states change their enforcement 
practices as a result of these provisions in the 1978 law? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
enforcement provisions? 

• Did the enforcement provisions stimulate states to 
develop exemplary practices in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue these 
enforcement activities if there were no or minimal 
requirements for them to do so? 

cp * . . 

Some of the study's major findings are: 
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• While all states conducted fiscal audits, approximately 
only one-half of the states conducted program compliance 
audits. In a few states, monitoring served as the 
program audits. Uncertainty about whether program 
compliance audits were, in fact, required coupled with 
ED f s differential enforcement of ' a state program com- 
pliance audit were the primary reasons for lack of state 
activity in this area. 

• Independence of the auditor was a problem for states. 
Some coordinators were often not aware of their state 1 s 
audit practices; others did not want to sound too know- 
ledgeable about these activities else they might be 
criticized, for not being independent enough.. Some 
evidence suggests that, the greater the independence of 
the auditor, the less use of the audit findings by the 
state Title I staff. 

• Districts tended to mirror their states' attitudes toward 
auditing — they tended to prefer fiscal audits to program 
compliance audits, in part, -because the latter duplicated 
monitoring unnecessarily; and they felt that CPAs should 
not be used to conduct program compliance audits. 

• While the 1978 Title I statute gave states the authority 
to withhold funds in cases of noncompliance, only 
one-half ofNthe states reported never withholding funds. 
The most frequent enforcement sanction was a delay or 
suspension ofNfamJs to a particular district rather than 
demanding paybacks from the districts. 

• Only nine states reported using compliance agreements, a 
new form of sanction recognized by the 1978 Title I 
statute. Other states that might have used compliance 
agreements did not do so, since they were unsure what 
this section of the statute really intended. 

• Very few formal complaints were handled by states during 
the three-year period after the 1978 Title I statute was 
in place, and almost all complaints were resolved within 
the time periods specified by law.. While states and 
districts still tended to receive and process complaints 
submitted "informally," these complaints were also few In 
number during the, three-year period after 1978. 

Under Chapter 1, states plan to continue enforcement sanctions as 
follows: 

• Since program compliance audits will be required under 
Chapter 1, a transition to implementing these new pro- 
cedures is currently in place in a number of states. 
However, almost one-half of the states would have pre- 
ferred to use Chapter 1 monitoring staff — not aud- 
itors — to ensure accountability. 
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• Specific plans to withhold funds under Chapter 1 will 
depend, in part, on whether states feel they can extend 
their rulemaking authority provided in the Chapter 1 
regulations to make a rule allowing them to withhold 
payments • While not all states used the withholding 
authority provided in the 1978 Title I law, many more 
felt that the "threat" of a withholding action was . 
sufficient to keep districts in compliance with the law, 

• Many states indicated that they would continue to use 
some sort of complaint resolution procedures under 
Chapter 1. Not all would keep complaint resolution 
procedures separate for Chapter 1 programs; reliance on 

existing state agency procedures < to ensure consistency 

across all state programs was common* Increasing the 
flexibility of the requirements, including reliance 
primarily on informal rather than formal procedures, was 
also a frequent plan. 

CHAPTER 1~ A FORWARD LOOK 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (Public Law 97-35) was signed 
into law 13 August 1981. Chapter 1 of Title V, subtitle D, the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA)~of 1981 contains* the intent of 
the former ESEA Title I program bjut with fewer prescriptions. The change 
to Chapter 1, which occurred during the midst of the Study of State 
Management Practices occasioned an opportunity to assess preliminary views 
of the new legislation. The results that pertain to the individual state 
responsibilities are discussed in Part Three of the report; more general 
reactions to the law froiu state policymakers are presented in Part Four of 
the report. 

Some states applauded the flexibility of the new law. Many others, 
however, felt uneasy over the vague legal language, which they felt might 
lead to varying practices similar to those prior to 1978 and potential 
audit exceptions. 

The U.S. Department of Education may be called upon to assist states 
under Chapter 1 in a number of ways. For example: 

# In state rulemaking , clarification is sought in two m^jor 
areas. First, to what extent can states utilize their 
rulemaking authority? If states wish to continue man- 
dating the evaluation models or parent advisory councils, 
which are not required under Chapter 1, are they able to 
exercise their rulemaking authority to do so? Second, do 
states have enforcement sanctions, such as withholding of 
payments, that they can use to enforce compliance with 
their informally made Chapter 1 guidelines? 
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In application approval , states are looking for stream- 
lined applications to comply with the intent of Chapter 1 
to rec the paperwork burden. While a set of assur- 
ances be one way of achieving this goal, spiftft- states 
were no., 3irous of trading the rigors of information 
collected in the application to ensure that their dis- 
tricts were in compliance with assurances, which only 
simplified state and local administration. 

In monitoring , some states went beyond what was minimally 
required by law to help their districts improve the 
quality of their local programs. This more intense 
monitoring, which is associated with a quality management 
style, may be affected by fewer dollar resources and 
fewer administrative staff under Chapter 1. New ways of 
monitoring effectively for program quality but at lower 
cost are so^ht. "Paper" monitoring was not viewed as a 
particularlyiriable option since states felt they could 
not make the necessary determinations to assess program 
compliance. 

In technical assistance , personalized service delivery . 
mechanisms, such as small-group workshops or face-to-face 
consultations," are associated with a quality management 
style, while large-scale and less personalized assistance 
efforts are associated with a less active or compliance 
management style. However, fewer administrative dollars 
and lack of a legal mandate may make technical assistance 
a low priority for Chapter 1 management states. States 
are looking for effective, low cost, methods of providing 
the personalized services rather than relying on the 
large-scale impersonalized services. 

In evaluation , states are concerned over the lack of 
program accountability at the national level, since ED 
will no longer be able to collect data through use of 
TIERS. If Congress is not aware of what is happening to 
Chapter 1 programs, states and districts fear that 
program funds will be cut even further, which will result 
in the demise of the program. 

Since some states perceive that Chapter 1 lacks a pri- 
ority for evaluation, they may not be able to conduct 
evaluations of the same level of effort as they did in 
the past. These states are interested in other ways of 
evaluating their programs, especially if they do not 
continue with the evaluation models. 

In parent involvement \ some states are interested in the 
extent to which they can mandate parent advisory coun- 
cils, since these states felt that councils were an 
effective way of involving parents. Most states felt 
that the involvement of parents in Chapter 1 programs was 
important, but they differed as to whether they felt they 
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or their districts should be active in deciding what 
activities should be conducted. More effective ways of 
involving parents—in addition to dr instead of coun- 
cils — are desired by some states. 

In enforcement , more information and clarification of th 
audit provisions—specifically A-102P, involving the 
single audit concept, auditor independence, and the 
extent to which program compliance audits are re- 
quired — is very much in need by most states. 
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PART ONE: Title I - Evolution of the State Role 



Poverty has many roots, but the tap root is ignorance. . .Just as ignor- 
ance breeds poverty, poverty all too often breeds ignorance in the next 
generation. . .This is a national problem. Federal action is needed to 
assist the states and localities in bringing the full benefits of edu- 
cation to children of low-income families. 

Lyndon Johnson 

The White House ^ 

12 January 1965 

What is clear is that the first year of administering t Title I of ESEA 
dramatized one of the most troublesome issues in Federal-State rela- 
tions: How to dispense Federal monies for categorical national pur- 
poses without undercutting the traditional and decentralized responsi- 
bilities of State and local officials. 

Steven K. Bailey 
Edith K. Mosher 
1968 



A state's role in federal policy implementation, then, is a dual 
function of its compliance response and program development concerns. 



Lorraine M. McDonnell 
Mil'brey W. McLaughlin 
1982 



INTRODUCTION 



Acceptance of the Federal Role 



Title I of the "Act to strengthen and improve educational quality and 
educational opportunities in the nation's elementary and secondary 
schools," henceforth known as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) , was signed into law in 1965 as Public Law 89-10, The law was 
later amended so that Title I services could also be provided to handi- 
capped children (P.L. 89-13 in 1965); Indian children, agricultural 
migrant children, and children in institutions for the neglected and 
delinquent (P.L. 89-750 in 1966); and children of migratory fishermen 
(P.L. 93-380 in 1974). The last amendment, Public Law 95-561 in 1978, 
remained in effect until 1 July 1982, when it was superceded by Chapter 1 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981. The 
basic law had three fundamental purposes, which remained unchanged 
throughout its 16-year history. These are to: 

• provide financial assistance to Local Education Agencies 
that have concentrations of children from low-income 
families, 

• expand and improve educational programs for educationally 
deprived children residing in these low-income areas, and 

• provide educational programs that jare sensitive and 

responsive to the special needs of educationally deprived 
children. 

The educational programs provided under the Title I law were highly ' 
visible to the public. Title I w&s the largest federally funded educa- 
tional program in the United States; more than 6 million children in over 
14,000 school districts received Title I services in school year 1980-81. 
More than $3.2 billion was allocated to Title I programs in school year 



The Title I law specified the responsibilities and duties of educa- 
tional agencies at the federal, state, and local levels and created a 
three-tiered administrative organization for the Title I program. The 
legislative branch of the federal government was responsible for writing 
and amending the legislation and appropriating funds to implement the 
legislation, while the executive branch, the. Department of Education (ED) 
in this case, prepared the regulations to implement ,the requirements of 
the statute and distributed funds to the State and Local Education 
Agencies. Each State Education Agency (SEA) had the responsibilities of 
interpreting the statute for districts within its state, disseminating 
information about the requirements, providing technical assistance to 
districts on each of the program requirements, monitoring and enforcing 
Title I statutes^ and regulations, and reporting to the Secretary of 
Education on state as well as local Title I activities and practices. The 
design and delivery of Title I furled services to children was in the 
purview of the Local Education Agencies (LEAs). 



1980-81. 




The success of such a large and complex program depends, in part, upon 
its successful administration at the federal, state, and local levels. 
Previous studies found the relationships between the three levels oi: 
administration to be significantly intertwined. The Planar Corporation 
study, a multi-year investigation of Title I management practices at the 
federal, state, and local levels in 1973, found that (a) states are di- 
verse in their administration of Title I programs, and (b) a complex 
relationship exists among the federal regulations, state administrative 
practices, and district implementation procedures (Briggs, 1973; The 
Planar Corporation, 1973). ¥ 

In 1976, the National Institute of Education (NIE) conducted a large- 
scale study of the administration of compensatory education, NIE 1 s re- 
search, in which federal regulations, guidelines, and interpretive rules 
were examined* showed that the federal legal framework for Title I was, 
for the most part, internally consistent and conformed reasonably well to 
the Title I statute. However, the NIE study further concluded that 
clarity of the Title I legal framework was as important as is internal 
consistency, and that if the legal framework is not clear, either as 
formulated or as communicated, SEAs and LEAs may deviate or develop way- 
ward interpretations of Title I legislation (NIE, 1977; Gaffney, Thomas, & 
Silverstein, 1977). In recognition of the impact the federal administra- 
tive role has on SEA and LEA management practices in Title I, Congress, in 
1978, directed specific changes to be made in the legal framework for' 
Title I and to make the Title I administrative framework as clear and 
comprehensive as possible. 

Thu Title I legislation in 1978 resulted in a much expanded role for 
states and greater administrative resources for carrying out some of these 
additional activities. Part Two of this report describes how the 
resources available for Title I programs are utilized. The particular 
responsibilities are described in detail in Part Three of this report. 
However, a retrospect analysis of these expanded requirements leads one to 
raise the question, what prompted Congress over the years to take a more 
prescriptive stance with states and their local school districts regarding 
Title I programs? 

A look at the Title I program as it existed in the early years shows 
that states struggled with the translation of federal social goals into 
state and local goals. The idea that Title I was not general aid for 
districts but aid to a special needs population was difficult at first for 
states and districts to understand, and was a somewhat foreign concept at 
that time. The notion of a federal role addressing educational equity 
issues arising out of inequality based on race and class was discussed at 
length by Francis. Keppel (1966), one of Title I's initial ardent sup- 
porters. Because of the nature of the educational system established by 
the Constitution, the federal role in education could not emerge alone; a 
system of statd^and local roles intertwined with the federal one was 
inevitable. Thus, the federal government authorized furufs to be spent on 
particular children, and states were charged with accounting for the flow 
of funds and ensuring the intent of the program was met. 

Sabatier and Mazmanian (1979) argue that a major statute seeking 
substantial departure from the status quo will achieve its objectives if 
five conditions are met: 
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The program is based on a sound theory relating changes 
in target group behavior to the achievement of the 
desired end state. 



• The statute contains unambiguous policy directives so as 
to maximize the likelihood that target groups will per- 
form as desired. 

• The leaders of the implementing agencies possess substan- 
tial managerial and political skills and are committed to 
the statutory goals. 

• The program is actually supported by organized consti- 
tuency groups and by a few key legislators. 

• The relative priority of statutory objectives is not 
significantly undermined over time by the emergence of 
conflicting public policies or by changes in relevant 
socioeconomic conditions that may undermine the statute's 
theory or political support. 



The Title I program met most of these conditions. Early congressional 
support for the Title I program stemmed, in part, from recognition of 
educational equity as a social goal worth working to achieve. Thus, to 
ensure that this goal was achieved, it was necessary for the statute to 
include procedures for targeting the funds to the appropriate districts, 
schools, and children and procedures for ensuring that the program be 
supplemental and not general aid. It was documented initially that states 
varied in their capabilities, to administer such a large program (Murphy, 
1973). Thus, it was not unexpected that Congress would attempt to clarify 
state roles — and federal roles as well — to facilitate smooth program 
management. As a result, the 1974 statute clarified and extended previous 
legislation; the 1978 law did the same. 

Extension of the law by inclusion of options came as a result of a 
controversy that focused on the fifth condition listed above — namely the 
famous Quie vs. Perkins debates of the mid-1970s over the issue of whether 
Title I dollars should be targeted on the basis of educational rather than 
economic needs (see Vanecko & Ames, n.d., for an extensive analysis of the 
funding allocation issues). While the 1974 legislation remained unchanged,, 
a few alternatives allowing selection on educational disadvantagement 
included in the 1978 legislation reflect the intensity of some of these 
earlier disagreements. This use of law "options" occurred several times 
in the 1978 legislation. It appears as though Congress attempted to 
anticipate all possible conditions that a local program might encounter in 
its implementation and to include a piece of legislation that pertains to 
them. The sections on schoolwide projects, noninstructional duties, 
alternative rankings of project school attendance areas, and continuation 
of eligibility for educationally deprived children tranferred to ineli- 
gible schools are all examples of activities LEA may (not must ) elect. 



(Sabatier & Mazmanian, 1979, 
pp. 484-485) 
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Because early studies found that states and districts did not often 
implement the program as intended, the proponents of a strong federal role 
tended to look to the law itself for reasons* The massive NIE study 
concluded that the federal and state legal frameworks were unclear, which 
led to uneven interpretations by states. The lack of Specific guidelines 
was viewed as contributing to noncompliance observed among states and 
locals — they were often unable to withstand local pressures 1o misuse the 
funds if there were no specific piece of legislation to fall back on. 
Thus, the writers of the. Title I legislation continued to react to inci- 
dences of noncompliance by adding more prescriptions. The more prescrip- 
tions and options, they argued, the greater the flexibility states and 
locals have in administering the program. 

Lack of guidelines was also believed to foster aarrow interpretations 
of existing statute. The NIE study recognized that states occasionally 
overreacted and required their districts to adopt a more rigid interpreta- 
tion of some provisions (e.g., requiring that LEAs design only "pullout" 
and never "inclass" instructional programs) in order to avoid audit excep- 
tions (Burnes & Moss, 1978; Gaffney, Thomas, & Silverstein, 1977; Goettel, 
Kaplan, & Or land, 1977). 

Thus, given the early history of the program, and the prevailing 
notion of a strong federal role, it is not difficult to trace the evo- 
lution of the Title I law from a mere 3 pages to approximately 50 pages. 

Rationale for the 
State Management Practices Study 

The American Institutes for Research (AIR) was funded in July 1980 by 
the Department of Education (ED) to conduct a two-year study to assess the 
effects of changes in the Education Amendments of 1978 on state management 
practices in ESEA Title I. 

The major purposes of the study are to: 

• document how states, through their Title I guidelines and 
management practices, met the requirements of the Title I 
law as amended in 1978; and, 

• identify exemplary state management practices and docu- 
ments that can be disseminated and used by states to 
facilitate their management of Title I programs. 

State management of Title I programs was studied by the Planar Cor- 
poration in 1973 and again by the NIE Compensatory Education Study in 
1976-77. Findings from the NIE study, in particular, were used as the' 
basis for making changes to the Title I law when it was reauthorized in 
1978. The 1978 Title I law, as noted earlier, expanded and strengthened 
state management responsibilities in Title I. These changes and their 
impact on states is one focus of this study. 
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The major questions under investigation by the study of state manage- 
ment practices are: 

• How did states meet the requirements of the 1978 Title I 
law? 

• What changes and improvements to state management prac- 
tices resulted from the increased administrative funding 
and the new administrative requirements of the 1978 Title 
I law? 

• What problems were encountered by states as they imple- 
mented the 1978 Title I law? 

• What innovative or successful practices were developed by 
states as they implemented the 1978 Title I law? 



Emergence of a State Role 



While Congress may have felt that the end product (as defined by the 
1978 Title I law) was needed in its existing form, the reactions of states 
suggest that Congress went too far. Some states, by obeying the letter of 
the law, let the spirit die. They attempted to enforce parent advisory 
council requirements in all of their districts, for example, in spite of 
the fact that councils were practically impossible for many of their 
districts to form and in spite of the fact that they did not believe 
councils were an effective way to involve parents. Creative solutions 
were sought from SEAs, and then from ED, on how states and their districts 
could be "legal" — regardless of whether they currently had meaningful and 
effective involvement of parents in other ways. 

While strict compliance measures were undoubtedly correct for a "young 
program in which states simply carried out federal policy, it^was not 
clear that such prescriptive measures were appropriate for a "mature" 
program, such as Title I in its later years. As noted by Elmore and 
McLaughlin: 

[C]ompliance activities undertaken in the early years of 
program implementation — for example, strict targeting of 
funds—help put a federal initiative in place. But, as a 
program matures, these compliance activities may support 
practice that is inconsistent with the spirit of federal 
legislation. Strict adherence to a federal targeting 
requirement, for example, may impede local efforts to 
develop effective compensatory programs. State and local 
officials can and have attempted to reconcile such incon- 
sistencies, in the federal position through marginally com- 
pliant measures. The federal government generally has 
responded to these moves by pouring still more resources 
into enforcing compliance activities. But, in the view 
of many state and local practitioners, this federal 



posture often runs counter to substantive congressional 
intent, especially for mature .federal programs such as 
Title I. ••Hence, investments incompliance tend either to 
erode the credibility of the federal government or to 
require even greater investments to prevent erosion. 

(Elmore & McLaughlin, 1982, 
pp. 168-1$9) 

States in the later years also appeared to become more resentful of 
the apparent negligence on the part of Congress to recognize the impor- 
tance of state socio-contextual factors in the implementation of a large 
program, such as Title I. The State Management Practices Study noted 
major tensions that surfaced during interviews with state Title I coor- 
dinators—ail pertain in some degree to the desire for greater local or 
state control, often at the expense of federal control. 

States have rather deep-seated philosophies about the extent to which 
they adopt a "directive" or a "nondirective"' posture in front of their 
districts. These philosophies can be-set by the current education leaders 
in the state, such as the Chief Stats School Officers. A strong nondirec- 
tive attitude may have been shaped by educational policymakers throughout 
the state's history> When both types of states attempt to implement a 
prescriptive law, several interesting outcomes are observed. First, some 
directive states appeared to resent federal intrusion into their domain. 
This attitude surfaced during discussions of state rulemaking, when several 
directive states indicated that they felt the federal government had 
intruded too far into their states' rights. They felt they had the right 
to make rules and they did not need the federal government to permit them 
to do so. These directive states may, also, have felt somewhat cheated by 
the numerous requirements, since numerous existing federal requirements 
made a directive posture less necessary for successful program administra- 
tion. Some of the nondirectiye states, on the other hand,, secretly ap- 
plauded the prescriptions in the 1978 statute, because it gave them the 
opportunity to enforce the rules they were not able to make freely. When 
federal requirements matched state program goals, these nondirective 
states appeared to have no resentment toward the extent of the Title I 
legal requirements. The fact that several very vocal nondirective states 
did not "disown" the federal requirements or strongly differentiate for 
• their districts state from federal requirements offers some support for 
this statement. 

k second type of tension surfaced over attempts by states to fit the 
all-purpose legal requirements into their local situations. It was ob- 
served that parent advisory councils fit best in the eight percent of 
states with a history ol such formal involvement; most other states pre- 
ferred 'less strict arrangements to involve parents. Some districts had 
strong parent-teacher organizations or other local parent groups serving 
as their councils, even though they were not limited to the Title I pro- 
gram. States were occasionally forced to consider whether the intent of 
the law as perceived by states (that is, to have meaningful organized 
parent involvement at the local level) took precedence over the means to 
achieve that end 'or whether their districts had to comply with the letter 



of the law (including council composition and membersh .p election) even 
if it meant that local parent involvement would be weakened. Thus these 
states did not. disagree with the federal goal of meaningful formal parent 
involvement, but they did resent the structure imposed on them by Congress 
to achieve this goal. 

A third type ofr tension surfaced over the acceptance of the federal 
tole in evaluation. Some states felt that evaluation was solely ^a local 
district activity; others felt that evaluation was a "local" activity in 
the sense that both states and their districts should be the primary 
initiators of the activity; while still others believed that, because of 
national program accountability, the federal government also had a role to 
play. These differing state attitudes toward the federal role influenced 
states 1 implementation of the federally mandated Title I evaluation models. 
States believing evaluation is solely a local concern appeared less than 
enthusiastic about the amount of effort required to implement the evalu- 
ation models. These states found the evaluation requirements particularly 
troublesome, perhaps, in part, because they were forced to play a role 
that they felt was inappropriate for them. 

Thus, all three of these local-state-federal role issues affect im- 
plementation and administration of the Title I program. A challenge for 
this study was to arrive at a way of characterizing good management when 
taking these other factors into consideration. 

Indepth examinations of how states implemented the 1978 Title I law 
show a consistent pattern displayed by some states to their management of 
Title I programs. They assumed a problem-solving stance in which they 
felt they Should design their own materials and not rely on models pro- 
duced by ED. These states adopted the three-year application approval 
cycle, and the 'cycle appeared to "work" for them and their districts by 
successfully reducing their paperwork as intended by Congress. These 
states actively monitored local programs by doing "extra" activities to 
ensure program quality; some were also active monitors to ensure program 
compliance; but they all had attitudes that the purpose of mdnitoring was 
to ensure program quality or both program quality and compliance, but 
never only to ensure compliance with the law. These states also tended to 
have very positive attitudes toward parent involvement; they also tended 
to be active at the state level conducting various parent involvement 
activities for their districts. These states provided large amounts of 
personalized technical assistance to their LEAs through face-to-face or 
small-group workshops rather than providing assistance in large-group 
settings, which are more impersonal. 

The issues of local and state control blurs this picture somewhat when 
the state responsibilities of rulemaking and evaluation are concerned. To 
a less consistent degree, these same states also made rules to help their 
districts improve the quality of their programs and they actively helped 
their districts use evaluation data to improve their programs. An unex- 
pected finding is the strong inverse correlation between activity in 
evaluation and parent involvement attitudes— high levels of evaluation 
activities are associated with negative attitudes towards parent involve- 
ment, particularly councils. 
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The states having this profile of activities are characterized as 
having a Equality" orientation toward management of their Title I 
programs . They present a contrast to those labeled as having a "com- 
pliance" orientation—they tend to be inactive generally throughout all 
areas of their state responsibilities, they like the idea of having ED 
develop models for different administrative activities, and they tend to 
favor less personalized methods of service delivery. 

The quality-compliance issue has been addressed over the years. 
Congress, for example, in its report on the Education Amendments of 1978, 
was concerned over the comments made by states that compliance with 
particular requirements, namely implementation of the evaluation models, 
may not lead to meaningful data for program managers at all levels — o 
federal, state, and local. 

As later noted by McDonnell and McLaughlin (1982), states have a dual 
compliance and program development role. Adherence to and implementation 
of federal program regulations, such as monitoring or auditing, while 
necessary, is not sufficient to accomplish federal goals. States can go 
beyond this to involve substantive program planning and technical assis- 
tance to their local districts to improve programs. 

The question remains, however, do the quality-oriented states either 
do a better job of managing their programs or have more effective programs 
than the compliance-oriented states? If the goal is to minimize audit 
exceptions or citations by the federal Monitoring Review Teams, perhaps a 
less risk-taking stance is called for, which would be taken by the 
compliance-oriented states. The quality-oriented states often break new 
ground, and they extend themselves by making rules to further program 
goals — all of which can lead to problems and uncertainties as to whether 
their actions are in compliance with the law. 

It is assumed, here, that the greater attention paid by the quality- 
oriented states to ensuring program quality will, in the long run, pay off 
for the Title I children who are the beneficiaries of the program. They 
tried to implement the Title I law , to the fullest as intended by Congress 
by exercising all of their state authorities. One of the ironies is that, 
since many of these states favor more state and local control of evalua- 
tion, they did not Uke the federal intrusion represented by the evalua- 
tion models. Hence, they did not fcpend much time improving the quality cf 
their evaluation data. Thus, an examination of their statewide gains may 
not truly reflect their apparent quality management style. 

One significant point that will be apparent in Parts Two and Three of 
this report is that a quality management style- is not synonymous with 
greater administrative resources or larger numbers of staff. Attention to 
issues of program quality appear to be driven more by state socio- 
contextual factors and by the program managers themselves. 
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STUDY METHODOLOGY 
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To meet the study's objectives, three data collection efforts were 
designed. First, state documents and materials were reviewed to obtain 
one picture of state-level Title I management practices. Second, indepth 
telephone interviews were conducted with state Title I coordinators to 
ascertain specific information about state practices; problems, and plans 
for operating Title I programs. Third, onsite interviews were conducted 
with a sample of state Title I coordinators to follow-up on issues raised 
during the telephone interviews and with a sample of districts to obtain 
information on state management from a district perspective. 

In the midst of the data collection, however, Chapter 1 of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA) was passed. As 
discussed in Part Four, .Chapter 1 retained the original intent of the 
program but lessens the program requirements. Thus, the study design was 
modified slightly to accommodate this change in the administrative priori- 
ties. Each of the three data collection efforts conducted by the study is 
described briefly below. 

Document Review 

All state agencies with Title I projects were contacted in December 
1980 and asked to participate in this 'part of the study f s data collection 
effort. The purpose of the document review was to assess state management, 
practices through the forms, documents, and materials used by the states 
to meet their administrative requirements. Another purpose for examining 
the materials was to identify exemplary state management documents, prac- 
tices, and materials that can be disseminated to interested states to help 
them meet their Title I requirements. 

States were therefore asked to submit copies of the following materials 
to AIR staff: 

• data collection forms and instructions, such as the 
district applications] 

• pamphlets, newsletters, and other materials used to 
provide technical assistance to districts; 

• policy documents, guidebooks, or handbooks; 

• monitoring and auditing forms, checklists, and handbooks; 
and 

• any other materials reports, and so on in the areas of 
fiscal accounting, accountability, and program design 
(including parent involvement). 

States were also asked to provide information as to what types of materials 
they used from other sources— e.g. , the Department of Education, other 
states, or other contractors. 
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While the documents were able to provide information to supplement the 
study's other two data collection efforts, their primary benefit came in 
meeting the second major goal of the Study. From the results in Part Three 
in this report, exemplary practices were identified. Documents associated 
w?th ^Jhese P practices P wer; identified as candidates for dissemination to 
states. Other materials were also identified as exemplary if they 
illustrated particularly innovative formats, contents, and ideas. 

As Chapter 1 became more of a reality for states, some states indica-^ 
ted that reduced Chapter 1 budgets would translate into fewer staff. Loss 
of staff would also mean loss of knowledge about some past Title I prac- 
tices! Thus, the states indicated they would be particularly interested 
in finding out what practices may have worked well in other states in the 
past so that they could use these ideas as a starting point for planning 
under Chapter !• 

Materials and documents were compiled in four major areas: 

• application approval (Putman, 1982); 

• monitoring (Appleby, 1982) J. 

j parent involvement (Harrison, 1982); and 

• enforcement (Putman, 1982)'. 

Each of the four management modules produced contained three sections: 

• an introduction that presented a brief discussion of 
legislative changes from Title I to Chapter 1, 

• a brief summary of states preliminary continuation plans 
under Chapter 1, and 

• the examples of state documents and materials considered 
"exemplary" by. the study staff. 

These modules are intended to provide interested states with some 
ideas, forms, materials, and practices that they can use to stimulate 
their planning under Chapter 1. 

Telephone Interviews 

Indepth telephone interviews were conducted with state Title I coor- . 
dinators to: 

• review state management systems and describe how states 
meet the requirements of the 1978 Title I law, 

• document changes and improvements in their state adminis- 
tration resulting from the increased administrative 
funding and new administrative requirements of the 1978 
Title I law, 
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• identify problems encountered by state administrators in 
their implementation of the 1978 Title I law, 

• identify innovations or successful practices developed by 
the state administrators as they implemented, the 1978' 
Title I law, and 

• assess indirectly tha importance of each legislated 
requirement by asking a speculative question as to . 
whether states would continue particular practices if 

they were not required by law to do so. 

The 51 Title I coordinators in state agencies (including District of 
Columbia) receiving Title I funds in 1980-81 were contacted and asked to 
participate in this aspect of the study's data collection effort; 49 of 
them agreed. 

The states were queried using the five topic areas listed above about 
each of their major responsibilities: 

. state rulemaking; 

• application approval; 

• monitoring and monitoring and enforcement plans; 

• technical assistance and dissemination; 

• evaluation; * 

• parent involvement; and 

• enforcement, including audits and audit resolution, 
withholding of payments, and**complaint resolution. 

The findings from th'ese indeprti interviews in each of these areas are 
presented in Part Three of this report. To preserve the confidentiality 
of respondents, no state names are attached to any practices mentioned. 
Attempts were also made to delete references to states or. situations 
within a quote that might identify a particular coordinator or state. 

Onsite Interviews 

The original purpose for the onsite interviews to a sample of state 
Title I offices was to follow-up on aspects of the telephone Interview, 
including interviews with other individuals in the state Title I office. 
However, when Chapter 1 became a reality, these onsite interviews were 
used to follow-up items on the telephone interview for the purpose of 
assessing future continuation plans under Chapter 1. 
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A representative sample of 20 states was selected to receive onsite 
visits. The primary variables considered in the selection process include. 

• geographic region of the country, 

• concentration of population ,in metropolitan areas, and 

• the amount of Title I allocations. 

Secondary variables considered in the selection process include: 

• number of LEAs in each state, and 

• special features, such as presence of a state compensatory 
education program, schoolwide projects, or state-level 
parent involvement. 

The 20 states selected using theso. criteria are: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

A summary of the distribution of states on each of the primary vari- 
ables is presented below. 

The number (N) of states in the nation in each classification is 
presented in the first column. In the second column, labeled proportional 
representation, is the number of states needed in the sample to reflect 
the actual distribution of states ir. the nation on each variable. The 
third column, labeled N of states in AIR' a sample, lists the number of 
states in each classification selected to receive onsite visits. The 
numbers in the second column represent the sampling plan that would result 
?™ exclusive consideration of the primary variables. The third column 
represents the sampling plan that resulted from consideration of both 
primary and secondary variables. 

• .Variable 1: Title I Grant size 

In fiscal year 1981, Title I allocations to states ranged in size 
from $3, 498,283 to $244,924,342. For purposes of description, the 
Title I grants were grouped into four classifications by size. 

N of states Proportional N of states 

Title I Grant Size in Nation • Representation in AIR sample 

$ 80 million and above 8 3 5 

$ 40-80 million 14 6 ° 

$ 20-40 million 12 4 * 

$ 20 million or less 17 7 a 

TOTALS 51 20 _ 20 
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« Variable 2; Geographic Distribution 

The 10 Department of Education regional designations were used as a 
means to stratify stages. The distribution of states i 9 the sample 
mirrors the proportional distribution of states by region. 

N of states Proportional N of states 

Geographic Location inNation Representation , in AIR sample 

Region 1 6 2 1 

Region 2 2 1 

' . Region 3 6 • * * 

Region 4 8 3 

Region 5 6 ^ 2 

Region 6 5 o 9 

Region 7 4 2 * 

Region 8 6 , 9 

Region 9 J 2/2 

TOTALS 51 zu / 

« Variable 3: Concentration of Population 

If more than 5(5 percent of the state's population resides In 
metropolitan areas, the state is classified as urban^ Similarly, 
the state falls in the rural category if more than 50 percent of 
its population resides in non-metropolitan areas. 

Concentration of H of states Proportional N of states 

Population in Nation Representation in AIR sample 



Urban 
Rural 
TOTALS 



32 13 I 4 

19 __L — £ 

H 20 20 



Personnel interviewed in these 20 states included the state Title I 
coordinators; other members of the state Title I office, such as evalu- 
ators (if any), parent involvement coordinators (if any), and auditors; 
the Chief State School Officer; and and intermediate level between the 
Title I unit and the chief (referred to here as. a federal projects coor- 
dinator). I 

The following questions were asked of these individuals: 

• What do states perceive as- the strengths and weaknesses of 
the 1981 law? Specifically, 

- Has the 1981 law corrected problems that were created by 
previous Title I legislation? 

- What strengths of the 1978 law are missing from the 1981 
law? What problems has the 1981 law created? 

13 
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- What necessary provisions have been missing from both 
the 1978 and 1981 Title I laws? 

• How do states view federal, state, and local roles or 
responsibilities as a result of the 1981 law? Specifi- 

cally, 

- Who at the state will help shape Title I management 
under the 1981 law? 

- How will the decrease in funds for state administration 
* affect the state role? 

- How will the relationship between states and their 
districts change? How will the relationship between the 
states and ED change? 

- If the federal role is lessened, will st at es J|° me 
of the responsibilities previously held by the federal 
government? 

. Will states plan to manage the Title I program under the 
1981 law in the same ways as they did under the 1978 law. 
Snpcificallv what plans have they made to continue approvi- 
ng SI applications, state rulemaking, providing technical 
assistance! monitoring, resolving complaints, withholding 
payments, auditing, evaluating, and involving parents? 

The results of these j/nterviews ^^ ^^1^^^ 
lllTotll ITAITI^X IE* ^specific res of Responsibility 
are included in the appropriate discussions presented in Part Three 
this report. 

To obtain information on state management of the Title , I program from 
a lnral nersoective , up to five districts in each of the 20 states were 
contacted either onkte or by telephone. A total of 98 districts was 
iTllled in this sample; 60 of them, 3 in each state, received onsite 
visits, and 28 were interviewed by telephone. 

f n, a HiBtricts in each state were selected by the state Title I 
coor^na or Vr were'seLcteS by AIR staff independently of the state 
^cle Tcoordinator. The independent LEA selections were made using 

!nnLtion data collected by ED as required by Section 406A, General 
allocation data collected oy h di were enc0 uraged to 

Education Provisions Act. ^ T itle I coorainac allocations and ones 

= Q i 0 nt- H-f^tricts with substantially different Title i aiiocdLxuuo 
that typicaUy receded either substantial or minimal contact from the 

SereTnes tSTbS .o%rotae««..£nS »P.=ial attention * t„. state 
during the application approval or monitoring processes. 
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An attempt was made to visit LEAs with large, medium, and small al- 
locations. The two LEAs selected by the coordinator were always visited. 
One independently selected LEA was also visited; the other two were inter- 
viewed by telephone. The LEAs selected to receive visits were also chosen 
in terms of "reasonableness." Since such a small number of LEAs were 
examined, visits to extremely smali LEAs or ones that were difficult tp 
travel to were felt to be neither cost-effective nor productive. 

* «*' 

The district Title I coordinators were interviewed for approximately 
one-half day, if visited, or less than one hour, if telephoned, to as- 
certain their perspectives on how states administered the Title I program. 
Questions on the states responsibilities to districts, which complement 
those asked of state Title I coordinators during their initial telephone 
interviews, were asked. The longer amount of time onsite enabled ques- 
tions on all of the seven state responsibilities to be asked; the tele- 
phone interviews focused on a subset of the management responsibilities 
(application approval, monitoring, technical assistance and dissemination, 
and auditing). 

It vas emphasized to the district Title I coordinators that AIR staff 
were interested in the district personnel's perceptions of the processes 
and procedures tha state Title I office uses in the administration of the 
Title I program. Reactions to specific consultants at the state level 
were not solicited. AIR staff also emphasized that the data received 
would not be linked with individual persons in the district or with that 
district's name in any report or in any discussions with state Title I 
personnel. 

The findings from the district interviews in each of the seven areas 
of responsibility are presented in the appropriate chapters in Part Three 
of this report. Two observations about the district interviews, however, 
warrant comment. 

First, the reason for selection of stme districts by AIR and some by 
the state Title- I coordinators was, initially, to avoid having coordinators 
select all of their "best" districts or districts that would say the most 
complimentary things about their state offices. The results suggest, 
however, that districts did not appear to differ in their attitudes as a 
function of how they were selected. Rather, their size, as determined by 
their allocations or number of staff, or their distance from the state 
agency, in terms of how much personal help they were able to receive, were 
observed^ to be much more important factors. Furthermore, since so many 
topics were covered in these interviews, it was impossible for states to 
have selected districts that were positive in all areas. In only a few 
cases were districts observed to have no suggestions as to how their state 
Title I offices could improve in any area. 

In several instances, the states themselves would probably be sur- 
prised to discover that their expectations about districts were not always 
met. In one case, for example, the state Title I coordinator, on hearing 
that a particular district was nominated for contact by AIR staff, com- 
mented that the district would probably be extremely critical of the 
state's efforts. In fact, this district turned out to be one of the 
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efforts. In fact, this district turned out to be one of the state s most 
ardent supporters because the state "allowed" the district to appeal 
decisions through the use of formalized complaint resolution procedures. 

Second, district interviews were conducted initially, at least in 
part, to "verify" state management practices. That is, if states reported 
chat tney carried out particular practices, the districts could be used to 
verify the accuracy of such reports. However, it became obvious early on 
that this approach would lead to the same results as the exploration of 
the ethane by seven blind persons. Since districts did not take advan- 
tage of all of the workshops given by the states or read all of the 
nterature sent to them by their states, they could not provide accurate^ 
verification. Furthermore, districts were not privy to the overall state 
management pian so they could not know how .states targeted their technical 
assistance efforts-districts o^y saw the piece of action that included 
them! In some cases, however, districts had a larger perspective as they 
were aware of differing practices carried out by their state departments 
in other districts. 

A good example of the lack of perspective held by districts is presen- 
ted here for illustration. One medium-sized district, located at some 
distance from the state Title I office, believed that its sta te Ti le I 
office did not include parent involvement as one of its priorities. A 
visit to the state Title I office and discussions with the state staff, on 
che otner hand, showed a very strong emphasis on parent Involvement 
throughout the state department. The district perceived a lack of empha 
sis because no state staff ever criticized or suggested ^P^e>ent. in 
their oarent involvement efforts on monitoring visits. As it turned out, 
tne aistrict was heavily involved in parent involvement activities going 
wond wnat the law required. There was no need for the state office to 
Til suggestions on this aspect of the program, since it was considered 
!xemnlarv' in fact, the state office included this district on the agenda 
..STlSSl of its state conferences to discuss the parent involvement 
component. 

Despite these two comments, the value of the dist ^^^ nt "^^ t ^ n 
this study is great. The districts provided very worthwhile .information 
about what they liked and did not like about their states actlvit : es plus 
wavs in which their state office could change to improve the quality of 
district life. These comments are presented without much interpretation 
because tney are strong enough to stand alone, ^^'^ft 
chapters on state practices in Part Three concludes with the district 
perspective. 
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PART TWO: Resources Available for Administration 

of ESEA Title I Programs 



In 1965, state education agencies varied widely, in their capacity to 
carry out their Title I tasks. A few states had the administrative 
structure and staff capable of establishing state education priori- 
ties and, occasionally, the political support and the will to go be- 
yond federal priorities in implementing Title I vigorously. For _ most 
states, however, the administrative apparatus was weak and unable to 
exercise significant leverage over school policies. Inadequate staff 
capability and a strong tradition of localism promoted a general pat- 
tern of limited state educational leadership. 

Jerome T. Murphy 
1973 



Accountability for use of funds and for program effectiveness need 
not be in competition with creative program leadership. 

Robert T. Goettel 
1978 

States have carried and will continue to carry the principal respon- 
sibilities in program management. States differ in the amount of 
funds available for administration and in the ways they choose to use 
these monies. ' Since many of the taost effective management stra- 
tegies are labor intensive, some states have relatively low resources 
for carrying out these activities. 

Donald W. Burnes 
Richard L. Moss 
1978 
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Introduction 

Title I resources have been provided to state and local education 
agencies to strengthen and improve educational quality and educational 
opportunities for disadvantaged children in the nation's elementary and 
secondary schools. Both service and fiscal resources are targeted in 
areas that Congress has identified as being inadequately addressed by 
state or local agencies- 

Generally, the purposes for providing service-oriented resources are 

to: 

• provide technical assistance and information, 

• build local and state capabilities in specific management 
areas, such as evaluation; and, 

• support educational research and development. 

Service-orleftted resources include technical assistance and dissemina- 
tion through the Department of Education, National Institute of Education 
and programs sponsored by them. Service-oriented resources provide states 
and Xsfricts with expertise and information they might not otherwise 
have! One exampl, is the ESEA Title I Technical Assistance Centers for 
Evaluation. Ten regional offices were established to assist s« :ate. in 
implementing the Title I evaluation and reporting system and ^strengthen 
state capabilities for evaluation. Auditing expertise i, provided through 
the Department of Education's Office of the Inspector General. Publi 
cations are distributed through the U.S. Government Printing Office. The 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) and Joint Dissemin at on ^iew Panel 
(JDRP) provide services to states interested in identifying, validating, 
and implementing exemplary Title I projects. These P™^ atlon 
states with a systematic approach to locating exemplary Title I education 
practices in other states. . 

Fiscal allocations are targeted to populations that Congress felt were 
inadequately served by local and state funds in the past. Federal funds 
are intended to supplement local and state funds in providing service to 
special populations of disadvantaged students residing in low-income^, 
areas. In one program, Title I special incentive grants, Congress in 
tended to simulate state spending for compensatory education Programs by 
giving additional fiscal incentives to LEAs located lin states that provide 
stltSfunded assistance to meet the special education needs of- education-, 
ally deprived children (P.L. 95-561, Section 116), This program, however, 
was never funded. 
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The following table illustrates how Title I funding has increased 
since the program's inception in 1965. 



Table 1 



Title I Funding Levels from 1966 to 1980 



Fiscal Year 



Level of Funding 3 



1966^ 



746,904 



1970 b 



1,170,355 



1974 b 



1,460,058 



1978 b - 



2,129,400 



3,215,343 



a Funding in thousands of dollars 

b Sources U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 

Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1979, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979, pp. 166, 172. 

c Source: Education Funding Research Council, 1981 Title I Handbook , 1980, 1 
Washington, D.C. 



Fiscal resources are allocated on the basis of specific funding form- 
ulae and are targeted for one of the Title I programs and uses: basic 
grants, programs for .handicapped children, programs for neglected and de- 
linquent children, programs for migratory children, concentration grants, 
and funds for state administration* 

Y 

In school year 1980-1981, the federal government allocated the sums 
represented in Table 2 for Title I. programs. Out of the total Title I 
budget for 1981, approximately $12.9 million or less than 0.5^perc^nt was 
allocated to service-oriented evaluation activities and research studies, 
and almost $3.2 billion were allocated directly to. states, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, insular areas, and local education agencies. 

Of the total 1981 funds, L.5 percent was allocated for state adminis- 
tration of the program. In accordance with Section 194 of P.L^ 95-561, 
'"Payments for State Administration," each state was to receive up "to 1.5 
percent of, its total allocation to the state or a minimum of $225,000, ex- 
pressly for state a admi:nistration. In the case of Guam, American Samoa, the 
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Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, the amount for the administrative setaside was set at 
$50,000. 

The 1.5 percent setaside for state administration was a significant 
change over previous years in the funding for Title I. Since P.L. 89-10 in 
1965, payments to states were limited to 1 percent of* the total^amount of, 
the Title I allocation to each state per year. The increased amount for 
state administration was allocated "to cover the increases in legislated, 
state management responsibilities as a result of the 1978 Title I law. 

State Allocations of Resources 

As a prelude to the examination of state Title I management practices, 
information about each state's Title I budget, staffing, and organization, 
as well as other demographic data and information about special state char- 
acteristics, were assembled. Some information was collected from sources 
other than the state Title I coordinators, such as the U.S. Bureau of Census 
or National Center for Education Statistics: Table 3 lists the descriptive 
variables available for each state and summary statistics for these vari- 
ables nationwide. Table 4 gives the correlations among the major population 
financial resources, and staffing variables. 

These descriptive variables are included in the study of state manage- 
ment to describe characteristics of states and, possibly, associate these 
differences with particular management practices. For example, specific 
management practices may differ as a function of numbers of LEAs, numbers of 
Title I staff, or other state characteristics. 

Included in Tables 3 and 4 is the derived variable—amount of state 
setaside per LE\. This measure was used by the NIE compensatory education 
study (1977) to measure the amount of resources available to a state while 
controlling for the number of LEAs the state must serve. As can be seen 
from Table 3, there is considerable variation on this variable; however, 
Table 4 indicates that it is not strongly related to other demographic 
variables, including numbers of professional and nonprofessional staff. 
Amount setaside is only moderately correlated with the number of profes- 
sional staff (r - .36), number of LEAs (r 66), and the number of basic 
Title I programs (r - .66). Amount setaside is more strongly related to 
population variables (1980 population, number of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas [SMSAs] with more than 25,000 persons, and the number of 
SMSAs with more than 100,000 persons). Furthermore, none of these resource 
variables turns out to be strong predictors of state management practices 
examined in the main body of this report. Thus, although considerable . 
variation on these variables exists, they do not turn out to be major ex- 
planatory variables. 



The Importance of Legislated Responsibilities 

V State Title I coordinators were asked to rate the importance of each 
state responsibility and district program requirement as having "little,. 1 
"moderate," or "substantial" importance in achieving the Title I program 
"goals. 
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The results of the, ratings for the state responsibilities are presented 
in Table 5. Approval of LEA applications, monitoring, technical assistance, 
and recordkeeping are all rated as very important in meeting the purposes of 
the Title I program, while monitoring and enforcement plans received a low 
importance rating. 

Table. 6 presents the ratings for the district responsibilities. Ranked 
high in importance are some key items associated with student selection, 
program design, the supplemental nature' of the program, and evaluation. It 
is interesting to note ^that parent involvement is rated quite high, while 
parent advisory Cornells are given a muctf lower rating. Since only 10 
states had schodlwide projects, it is therefore not surprising that, school- 
wide projects were rated as having little or no importance in meeting Title 
I goals. 

Summary of Time Allocations 

State Title I coordinators were also asked to specify the percentages 
of time that they and their staffs spent on each of their management respon- 
sibilities. Table 7 presents the means and correlations of these variables. 
It is evident from this table that Title I coordinators tended to spend a 
lot of time on monitoring, technical assistance, and approval of LEA appli- 
cations — which were also ranked by the coordinators as high in importance 
(see Table 5). Relatively little time is spent on rulemaking, given its 
importance rating. This apparent discrepancy will be discussed in Part III 
of this report when actual state practices are described. 

v 

The amount of time spent on each state responsibility as a function of 
the rating it received is shown in Table 8. For example, the amount of time^ 
spent on reporting does not appear to differ whether it was rated as "little" 
or "substantial" in importance. On the other hand, states tended to spend 
more time in rulemaking, when it was rated as "substantial" in importance. 
For two of the major responsibilities, monitoring and technical assistance, 
states tended to spend approximately the same proportion of time regardless 
of whether the Title I coordinators* rated the responsibility as "moderate" 
or "substantial" importance. For responsibilities that do, not require major 
amounts of time, such as complaint resolution ai^d withholding of payments, 
no trenas are evident. 

State Title I coordinators were asked to indicate the amount of tim'e 
they and their staffs spent on the district requirements considering all of 
their state administrative activities. For example, in assigning an amount 
of time to funds allocation, the coordinators were told to consider all of 
the time spent in this area when they monitored, provided technical assis- 
tance, approved applications, and so on. They were also asked to indicate 
how much time they would ideally like to spend on those areas. These data 
are summarized in Table 9 and their intercorrelations in Table 10. Table 9 
suggests that states tended to spend more time on funds allocation and 
targeting than they would like to spend, less timu on program design than 
they would like to spend, and about the right amount of time on evaluation 
and parent involvement. It should be noted that program design, funds 
allocation, and targeting currently receive quite a lot of attention by 
Title I coordinators. 
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State Organizational Structures 

Each state was characterized as having one of the following types of 
organizational structures for operation of Title I programs: 

• Independent 

All functions, with the exception of auditing, have their 
primary focus of operation within the Title I unit. If one 
or two staff in other SEA units assist, they serve only in a 
supportive capacity. 

• Independent with Regional Offices 

Regional offices are utilised by the independent Title I 
unit, to help carry out its management responsibilities; for 
example, in the areas of monitoring, technical assistance, 
and application approval. 

• decentralized 

Some functions are carried out by staff paid for out of 
Title I funds, who are located in other SEA units. The 
primary focus of operation for' these functions is within 
these other SEA units, not in the Title I unit, A fre- 
quently observed situation is the placement of the 
evaluation responsibility in a separate evaluation or 
research unit. 

• Decentralized with Regional Offices 

Functions within the decentralized Title I unit are spread 
across regional offices and other SEA units. 

Of the 49 states described here, 23 are characterized as independent, 
13 as independent with regional offices, 8 as decentralized, and 5 as de- 
centralized with regional offices. . 

With respect to state demographics, independent Title I units are 
smaller than decentralized states with respect to both population and finan- 
cial resources. Independent units have smaller total allocations and thus 
have fewer funds for state administration than the other three types of 
organizational structures. They are smaller in population than the decen- 
tralized groups and they have fewer SMSAs of 25,000 or greater. 

As was noted earlier in this chapter, a major finding of this study 
with respect to state demographics is that they do not play an important 
role in describing state management practices. Other factors, described in 
detail in the body of the report, are far more important. Demographic 
variables such as the number of LEAs and amount of state setaside do not 
consistently correlate with the general level of activity in the areas of 
parent involvement, monitoring, rulemaking, and evaluation, nor do they 
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correlate with "quality" variables in these areas. The more potent ex- 
planatory variables are considerably more complex and are examined in detail 
in the following chapters. 

District Allocations of Resources 

A national sample of 98 districts located in 20 states was included in 
this study to obtain an indepth picture of state management practices from 
the recipients' point of view. To place their comments (in Part Three) in 
perspective, demographic data and descriptive information about these dis- 
tricts was collected. Table 11 lists the descriptive variables available 
for each district and summary statistics for the sample. 

It is apparent from this table that the districts here range from 
extremely small (e.g.,* one .public school with one Title I teacher and a 
$7,700 allocation) to extremely large (e.g., $11 million allocation). 
District size is definitely a factor when states plan their monitoring 
schedules or even their* technical assistance activities. Serving greater 
numbers of LEAs or serving a few with the most concentrated numbers of 
students will make considerable difference to states, if they have limited 
staff and fiscal resources. 

While the state Title I coordinators tended as a group to have eleven 
years of experience in the program, the district coordinators had consider- 
ably less (approximately four years). This supports states' perceptions 
that their districts tend to change Title I coordinators fairly often. As 
is reported in Part III, common complaints made by district staff pertain to 
the lack of information they receive from the state. If the local coordin- 
ators change fairly frequently, it is likely that state offices, especially 
those located at some distance from the LEA, will be unable to keep up with 
each new change of personnel. Problems are created on both sides — districts 
need information that they are unable to find and states are not yet aware 
of the need. 

The Importance of Legislated Responsibilities 

District Title I coordinators were asked to rate the importance of each^ 
district program requirement as having "little," "moderate, " or "substantial" 
importance in achieving the Title I program goals. 

The results of the ratings are presented in Table 12. Selecting chil- 
dren, conducting needs assessments, planning the program purpose and design, 
evaluating, and involving parents received high ratings by districts. They 
also tended to rate the supplemental nature of the program and the accounta- 
bility programs high. These findings are not inconsistent with those shown 
for states in Table 6. 

Problems with Legislated Responsibilities 

District Title I coordinators were also asked to indicate whether 
district requirements created problems for them. A summary of the problems 
reported is presented in Table 13. These problem areas can be compared with 
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those mentioned by states in each of the chapters on management responsibi- 
lities included in Part III. 

Dse of Data from District Practices Study 

The districts used in this study were selected primarily to provide 
information on state management practices. While an attempt was made to 
identify districts varying in size within each state, the sample was not 
really large enough to permit many comparisons based on district size. An 
opportunity arose during the course of this study to obtain access to the 
data collected on a large representative sample of districts by another 
contractor, Advanced Technology, Inc., for purposes of examining district 
Title I management practices. . 

Two items in their interview are of interest here. Districts were 
asked to indicate, for each of the district legislated requirements, 



which are the mo3t/least necessary for attaining the 
objectives of the program? and 



• which of the requirements are the most burdensome or 
require the most paperwork? 

Of the 10 legislated responsibilities selected, districts were to rank 
them from 1 (most necessary) to 10 (least necessary) and from 1 (most 
burdensome) to 10 (least burdensome). These terras relate to the impor- 
tance ratings collected as par": of the State Management Practices Study 
but with the addition of a nationally representative sample. These data 
are presented in Tables 14 ar,d 15. 

Two items are of particular interest to the State Management Practices 
Study— parent involvement and evaluation— both of which ate discussed in 
separate chapters in Part Three of this report. It is of interest to note 
that small' districts report that the parent involvement provisions are 
more of a burden than do larger districts. This questionnaire item did 
not differentiate parent participation as represented by Section 124 from 
advisory councils as represented by Section 125. The results fromthe 
State Management Practices Study (see Part Three), however, would suggest 
that the difference in perceived burden is attributed to the difficulties 
of small, more rural, communities in implementing the council require- . 
ments. This observation is also supported by the District Practices Study 
data, as their non-metropoliltlan districts rated the parent involvement 
requirements as more burdensome than did the central cities or urban 
fringe districts. 

The other item, evaluation, is of interest in part because the District 
Practices Study found that the ratings of burden did not appear to differ 
as a function of district characteristics. While there appears to be a 
tendency for small, non-metropolitan districts to feel the evaluation re- 
quirements are more burdensome, it is not clear if these differences are 
large enough to be significant. Their data do suggest, however, that size 
is an important factor when considering the necessity ratings— small dis- 
tricts tend to feel that evaluation is more necessary than do the largest 
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cities. These results on evaluation are supportive of the conclusions 
noted\in this report—namely that the formal TIERS data may not be useful 
for improving programs in small districts, which would create more of a 
burden ior them than for large districts. These, small districts could 
still fekl that evaluation is necessary, even though the way part of it is 
implemented may appear burdensome. These issues are discussed in more 
detail in >art Three. 

\. 
\ 
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TABLE 2 



1980-S1 TITLE I FUNDING 



Allocation by State and by Purpose 
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r. o*o. o«i 
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vj Source: Education Funding Research Council, 1981 Title I Handb oo k , 1980, Washington, D.C. 
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Table 3 
* 

Statistical Summaries of Descriptive Information about States 
Inter-Qua r- 

N Median tile Range 1 QuartiXe l 2 Quartile 3 3 



Range 
Low High 



1980-81 Basic Title I Grant 49 31,885,648 28,209,450 9,584,755 



1980-81 Total title I 
Allocation 

State Administrative Set- 
aside 

n 

State Setaside per LEA 

Other Administrative Funds 

1980-31 Administrative 
Funds: % spent on staff 

1980-81 Administrative 

Funds: X spent on nonstaff 

1978-79 Revenues: X Federal 

1978-79 Revenues: X State 

1978-79 Revenues: X Local 

1980 Population (thousands) 

Number of places with popu- 
lation >25,000 

dumber of places with popu- 
lation 2*100,000 

Population density (persons 
per sq. mile) 

Mean expenditures per pupil 

1980-31 Number of LEAs 

1980-81 Number of LEA3 
<$0-$50,0C0) 

1980-81 Number of LEAs 
< £50,000-410(^000) 

1980-81 Number of LEAs 
<$10C,000-$500,000) 

1983-81 Number of LEAs 
($500,000-^1,000,000) 

1980-31 Number of LEAs 
($1,C00,Q00-$5,C00,000) 

1980-81 Number of LEAs 
( >$5,000,000) 

198C-81 Number of Basic 
Title I Programs 

1980-31 Number of Title I 
Neglected or Delinquent 
Programs 

1980-81 Number of Title I 
Mi3rant Programs 



49 41,799,392 31,539,337 10,518,878 



49 
49 
46 

42 

42 
49 
49 
49 
49 

49 

49 

49 
49 
49 



44 



44 



49 



617,723 
3,664 
0 

80.0 

20.0 
9.2 
47.5 
41.5 
3,108 

13.5 



77.39 
1,515 
186 

75 

30.5 

38 
3.5 
3.5 
0 

180 
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1930-81 Number of Private 
Schools in Title I 



38 



13 



26.5 



432,544 
2,461 
0 

7-5 

7.5 
.3 
10.1 
12.9 
2,081.5 

8 



59.1 
233.5 
169 

109.75 
34.5 
30.75 
4.5 
2.25 
.5 

160 
11 

16.5 
41 



225,000 
1,861 
0 

72.0 

13.0 
6.4 
36.9 
31.5 
1,300 

7.5 



28.5 
1,281 
92 

14 

11 

13 



92 



66,003,656 

73,597,552 

1,173,483 
6,783 
0 

87.0 

28. Q 
12.3 
57.2 
57.4 
5,469 

23 



147*3 
1,749 
430 

233 

80 

74.5 
11 
5.5 



413 



18 



37 
100 



3,540,873 254,923,696 

5,132,050 321,926,656 

255,000 4,757,550 

625 31,531 

0 594,571 



45.0 
0 

3.7 
9.7 
2.6 
400 



1.2 
1,003 
7 



1.0 



100.0 

55.0 
18.2 
81.4 
83.8 
23,669.4 

150 

21 

935 
3,655 
987 

. 489 

379 

19d 

38 

24 

3 

98? 

241 
352 
254 



28 



Table 3 (continued) 



Median 



tilt Rarae 1 Quartile l 2 Quartile. 3 3 



Range 
Low High 



Nuraber or Professional 
Title I Staff 

FTE Professional Title X ' 
Staff 

Number of Non-professional 
Title I Staff 

FTE Non-professional Staff 

Number of Evaluators from 
Other S£A Units 

FTE Evaluators from 
Other SEA Units 

Number of Fiscal Staff 
from Other SEA Units 

FTE Fiscal Staff from 
Other SEA Units 

Number of Auditors from 
Other SEA Units 

FTE Auditors from 
Other SEA Units 

Number of Curriculum Staff 
from Other SEA Units 

FTE Curriculum .Staff 
from Other SEA Units 

Number cf Monitors from 
Other SEA Units 

FTE Monitors from Other 
SEA Units 

Number of Administrators 
from Other SEA Units 

FTE Administrators from 
Other SEA Units 

Number of Others from 
Other SEA Units 

Number of Tears of Title I 
Coordinator's Experience 

Number of Regional Title I 
Offices 

Number of Professional 
Regional Staff 

FTE Professional 
Regional Staff 

Number of Non-professional 
Regional Staff 

FTE Non-professional 
Regional Staff 



49 

49 

49 
49 

48 



47 



46 



47 



A5 



47 



A7 



A7 



A7 



47 



A8 



49 



46 



46 



46 



46 



9 
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A (Quartile 3 - Quartile 

2 25th percentile 

3 75th percentile 



.02 



.5 



11 



4.5 

1.5 
2.5 

.5 



1.5 



.5 



.02 



.005 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



,5 



.25 



29 

63 



13 

13 

6 
7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 



.05 



.01 



15 
3 
3 



.5 



40 
40 

15 
15 

10 

10 

25 

25 

12 

11 

16 

8.5 

16 

16 



16 
27 
33 

32.5 

17 
12 



Table 3 (continued) 
Selected Characteristics of the States 



Characteristic 


No 


Yes 


State Compensatory Education Program 


31 


18 


Minimum Competency Testing 


25 


23 


^tate Title I PAC 


34 


15 


State Title I Parent Involvement Coordinator 


17 


32 


State Parent Advisory Group 


38 


11 


SEA Parent Involvement Coordinator 


44 


5 


Private School Bypass 


45 


2 


Use of Computers in Evaluation 


9 


40 


Use of Computers in Fiscal Areas 


9 


40 


U le of Computers in Other Areas 


30 


, 16 


Primary Grade Levels Served 


Number of 


States 



• Elementary (1-6) 23 

• Pre -School and Elementary (Pre K-6) 20 

• Middle School (4-8) 2 

• All Grades (Pre K-12) 4 



b4 



30 



Table A 

Correlations among State Demographic Variabl 



es 







1. 


2< 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


1. 


Setaslde per LEA 


















/ 


2. 


Setaslde Funds 


.08 
















/ 

/ 

/ 


3. 


Title I Basic Grant 


.09 


.99 












/ 




4. 


Title I Total Grant 


.08 


.99 


.99 














5. 


Number of LEAs 


-.41 


.66 


.63 


.6 6 








/ 

/ 




6. 


Number of Basic Title I Programs 


-.41 


.66 


.64 


.66 


.99 




/ 

/ 

/ 






7. 


1980 Population 


. .05 


.96 


.96 


.96 


.69 


.69 






8. 


Places Greater than 25,000 


-.01 


.77 


.75 


.77 


.57 


.57/ 


.85 






9. 


Places Greater than 100,000 


.05 


.78 


.77 


.78 


.45 


.45 


.84 


.85 




10. 


Population Density 


.12 


.15 


.16 


.15 


.09 ,. 


.11 


.22 


.38 


.14 


11. 


Number of Professional Staff 


.03 


.36 


.36 


.37 


.44 


.44 


.32 


.27 


.16 


12. 


Number of Nonprofessional Staff 


.07 


.45 


.44 


.45 


/ .45 


.44 


.40 


.32 


.29 


13. 


Years Expertise of State 
Title I Coordinator 


-.22 


.24 


.26 


.25 


.38 


.37 


.22 


.07 


.09 



11. 12. 



.25 
.26 
-.14 



.66 

.15 .16 



Correlations of approximately .4 or greater are statistically significant at the p-.05 level, 
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Table 5 

State Importance Ratings of Legislated 





N 


Mean 


Approval of LEA Applications 


48 


2.89 


Monitoring 


48 


2.83 


Technical Assistance /Dissemination 


47 


2.76 


Recordkeeping/Fiscal Controls 


43 


2.74 


Prohibition of Federal Aid 


46 


2.39 


Audits/Audit Resolution 


48 


2.14 


Access to Information 


L r'-r 


9 09 


State Rulemaking 


47 


2.06 


Withholding of Payments 


48 


2.02 


State Application 


38 


2.00 


Reporting 


47 


1.96 


Complaint Resolution 


47 


1.72 


MEPs 


44' 


1.59 


a The scale is as follows: 

1 = Little or no importance 


in meeting the 


Title I 



2 = Moderate importance in meeting the Title I goals 
©'V/ 3 = Substantial importance in meeting the Title I goals 

ERJC 



State Responsibilities 

Frequencies 



Little 
Importance 


Moderate 
Importance 


Substantial 
Importance 


0 


5 


43 


1 


6 


41 


1 


9 


37 


0 


11 


32 


10 


8 


28 


11 


19 


18 


10 


20 


14 


12 


20 


15 


15 


17 


16 


12 


14 


12 


13 


23 


11 


18 


24 


5 


24 


14 


6 



Table 6. State Importance 



Funds Allocation 

Supplement Not Supplant 
Excess Coats 
Maintenance of Effort 
Comparability 

Tar geting and Eligibility 

Children To Be Served 
Private School Participation 
Designating School Attendance Areas 
Schoolwide Projects 

Program Design and Planning 

Assessment of Educational Need 
Purpose of Program 
Control of Funds 
Acconatabil ity 

Sufficient Size Scope Quality 
Planrfing 

Teacher /School Board Participation 

Training of Aides 

Other Program Coordination 

Individualized Plans 

Ranking ot Project Areas 

Information Dissemination 

Noninstructional Duties 

Jointly Operated Programs 

Complaint Reduction 

Construction 

Evaluation 

Eva! uat J on 
Sustaining Gains 




Parent I iivo I vemonL 
Parol 



Parent Participation 
Vuxunl Advisory Councils 



Legislative District Requirements 



Frequencies 

Little Moderate Substantial 

M Mean Importance Importance Importance 

(1) (2) (3) 

48 2.75 19 13 -16 

46 1.97 14 19 13 

48 1.94 1 10 37 

48 1.87 17 20 11 



47 
47 
44' 
44 



2.98 
2.34 
2.23 
1.27 



Q 
7 
10 
36 



1 
17 
14 

4 



46 
23 
20 
4 



48 
47 
47 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
48 
47 
48 
47 
46 
47 
47 
45 



2.90 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 
2.50 
2.45 
2.30 
2.30 
2.21 
1.93 
1.92 
1.91 
1.80 
1.79 
1.76 
1.44 



1 

4 
3 
3 
6 
8 
9 
6 
9 

16 
13 
12 
21 
20 
,18 
31 



3 

5 

7 

7 
11 
10 
15 
21 
20 » 
18 
26 
27 
13 
17' 
22 

8 




44 
38 
37 
36 
29 
29 
23 
20 
19 
13 
9 
8 
12 
10 
7 
6 



47 

46 



2.78 
2.20 



1 
10 



8 
17 



38 
19 



47 
47 



2.63 
1.78 



3 
20 



11 
17 



33 
10 



Table 7 

Percent of Time Spent on Legislated State Responsibilities and 

a 

Correlations among Responsibilities 





% Time on: 


Mean 


S.D. 










Correlations 












1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


V 

1. 


Approval of Application 


20.00 


8.43 
















2. 


State Rulemaking 


2.67 


2.95 


-.05 














3. 


T.A. and Dissemination 


22.47 


10.42 


-.22 


-.05 












4. 


Monitoring 


28.20 


11.50 


-.21 


-.14 ' 


-.29 










5. 


Complaint Resolution 


1.37 


2.19 


-.27 


.20 


-.23 


.01 








w 6 . 


Withhcrlding Payments 


.81 


1.25 


.05 


.07 


-.18 


.14 


.33 






7. 


Audits/Audit Resolution 


6.25 


7.07 


-.26 


-.18 


-.14 


-.26 


-.01. 


-.19 




8. 


Other 


2.72 


4.45 


.08 


-.05 


-.36 


-.09 


.08 


.26 


.12 


9. 


SEA Application/MEP . 


2.20 


2.00 


-.12 


.37 


.14 


-.43 


.18 ■ 


.01 


.23 


16. 


Reports 


4.44 


4.13 


-.26 


-.02 


.14 


-.42 


-.02 


-.10 


.03 


LI. 


Recordkeeping 


7.78 


5.08 


-.07 


-.08 


-.37 


-.23 


.16 


-.31 


.28 


12. 


Secretary - Other 


1.01 


2.03 


.11 


.26 t 


i-.32 




.08 


-.09 


.05 



7 1 



3 Correlations of approximately .4 or greater are statistically significant at the p=.05 level 



Table 8 



Perceived 
Import a nee 



Time Spent on States' Management Responsibilities as a 
Function of Perceived Importance 

-r* 



Approval of 
Applications 



State 
Rulemaking 



Technical 
Assistance 



State Management Responsibility 



Monitoring 



Complaint Withholding Audits/ 
Resolution of Payments Audit Resolution 



Little 
Importance 
(I) 



Mean 

(S.D.) 

N 



1.33 
(1.72) 
12 



10.00 
(0.00) 
1 



25.00 
(0.00) 
1 



1.41 
(2.40) 
16 



.50 
(1.40) 
14 



3.75 
(3.78) 
10 



Moderate 
Importance 
(2) 



Mean 

(S.D.) 

N 



13.40 
(5.03) 
5 



2.10 
(2.66) 
19 



22.78 
(11.98) 
9 



30.00 
(3.54) 
5 



1.35 
(2.24) 
23 



.81 
(1.10) 
16 



10.00 

(°.14) 

19 



Subatant lal 
Importance 
(3) 



Mean 

(S.D.) 

N 



20.75 

(8.55) 

40 



4.23 
(3.14) 
13 



22.90 
(10.32) 
34 



28.19 
(12.42) 
39 



.72 
(.41) 

5 



1.01 
(1.29) 
15 



3.62 
(3.25) 
16 



( .3 



74 



Table 9 

Percent of Time Spent on District Requirements 



Actual 



Ideal 



Ideal -Actual 



Funds Allocation 
£ Targeting and Eligibility 
Program Design 
Evaluation 
Parent Involvement 



N 

43 
43 
43 
43 
43 



Mean 
17 . 66 
20.25 
29.21 
13.94 
12.48 



S.D. 
11.03 
10.38 
14.26 
6.19 
6.70 



Mean 
11.36 

16.17 
39.07 
14.59 
12.02 



S.D . 
8.38 
9.02 
16.21 
6.54 
7.43 



Mean 
T 6.30 

-4.08 
9.86 
.56 
- .46 



S.D. 
8.86 
7.42 
.12.77 
5.41 
6.58 



7*; 



9 
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Table 10 





Intercorrelations of 


Percent 


of Time 


Spent 


on DJLSl.l3.cl Kecju ireiueri Lb 




■ 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 6. 7. 8. 


A /-» f- 1 1 a 1 
nCLudl, 

1. 


Funds Allocation 












o 

c • 


targeting & Eligibility 


.11 












Program Design 


-.48 


-.26 








J 


Evaluation 


. .08 


-.13 


-.34 






5 . 


Parent Involvement 


-.25 


-.32 


.03 


.16 




Ideal 

6. 


Funds Allocation 


.61 


.19 


-.28 


-.01 


-.15 


7. 


Targeting & Eligibility 


.22 


.72 


-.20 


-.04 


-.24 .38 


t 8. 


Program Design 


-.24 


-.09 


.65 


- . 30 


.06 -.32 -.25 


\ 9 - 


Evaluation 


.13 


-.16 


-.27 


.64 


.09 -.14 -.11 -.42 


10. 


Parent Involvement 


-.08 


-,11 


-.05 


.36 


.57 -.33 "-27 --02 


a Correlations of approximately .4 


or greater are 


statistically s 


ignificant at the p=.05 level. 



9. 



76 



,28 



Table 11 



Statistical Summaries of Descriptive Information About Districts 



9 
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Funding - 1980-81 

Size of District Grant 

Percent of District 
Budget that Title I 
Funds Contribute 

Parti c ipants - 1980-81 
Number of Students 

(Total) in District 
Number of Title I Students 
Public School 
Private School , 
Total 

Title I Attendence Centers 
Number of Title I 

Public Schools 
Number of Private 

Schools Participating in 
Title I 

Number of Grade Levels 
Served 

Staff in Title I Projects 
Number of Title I 

Teachers 
FTE of Title I Teachers 
Number of Staff Aides 
FTE of Title I Aides 
Number of Evaluators 
FTE of Evaluators 
Number of Administrators 
FTE of Administrators 
Number of Non-Professional 

Title I Staff 
Number of Other 

(e.g., Social Services) 

Title I Coordinator 

Percent of Time Devoted 

to Title I Administration 
Percent of Coordinator's 

Salary paid by Title I 
Years of Expedience in 

Title I 

Coordination with Other 
Federal Programs 

Number (Total) of Other 
Federal Programs in 
District 



N 


Mean 


Std. Dev 


Low 


High 


94 


Mean=933,827 




7,700 


11,000,000 




Median-275,000 








63 


4.1 


3.9 


0.3 


21 


93 


13,768 


22,964 


113 


110,000 


94 


1,626 


3,545 


20 ! 


23,000 


45 


189 


504 


2 


3,090 


94 


1,715 


3,785 


20 : 

i 


24,000 


94 


17.2 


29.9 


I 

1* 


190 


43 


5.1 


7.7 


i 

X 


JU 


93 


9.3 


3.6 


I 3 

f 

1 




84 


24.8 


53.4 


f 

1 1 


315 


86 


24.8 


53,6 


,7 


315 


82 


26.8 


62.9 


1 


396 


85 


24.7 


60.4 


.4 


396 


95 


0.5 


8.2 


0 


19 


94 


0.4 


6.7 


0 


18.5 


96 


1.6 


3.9- 


1 0 


31 


95 


1.0 


2.6 


; o 


19 


95 


3.0 


14.1 


0 


77 


94 


1.5 


2.7 


0 


36 


88 


53.6 


34.5 


5 


100 


62 


67.1 


32.3 


5 


100 


88 


9.5 


4.6 


1 


16 


69 


4.6 


2.3 


1 


9 



38 79 



•Table 12 



District Importance Ratings of Legislative District Requirements 

Frequencies 



District 
Requirement 



Little or No Moderate Substantial 











(2) 




(3) 




52 


2.5 


7 


(13. 5Z) 


9 


(17.32) 


36 


(69.2X; 


47 


2*2 


11 


(23.4) 


17 


(36.2) 


19 


/ A A A \ 

(40.4) 


47 


2.1 ' 


12 


(25.5) 


18 


(38.3) 


17 


(36.2) 


49 


2.0 


13 


(26.5) 


22 


(44,9) 


14 


(28.6) 


j l 


£ ■ 0 


1 


f 2.0) 


6 


(11.8) 


44 


(86.3) 


46 


2.4 


9 


(19.6) 


9 


(19.6) 


28 


(60.9) 


49 


1.9 


16 


(32.7) 


21 


(42.9) 


12 


(24.5) 


20 


1.8 


8 


( 8.2) 


7 


(35.0) 


5 


(25.0) 


51 


2.8 


1 


( 2.0) 


9 


(17.6) 


41 


(80.4) 




Z . O 


L 


v J • » ; 


Q 

J 


^17-01 

^ A/ 


42 


( 79 .2) 




0 7 






10 


(20.0) 


37 


(74.0) 




£ . 0 


6m 




16 


(30.8) 


34 


(65.4) 
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Funds Allocation 

Supplement not supplant-126(c)&(d) 
Excess costs-126(b) 
Comparability-126(e) 
Maintenance of eff ort-126(a) 

Targeting and Eligibility 
Children to be served-123 
Designating school attendence 
areas-122 

Private school participation -130 
Schoolwide projects-133 

Program Design and Planning 
Requirements for design and 
implementation of programs-124 
Purpose of program-124(a) 
Assessment of educational 

need-124(b) 
Control of funds-124(a) 
Accountability-127 
Training df education 

aides-124(j) 
Planning-I24(c) 
Sufficient size, scope, and 

quality-124(d) 
Coordination with other 

programs-124 (f ) 
Teacher and school board 

participation-124(i) 
Individualized plans-129 
Expenditures related to ranking 
of project areas h schools-124(e 
Information dissemination-124(h) 
tfoninstructionel duties-134 
Jointly operated programs-124 (o) 
Complaint resolution-128 
Conatruction-124( n) 

Evaluation 

Evaluatlon-l24(g) 
Sustaining gains-124(k) 

Parent Involvement 

Parent Involvement-124( j) 
Parent Advisory Councils-125 
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Table 13 

District Problems with Legislated Requirements 

Problems with 

District Requirements Number of Districts 

Funds Allocation 

Maintenance of ef f ort-126(a) 5 

Excess costs-126(b) 5 

Supplement not supplant-126(c)&(d) 18 

Comparability-126(e) * 22 

Targeting and Eligibility 

Designating school attendence areas-122- 16 

Children to be served-123 7 

Private school participation -130 7 

Schoolwide projects-133 2 

Program Design and Planning -124,129,134 , 
Requirements for design and 

implementation of programs-124 

Purpose of program-124(a) 1 

Assessment of educational need-124(b) 2 

Planning-124(c) 0 
Sufficient size, scope, and 

quality-124(d) 3 
Expenditures related to ranking 

of project areas & schools-124(e) 6 

Coordination with other programs-124(f ) 7 

Information dissemination-124(h) 1 
Teacher and school board 

participation-124(i) 4 

Training of education aides-124(j) 6 

Control of funds-124(m) 1 

Construction-124(n) 2 

Jointly operated programs-124(o) 2 

Accountability-127 2 

Complaint resolution-128 2 

Individualized plans-129 4 

Noninstructional duties-134 14 

Evaluation 

Evaluation-124(g) 4 

Sustaining gains-124(k) 10 

Parent Involvement 

Parent Involvement-124( j) 7 

Parent Advisory Councils-125 22 
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The scfiie is from J (mo^st burdensome) to 10 (least -burdensome) 
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PART THREE: 

Title I - Analysis of State Management Practices 



\lt\may well be that the federal government has reached its limit in 
addressing [administrative] problems through regulatory mechanism... 
The Title I program has gone about as far as it can in' guiding local 
service development by mandating a careful and rational planning and 
evaluation process • 

Donald W» Burnes 
Richard L. Moss 
1978 



It is not incorrect to say that education is a federal concern, a 
state responsibility, and a local hassle I .. .Federal aid to education 
is at a crossroads % Although few people who know federal aid would 
disagree that the current regulatory quagmire 'cannot be allowed to 
continue, there is considerable debate as to what should replace it. 

1 0 Southeastern Regional 

Council for Educational 

Development 

1981 



Title I is an older program with its .. .procedural equipment in 
place... The federal government needs to be sensitive to issues of 
program maturation and the stage of program ^development when regula- 
tory approaches no lenger produce any significant 'results. At that 
point, both federal and state roles need to change. For federal 
K ** m st€HT it» means concentrating less on monitoring and enforcement, and 
more on identifying effective practice and disseminating this infor- 
mation among the states . The preferred state role would be similar 
with cues from the federal level now reinforcing this approach. 

Lorraine M. McDonnell 
Milbrey W. McLaughlin 
1982 
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INTRODUCTION 



In Part Three, the results from the interviews with the state Title I 
coordinators and their staffs are presented for each of the major state 
responsibilities, followed by a sampling of district comments. 

The discussions are presented in the following order: 

• state rulemaking, 

• application approval, 

• monitoring, 

• technical assistance and dissemination, 

• evaluation, 

• parent involvement, and 

• enforcement . 

The areas of evaluation and parent involvement were included as areas 
of state management responsibility in this study. While" some may argue 
that they are more appropriately labeled as local district activities, 
they are^ included here as state responsibilities, since the changes in the 
1978 law to these requirements were felt to affect states. Specifically, 
the study staff felt that the extensive changes made in the 1978 Title I 
law to the district parent involvement requirements would affect states 1 
activities in the following ways. For example, states might have modified 
their applications to reflect these new requirements, they might have 
needed to provide additional technical assistance to districts on these 
requirements, and they might have had to design new monitoring instruments 
to reflect these additional requirements. Similarly, the evaluation 
reporting requirements and the mandate of the evaluation models were also 
felt to have an effect on state management. 

Enforcement is presented last for several reasons. Fir^t, since the 
audit responsibility is independent of the state Title I office, the 
coordinators had knowledge of fewer activities to report than in any other 
section of the interview. This lack of knowledge is reflected by the 
sparseness of the data reported. Second, because the auditing function is 
independent and not under the control of the Title I coordinator, state 
management in this area was not really reflective of a Title I management 
style. It was observed that the enforcement activities really did not 
"fit" into a quality or compliance orientation described for Title I 
management in the introduction to this report. 
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STATE RULEMAKING 



Chapter Highlights 

The 1978 Title I law codified long standing federal policy that states 
may issue their own rules, regulations, procedures, guidelines, or other 
requirements that are not inconsistent with any federal laws or regu- 
lations. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the rule- 
making provisions included in the 1978 law (and the .1981 regulations): 

• To what extent did the rulemaking provisions affect states' 
administrative practices? 

• What problems did states encounter in exercising their 
rulemaking authority? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to make 
rules if this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

The results of the study show that ten states did not exercise 
their rulemaking authority; seventeen states, classified as minimal 
rule users, made rules primarily to clarify or interpret federal law 
for their districts; and twenty-two coordinators were classified as 
active rulemakers. 

The study's major findings are: 

• Active rulemakers tended to make informal rules even 
prior to the 1978 Title I law. 

• Active rulemakers took the initiative more often in 
deciding when to make rules — their rules were init- 
iated by the Title I unit rather than in perceived 
requests from district or federal personnel. 

• Active rulemakers exercised their rulemaking authority 
to make rules to help districts design quality pro- 
grams. ... 

• Active rulemakers believed that thJ rulemaking auth- 
ority strengthened their program administration. 

• Active rulemakers indicated they would plan to con- 
tinue to make rules even if no law allowed them to do 
so. 
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The management style of these active rule users was also characterized 
by successful use of the three-year application /jycle to reduce paperwork 
for them and for their districts, active monitoring to ensure program 
quality but not as active generally to ensure program compliance, and more 
active use of personalized (rather than less personalized) technical 
assistance service delivery mechanisms. 

Continuation of rulemaking activities under ECIA Chapter 1 would be 
difficult for some states if there is no express provision in the legal 
statute or regulations. States disagreed as to whether they had the 
authority to make and enforce rules if a provision were not expressly 
included in the legal framework. Even if the final Chapter 1 regulations 
permit rulemaking authority, the extent to which states can enforce their 
rules through use of various enforcement sanction, withholding of pay- 
ments for example, is unclear. 

While all states wanted to be in control of their programs, some 
states 1 philosophies of "local control" will affect the extent to which 
their rulemaking authority can be exercised under Chapter 1. Nondirective 
states used the prescriptive 1978 Title I law to make their rules for 
them. With the less prescriptive Chapter 1 law, these "local control" 
states can not look to the law or regulations for (guidance. They must 
decide if they wish to direct Chapter 1 through informal rules or leave 
program design powers up to their districts. These states may not be able 
to make rules, since they would be perceived as "directive" and perhaps 
counter to educational policy in their states. 

Districts in the local control states had difficulties in differ- 
entiating state from federal rules. Some of the rules attributed to 
states, particularly Parent Advisory Council requirements, which were part 
of several prescriptive sections in the 1978 Title I, were also prob- 
lematic for both states and districts. It is significant that these 
states were particularly sensitive to presenting a non-directive image, 
yet perhaps were unaware that some of their districts held them account- 
able for requirements they did not make. 
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Introduction 

a 

Section 165 of the 1978 Title I law codified long standing federal 
policy that states may issue their own rules, regulations, procedures, 
guidelines, or other requirements that are not inconsistent with any other 
federal laws or regulations. Prior to 1978, while the Title I statutes 
did not contain express authority for state rulemaking,' the Title I 
regulations issued in 1976 empowered the states to make rules in one 
area — parent involvement I 

During the Title I reauthorization hearings conducted in 1977, the 
Deputy Commissioner for Elementary and Secondary Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education (now U.S. Department of Education) was asked to 
clarify the federal policy regarding the ability of states to issue 
regulations. His answer i.ncluded these major points: 

• No instructions had ever been i$sued to states that spec- 
ifically prohibited their issuance of regulations that are 
more restrictive than the federal regulations. 

• Conversely, ED never encouraged states to issue regulations 
that are more restrictive than the federal regulations. 

• Section 116a. 22(b) of the 1976 Title I regulations gives an 
implied rulemaking authority to states in that states can 
place additional requirements on districts so as to be 
assured that district projects are, in their judgement, of 
sufficient size, scope, and quality to give reasonable 
promise of substantial progress toward meeting the special 
educational needs of the children to be served. 

This federal policy appeared unclear and led to uneven interpretations of 
rulemaking authority by states. 

This issue was explored indepth in a comprehensive study conducted by 
NIE of the clarity of the legal framework for state administration of the 
Title I program as it existed prior to 1978 (Gaffney, Thomas, & Silver- 
stein, 1977). The NIE study noted that SEAs had to rely on correspondence 
from federal personnel and outdated handbooks to ascertain the appro- 
priateness of their policies or guidelines. The unclear authority to make 
rules led to the situation where some states made lots of rules, while 
others made almost none. The active rulemakers were observed to make two 
types of rules — rules that clarified but did not restrict (e.g., providing 
examples of how to implement both inclass as well as pullout programs) and 
rules that restricted program design options 



1 Section 116a. 25(h) of the Title I regulations states: "The state edu- 
cational agency may establish such additional rules and procedures, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this section, as may be reasonably 
necessary to insure the involvement of parents and the proper organ- 
ization and functioning of parent advisory councils" ( Federal Register , 
vol. 41, No. 189, 28 September 1976). 
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of districts. Restrictive policies occurred generally as a result of the 
state's desire to: 

• clarify certain federal requirements that w^re in- 
tentionally left vague in the Title I statute or regul- 
ations (e.g., sufficient size, scope, and quality pro- 
visions); , 

• guard against audit exceptions — states selected overly 
restrictive policies either by choice or because of 
insufficient understanding of the requirement (e.g., the 
requirement that all districts are to use ptillout pro- 
grams is mandated neither by statute nor by regulation); 
or 

• further state goals that may be encouraged by the state's 
general educational philosophy (e.g., requiring minimum 
staff qualifications or focus on particular grade spans). 

The NIE study also noted that states developed rules in response to 
requests for additional clarification from districts or to requests to 
change practices to come into compliance made by federal personnel (often 
as a result of Program Review visits). 

The extent of the rulemaking authority adopted by states was one of 
the state administration variables examined by Goettel, Kaplan, & Orland 
(1977) in another NIE-funded study. While the states' level of rulemaking 
activity was important in examining the extent of states' control over 
their districts, the power of enforcing the rules was also a critical 
factor in assessing successful state administration. Uneven enforcement 
of rules was observed in two areas: , 

• Rules were enforced differentially as a function of dis- 
trict: Districts large in allocation frequently challenged 
state policies or the power of state^ to enforce their 
rules, while districts with small 'allocations did not. 

i 

• Rules were enforced differentially ajs a function of con- 
tent: Most states strongly enforcfecf the funds allocation 
provisions but did not enforce the program design require- 
ments. This latter finding may als6 be due, in part, to the 
differential' enforcement requirements by ED. 

Xhe House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education emphasized in the hearings conducted prior to the 1978 Edu- 
cational Amendments that states play an important role in administering 
Title I programs: "The important function they perform in such areas as 
application approval , monitoring, auditing, and enforcement should not be 
undercut because of uncertainty about their authority to establish state 
Title I rules and regulations" (p. 43). Furthermore, the NIE study 
recommended that ED clarify the scope of the rulemaking authority to 
reduce the risk that states will adopt overly restrictive policies. This 
recommendation appeared to guide the thinking of the House Committee 
members, as they expressed concern over possible misinterpretations of 
federal regulations. The Committee urged the Commissioner (now 
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Secretary of ED) to "clarify the various legal program design options and 
the circumstances under which different program components may be included 
in program designs" (p. 43). 

The resulting law in 1978 gave the authority of states to adopt rules, 
regulations, procedures, criteria, or other requirements applicable to 
their administration of the Title I program as long as they do not con- 
flict with any other applicable federal laws. In response to the Com- 
mittee's concern, ED attempted in the Proposed Rules dated 1. Jun<* 1980 to 
clarify the statute by providing examples of (Section 116.122) and limi- 
tations on (Section 116.121) state rulemaking authority. While states 
could adopt reasonable rules concerning size, scope, and quality of 
Title I projects, staff-pupil ratios, amounts of instructional time 
provided to" Title I students, or the number of categories of curriculum 
areas that may be included in a Title I project, states were not allowed 
to adopt rules that prescribed grade levels to be included in a Title I 
project or prohibited local agencies from including a particular cur- 
riculum area in its Title I project. States objected to the section 
delimiting their rulemaking authority, because they interpreted it to mean 
that states had to approve district programs in any curriculum area that 
the district could prove a need— thus, music or physical education pro- 
grams backed by local needs assessments could not be disallowed. In the 
Final Regulations dated 19 January 1981, ED modified this language of the 
regulations. While giving LEAs the authority to determine which grade 
levels are included in their projects, and which curriculum areas are 
included, the regulations specified that the "curriculum areas meet all 
Title I requirements" (Section 200.122(c)(2)) . 

The State Management Practices Study* began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the rule- 
making provisions included in the 1978 law (and the 1981 regulations) : 

• To what extent did the rulemaking provisions affect states 1 
administrative practices? 

• What problems did states encounter in exercising their 
rulemaking authority? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to make 
rules if this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

In the midst of the data collection, new legislation that would affect 
Title I programs beginning in Fall 1982 waff pas Jed. Chapter 1 of the 
Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, however, contained 
no express provisions for rulemaking. Thus, the last section oi the 
rulemaking interview, namely the theoretical question of whether the 
states would plan to continue making rules if this authority wa;3 not 
expressly permitted by law, took on added significance. States were 
confronted with the possibility that no provision in rulemaking might 
exist in the hew law. 
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The lack of a provision in the Chapter 1 legislation generated con- 
siderable controversy. Some states strongly believed that they were 
powerless to make rules without legal authority vested in them. Others 
felt that no provision was needed— that the power given to states to 
approve district applications carried with it an implied rulemaking 
authority. The situation created some unusual alliances. Very large 
states joined with some of the smaller, "local control," states to lobby 
for inclusion of a rulemaking provision in the Chapter 1 statute, since 
neither group felt it could make rules without express legal authority. 

The draft Chapter 1 regulations, which were published in the Federal 
Register on 12 February 1982, included a reference tc state rulemaking 
(Section 200.59): 

In accordance with State law, the State or ar appropriate 
entity thereof, may adopt rules, regulations, procedures, 
guidelines, and criteria regarding the use of Chapter 1 
funds, provided that those rules, regulations, 
procedures, guidelines, and criteria do not conflict with 
the provisions of 

(a) Chapter 1; 

(b) the regulations in this part; or 

(c) other applicable Federal statutes and regulations. 

Since this news did not reach states until most of the deta were col- 
lected, a uniform set of reactions to this provision in the Chapter 1 
regulations was not collected. 

This chapter summarizes the findings of the State Management Practices 
Study to each of the four questions listed above. Also included in this 
discussion are states 1 preliminary views of the impact of Chapter 1 on 
their future rulemaking activities. The chapter will conclude with 
opinions of a sample of districts to their states 1 past rulemaking activ- 
ities. 

Implementation 

What is a Rule? 

All states make rules considering the definition of rulemaking given 
in the 1978 statute: Any regulations, procedures, or guidelines issued by 
states are considered to be rules. In a strict sense, application ap- 
proval procedures and deadlines are rules, but most readers would find 
this use of rules to be trivial. Gaffney, Thomas, and Silverstein (1977) 
tended to view most state rules as restrictive, because they eliminated 
program options for LEAs, which connotes a negative use of rule author- 
ity. The State Management Practices Study, however, chose to view rule- 
making as a process that states could use to strengthen their state 
administration of a large, complex program. It was felt that this inter- 
pretation was consistent with that of the House Subcommittee 
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present^ in the introduction to this chapter: States 1 important func- 
tions in approval of applications, monitoring, and enforcement should not 
be undercut due to uncertainty about their rulemaking authority. 

It will be apparent from this chapter that states make rules for 
different reasons. Some states make rules solely to clarify the federal 
Title I requirements, such as making rules to clarify what kinds of local 
activities involving private school participation are legal. Other states 
attempt to use their rulemaking authority to clarify what is meant by 
"sufficient size, scope, and quality" by requiring that districts follow 
certain program guidelines. 

It will also be apparent from this chapter that states make rules in 
different ways. Some states make rules "informally," that is, without a 
public hearing, while other states .-ist get the approval of their Chief 
State School Officer or the State Board before «a Title I rule can be 
made. While some may argue that a rule that has not gone through a public 
hearing process is not a rule, the State Management Practices Study 
believes that these informal guidelines can be treated as rul%s because 
they are mentioned specifically by Section 165: Any procedure or guide- 
line can be considered a rule. 

These issues are restated as follows: 

• Are rules differentially enforced as a function of the 
way in which they were made? A Title I coordinator in 
one state may make a rule that specifies that Title I 
services should be concentrated on the elementary 
grades. In another state, the State Board, with input 
from its Title I coordinator, may make a rule. that all 
districts must serve the most educationally needy stu- 
dents in the areas of reading, mathematics, writing, and 
bilingual education. If \istricts challenge both of 
these rules, will the districts succeed? In one case, 

~The^rule was~mSrtiM.nf ormally, that is, by the Title I 
office, while the otfier^rule went through a formal 
hearing process and Was approved by the State Board. 

• Are rules differentially enforced as a function of their 
content? If a district program fails to be supplemental, 
fiscal sanctions may be imposed on the LEA until it comes 
into compliance. Any state rules that taay make it more 

.likely for LEAs to meet the requirements are very likely 
followed without question. The question arises, however, 
as to a rule that requires LEAs to utilize small in- 
structor-student ratios of not more than one instructor 
to five students. How enforceable is this rule if LEAs 
wish to utilize large groups in a laboratory setting? 

• What enforcement sanctions can states use to enforce 
their rules? Do they view the rules made informally by 
the Title I unit as equivalent to the requirements of any 
federal or state law and hence enforce them as such? Or 
do the states try to convince their LEAs of the value 
their rules, hope that their rules never get challenged, 
because if they do, states might have to back down? 
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All of these rulemaking and rule enforcement issues pertain to the ul- 
timate legality of state rules. If rules do not go through a formal 
hearing process, and many of the Title I so-called rules do not, can they 
be enforced? , 

Another issue that will emerge in this chapter is that some states 
view themselves as being "local control" states. Th/it is, they prefer to 
take a nondirective administrative posture in front of their districts. 
While they do not make any formal rules, those that would go through a 
formal hearings process, many make numerous informal guidelines to help 
their districts improve programs. Guidelines can be present in the 
instructions of an application or included as items to be reviewed in a 
monitoring checklist— they do not need to be published in a handbook of 
rules. Thus, as noted later in this chapter, some of these ' local con- 
trol" states tend to be categorized as active rulemakers because they make 
many "informal guidelines." 

The use of rulemaking in Title I management is fairly complex. 
Whether "informal" guidelines are as binding on LEAs as "formal" rules is 
a critical issue.' If they are not binding, they most likely cannot be 
enforced; If they cannot be enforced, do states, in fact, have the 
rulemaking authority as envisioned by Congress when Section 165 was added 
to the Title I statute? 

* These issues will be explored indepth throughout the remainder of this 
chapter. 

The rulemaking series of interview questions, unlike any other in the 
interview, generated strong feelings on the part of the respondents. For 
some, the "local control" philosophy espoused by their states made it 
impossible for them to make formal rules governing Title I programs. 
These states were limited to making informal guidelines, which may or may 
not be enforceable if push comes to shove. For other coordinators , _who 
indicated that they had been active rulemakers, the presciptive Title I 
law in 1978 brought the need for additional rulemaking activity to a 
halt. The mere thought of initiating rules to govern district choices was 
unpleasant to another group of coordinators, who indicated that any rules 
or informal guidelines they made were done solely in response to a per- 
ceived request from district or federal Title I personnel. While some 
coordinators firmly believed that the rulemaking authority was critical to 
the success of their program administration and that a rulemaking pro- 
vision would need to be included in a Title I law for them to continue 
making rules, others firmly did not. 

Rulemaking is very different from the other state responsibilities in 
that it is not requir ed of states in the same way as is monitoring or , 
approving applications or providing technical assistance: states will not 
be criticized for not making rules (especially as long as they have legal 
district programs), whereas they will be cited for failure to comply with 
their prescribed monitoring requirements. Thus, states might fall into a 
non-rulemaking category for several reasons— because of their state 
philosophy or because of feelings that the law leaves so few sections open 
to states for making rules. If states decide not to exercise their 
rulemaking authority, for whatever reasons, the question remains as to how 
these states might help their districts design quality programs. It was 
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speculated that state3 might compensate for the nonuse by increasing their 
oversight in other areas, such as increased monitoring efforts or greater 
attention paid to the application process. 

Any summary of the implementation of the rulemaking provision must 
include recognition of state contextual factors (e.g., the existence of 
formal rulemaking processes in the state and the educational philosophy of 
the state) and Title I contextual factors (e.g., minimal need for making 
rules created by a prescriptive law) in addition to those factors assoc- 
iated with the respondents themselves. The discussion of how states 
implemented their rulemaking authority, which will take these factors into 
consideration, will be organized around the following three questions: 

• To what extent was the rulemaking authority given to states 
by the 1978 Title I law utilized? 

• How did states use rulemaking to facilitate their admin- 
istration of the Title program? 

• To what extent is the rulemaking responsibility interrelated 
with other state responsibilities? 

Extent of Rulemaking Activities 

What are the Characteristics of Rulemakers ? 

State Title I coordinators were characterized as "active" rulemakers, 
"minimal" rulemakers, or "non-rulemakers" on the basis of their answers to 
the interview questions. The 22 coordinators classified as "active" 
rulemakers generally talked freely about their rulemaking processes, 
policies they had instituted, handbooks they had developed, and offered 
ways in which rulemaking had facilitated their program administration. 
The 17 coordinators classified as "minimal" rulemakers indicated they used 
rulemaking primarily to clarify or interpret the federal law for* their 
districts and that they needed to use the provision only occasionally. 
Some of these occasional rulemakers, however, had established formal 
processes already existing in their states for making rules, and these 
individuals indicated they had no need to use the authority given to them 
by Title I law. Several characteristic responses of the 10 non-rulemakers 
were mentioned earlier in this section. 

It had been hypothesized early in this study that use of the rule- 
making authority would facilitate Title I administration in states having 
large numbers of LEAs, since any new policies made in response to federal 
requests or legislation could be disseminated to all districts to effect 
changes in a short period of time through published memoranda or handbooks 
or through use of monitoring or technical assistance mechanisms. States 
with small numbers of LEAs, on the other hand, seemed to have frequent 
SEA-LEA communications where any decisions involving changes to state or 
district practices could be discussed on an individual basis. Hence, 
official rules mandated across districts would not be needed. 

Rulemaking use was therefore examined as a function of state dem- 
ographics. The act iye, rulemakers differed from the non-rulemakers and 



minimal rulemakers as expected, in that they had more LEAs, but the groups 
did not differ on numbers of professional Title I staff or on the amounts 
of state administrative. setasides available to them. 

Almost all (N -17) of the active rulemakers tended to be active in 
their rulemaking efforts even before the provision was included in the 
1978 Title I law. Of those classified as minimal rulemakers, more than 
one-half (N - 9) tended to make all of their rules prior to 1978. These 
individuals generally reported that, with the enactment of the 1978 law, 
there was no need to make any more rules, since the federal legislation 
was more than adequate to guide program implementation or administration. 
Examining the extent of rulemaking activity (e.g., none, rules made before 
1978, rules made both before and after 1978, or rules made primarily after 
1978) as a function of state characteristics, it is evident that the 
pre-1978 rulemaking group and the bef ore-and-af ter 1978 rulemaking group 
did not differ from each other in terras of allocation, population, numbers 
of LEAs or in numbers of staff. But bojth of these rulemaking groups 
tended to be larger than the nan-rulemaker or post-1978 rulemaker groups. 

Thus, while rulemaking may tend to be utilized more by the larger 
states, it is noteworthy that some large states continued to make rules 
after the 1978 Title I law, while others did not. Some possible reasons 
for this finding will be explored in the second section of this chapter, 
when the uses for rules are examined in detail. 

How are Rules Made and Enforced ? 

State Title I coordinators were asked to indicate the extent to >which 
the rules or guidelines affecting Title I programs were initiated by 
themselves, by their districts, or by federal personnel. On the basis of 
their answers, states were classified into four groups: 

• State influence : Most of the rules made were initiated 
by the state Title I coordinator possibly with assistance 

from his or her staff. \ 

• State-local influence : Most of the rules made were 
initiated almost equally hy either the state Title I 
coordinator or by the districts. 

« District influence : Most of the rules made were init- 
iated by the districts. 

• Federal influence : Most of the rules made were in 
response to perceived requests from federal personnel. 

An examination of influence as a function of rulemaking use is pre- 
sented in Table 1. 




Table 1 



Rule Influence as a Function of Rulemaking 3 



Use of 
Rulemaking 

None 

Minimal 

Active 



State 



0 
8 
16 



Rule Influence 
State-Local District 



0 

3 
4 



0 

3 

1 ' 



Federal 



2 b 

2 
1 



a Data from nine states are missing. 

b This number could perhaps be legitimately increased to 10, since 
8 states indicated no use of rulemaking due to adequacy of the 
federal Title I legislation. However, since those states did not 
answer the influence item on which the Classification was based, 
their inferred answers are not included. 



Clearly, the state-influence states are the most active rulemakers, 
followed by the state-local-itif luence states. Both of these groups Vl-4 of 
the state-influence and 6 of the state-local-influence groups) also tended 
to be active in the making of rules both before and after 1978. The 
district influence and federal-influence groups, on the other hand, tended 
to be minimal rulemakers and equally divided between making rules only 
prior to 1978 and making rules both before and after 1978* 

Once the decision to make a rule is made, the rule can be approved 
through .use of formal or informal processes. The processes by which rules 
are made affecting their programs are summarized in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Rulemaking Processes Reported by States 3 



Process Number of States 

• Title I unit primarily 8 

• Title I unit, plus input or approval from 

other unit in SEA 4 

• Title I unit with approval by Chief State 

School Officer 9 

• Title I unit with approval by State Board 9 

• Title I unit plus input/approval by State 

Board, Legislature (including Secretary 

of State) 4 

• Board of Regents or State Board 2 

• Other undetermined public hearing process 5 



Data from eight states are missing. 



One group of 12 states indicated that they relied primarily on in- 
formal processes (i.e., the Title I unit, or the Title I unit plus input' 
or approval from another unit in the SEA (generally a Fedeiral Programs 
Division that may include the Title I unit)) to make rules or . guidelines 
that affect Title I programs. Another group of 14 states indicated that 
any rules made in the state that affect local programs must go through a 
formal rulemaking process, which may include the Chief State School 
Officer, State Board, legislature, or a public hearing process. 2 Still 
another group of 15 states indicated that rules affecting Title I programs 
could be made either formally through the approved rulemaking procedures 
existing in the state or informally by the Title I unit. 

The states reporting primary reliance on informal rules are, clearly 
different from the rest: they have smaller Title I allocations, including 
amounts for state administration; total state revenues available for 
education; smaller populations in 1960, 1970, and 1980; less population 
density; fewer cities over 25,000 or 100,000; and fewer professional 
Title I staff. The three process groups did not differ with respect to 
numbers of LEAs. Informal rulemakers tended to be more active rulemakers, 
whereas the remaining states are split between minimal and active rule- 
making. Most informal rulemakers also tended to make rules before and 
after the 1978 Title I law; the trend is less clear for the other two 
process groups, which tended to have larger percentages of states making 
rules only before 1978. The informal use group was split evenly between 
the state-influence and state-local influence groups; the other two 
process groups were primarily state-influence groups. 

The demographic characteristics of the process groups coupled with a 
review of their answers to the rulemaking questions suggest that the 
so-called "local control" states tend to be- informal rulemakers. Because 
some of these "local control" states were also characterized by this study 
as being active rulemakers, which appeared incongruent with the states 1 
perceptions of themselves, rulemaking use was further investigated by, an 
examination of states f enforcement activities. It was hypothesized that 
rules made informally by Title I staff — as opposed to rules that resulted 
from a formal hearing process — might not be strongly enforced, which would 
perhaps be congruent with the goals of a non-directive on "locals control" 
states. Table 3 presents this relationship. 



2 Data are missing from eight states that indicated no use of the 

Title I rulemaking provision. It is not known whether any of those had 
formal state processes that could have been used to affect Title I 
programs. 



Table 3 

Rule Process as a Function of Enforcement 3 

Enforcement of Rules 
None Some All 
Rule Process Enforced Enforced Enforced 

Informal 2 0 10 

Both 1 8 6 

Formal 0 2 11 



a Data from eight non-rule use states are missing. 



It is apparent from Table 3 that most of the informal rulemakers jtend 
to enforce all of their rules just as do the formal rulemakers. The only 
states that tended to differentiate enforcement policies are those with 
both formal and informal rulemaking procedures. The typical response of 
these states was that they were able to enforce all rules that were made 
via formal rulemaking processes, but their informal rules or guidelines 
could not be similarly enforced. An examination of the enforcement 
strategies reported by these three process groups shows that 

• formal rulemakers enforce rules through monitoring and 
auditing or withholding of funds; 

• informal rulemakers enforce their rules as they would 
enforce any federal law through application approval, 
monitoring, and auditing or withholding of funds; and 

• both formal and informal rulemakers enforce their rules' 
through application approval and coercion. 

Three observations should be noted here. First, formal rulemakers 
enforce all rules using formal monitoring and enforcement procedures; they 
did not apparently feel the need to use bluffing or coercion to effect 
enforcement. Second, informal rulemakers also report using formal en- 
forcement procedures. The informal rulemakers, however, justify their use 
of these procedures because of their assumption that their rules parallel 
the Title I law so closely that these rules can be enforced in the same 
way that any federal law can be enforced. The informal rulemakers, 
probably for this reason, also do not need to depend upon bluff and 
coercion and other persuasive enforcement techniques. Third, both the 
formal and informal process group uses application approval and monitoring 
to enforce their rules, but they do not make any claims that their rules 
closely follow federal law, which might facilitate enforcement. Instead, 
this group relies on coercion and persuasion to perfect enforcement, but, 
if challenged by districts, the Title I coordinators indicated they might 
have to back down. This group is perhaps more aware of what Title I rules 

. can and-xannot_ ie^ 

formal rule 
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enforcement policies in their states. A few of these coordinators ad- 
mitted that, if particularly large-allocation districts discovered that 
some of their informal Title I rules were not required by a state or 
federal law, they could not force the districts to implement them. While 
they believed that these Title I policies were reasonable in as much as 
some were designed to help districts improve the quality of their pro- 
grams, the coordinators stood ready to accept alternative methods from 
districts deciding to challenge them. 

The state-influence states tended to be the most active enforcers and 
were heavy users of all of the enforcement strategies discussed,. earlier . 
All but 2 of the 11 coordinators who indicated use of coercion as an 
enforcement strategy were classified as a state-influence state. This 
observation makes sense, since a request to initiate rules — either by the 
districts or be federal personnel — probably carries with it an implied 
enforcement authority. This hypothesis is somewhat supported by the data 
although the number of states involved is small; the district-influence 
states reported relying only on the use of monitoring and auditing as 
enforcement techniques. 

The following summarizes the study's findings on rule initiation and 
enforcement: 

• State-influence states, and state-local influence states to 
a lesser extent, are active rulemakers and enforcers. 
State-influence states rely heavily .on coercion and may have 
to back down in enforcement if challenged by districts. 
While formal and both formal and informal rule process 
groups tended to be primarily state-influence states, the 
informal group was divided among the state-influence and 
state-local influence states. , 

• District-influence and f ederal J inf luence states tend to be 
minimal rulemakers. Yet the? feel free to use monitoring 
and enforcement techniques without relying on coercion, 
since a request for initiation of a rule may be perceived by 
states to carry with it an implied enforcement authority. 

Informal rulemakers tend to be small in population and 
allocation, yet are active rulemakers and active enforcers. 
They tend to enforce Title I rules in the same ways that 
they would enforce any federal law. ^ » 

The formal and both formal and inf ormat^xo^s are larger in 
population and allocation, yet are split between minimal and 
active rulemaking. While both groups enforced rules through 
use of formal monitoring and enforcement techniques, the 
both formal and informal group also tended to rely on 
coercion, and, if challenged by districts indicated they 
might have to back down in their enforcement. 
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What Other Factors May Affect Extent of Rule Use? 



Three other factors were examined that were hypothesized to play an 
important role in states decisions to exercise their rulemaking auth- 
ority: the importance states attached to rulemaking, including the amoutit 
of time states reported spending on rulemaking activities; perceived 
, helpfulness of ED in this area; and state contextual factors. 

Importance of rulemaking * It was hypothesized that state Title I 
coordinators who tended to feel the rulemaking provision was important 
would also tend to be more active in this area. The coordinators were 
asked to rate the rulemaking provision as being of "little or no impor- 
tance," of "moderate importance," or of "substantial importance" in 
meeting the purposes of the Title I law. They were also asked what 
percentage of their time (and time of their staffs) was spent in rule- 
making activities. Table 4 presents the median percent of time spent on 
rulemaking activities as a function of the importance ratings. 



Table 4 

Percentage of Time Spent in Rulemaking as a Function of its Importance 3 

Importance Median Percent 

Rating 



Little or no 
Importance 

Moderate 
Importance 

Substantial 
Importance 

Group Median 



of Timer Spent 


Low 


High 


N 


.5 


0 


5.0 


12 


1.0 


0 


10.0 


20 


5.0 


0 


10.0 


15 



2.0 



9 

ERIC 



a Data from two states are missing. 



These data suggest that the 'amount of time spent in rulemaking activities 
as a function of how important states feel the provision is. 

The amount of time spent on rulemaking is also related to states 1 
extent of rule activity: Median percents of time spent on rulemaking by 
the non-rulemakers, minimal rulemakers, and active ruleraakers are .5, 1.0, 
and 3.0, respectively. 

Helpfulness of ED . State Tit-le I coordinators were asked how ED has 
helped them .to carry out their r »making responsibilities^ The question 
was raised as to whether coordinators who felt that ED was supportive of 
their rulemaking efforts would be more likely to make rules. Table 5 
presents these findings as a function of rulemaking. 
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Table 5 



Helpfulness of ED as a Function of Rulemaking 3 



Helpfulness of ED 



Use of 
Rulemaking 



Hindered 



Helpful ' Helpful 



Somewhat 



Neither/ 

Not Consulted 



None 

Minimal 

Active 



0 
1 
2 



0 
0 
2 



0 
4^ 
14 



• 3 
10 
3 



a Data from 10 states are missing. 



It is apparent that active rulemakers generally felt ED was helpful. ED 
staff was helpful by reviewing rules states developed, by suggesting areas 
in which states should make rules to become in compliance with the law, 
and by supporting states' authority to make rules. Active users of the 
rulemaking authority also tended to report more interactions with ED; high 
proportions of the non-rulemakers and minimal rulemakers reported infre- 
quent, yet neutral, consultations with ED on rulemaking issues. Since ED 
was often viewed in a supporting role by reinforcing states' clout to make 
rules — even states that were reluctant to make rules may have done so. 

State contextual factors . It was hypothesized that rulemaking use 
might be affected by the type of organizational structure of a state — in 
particular, whether Title I functions were decentralized to other units in 
the state agency or whether regional offices were present. It was ex- 
pected that small, self-contained units with no regional offices might not 
need to make rules, since communications among staff and LEAs might be 
frequent. Rulemaking might be more necessary in large decentralized 
states with functions spread across units and regional offices. The data, 
however suggest that no differences in level of rulemaking activity 
occured as a function of organizational structure. 

Use of Rulemaking to Facilitate Program Administration 

This section, which summarizes states' uses of rulemaking to facil- 
itate program administration, is organized around three questions: 

• For which- LEA requirements did states make rules? 

• To what extent did states use rulemaking to help design 
quality programs? 

• To what extent did states use rulemaking to help strengthen 
program administration? 
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Content Areas of Title I Rules 



State Title I coordinators were asked in which of the district re- 
quirements they made rules. The rules Title I units made that are of 
interest to this study are those that clarify the Title I federal leg- 
islation. To guide states 1 thinking in this area, the Title I coordi- 
nators were asked to use the district requirements presented in the 1978 
Title I law as a basis for describing the rules that they developed. 
Because the program design requirements had considerable more leeway for 
state interpretation, more attention was paid to state rules in these 
areas as described in the next section below. 

This question disturbed some coordinators, especially those who 
labeled themselves as nondirective, because it forced them to list- all 
areas in which they made rules. Some "coordinators answered the question 
only by reporting rules made through a formal rulemaking process, while 
others listed informal (called working procedures, guidelines, memoranda, 
for example) as well as formal rules. The data from the 46 coordinators 
who responded to this question are summarized in Table 6 as a function of 
rulemaking use. 

Despite the fact that the data may be an underestimate of the numbers 
of rules made by states, especially by the states that consider themselves 
to be nondirective,, it is noted fhat the relative proportions of rules 
made in each of the five categories—funds allocation, targeting and 
student selection, program design, evaluation, and parent involvement — by 
the minimal and active rulemasers were not as different as had been 
expected. It had been hypothesized that the minimal rulemakers might make 
fewer rules in the area of program design than the active rulemakers, 
since these coordinators indicated that their rules tended to clarify 
federal law; it had been anticipated that the minimal rulemakers would be 
active in making rules in the areas of funds allocation, targeting and 
student selection, parent involvement (primarily parent advisory coun- 
cils), and evaluation (primarily sustaining gains). While the data in 
Table 6 offer some support for the hypothesis that minimal rule rulemakers 
tended not to make many rules in the area of program design, caution must 
be exercised so as not to overinterpret these findings. Since it was 
apparent that the nondirective states appeared to feel that targeting or 
funds allocation were more "acceptable" rulemaking topics than was program 
design, the issue of what rules states made to help their districts design 
quality programs was addressed again in another section of the interview 
and will be discussed next. 

Use of Rules to* Design Quality Programs 

State Title I coordinators were probed to ascertain what rules they 
made to help districts design quality programs, as the regulations appear 
to encourage states to make rules to clarify the "sufficient size, scope, 
and quality" provision. Many varied names were given to the informal 
rules made by the coordinators—program memos, working procedures, operat- 
ing procedures, guidelines, interpretations, policy statements, division- 
level policies — wliich made it somewhat difficult for the interviewer to 
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make sure that the concept of making rules extended to whatever name for 
informal rules that was given out by the coordinators. 

Rules or guidelines made it. the area of quality program- design did not 
always take the form of published memos or handbooks. A review of state 
administrative documents also shows that rules were tucked away in the j 
district applications or in the monitoring checklists used by SEA Title I 
staff during their district onsite monitoring visits. Many of these rules 
inserted into the application or the monitoring checklists #ere those that 
are easy to quantify, such as those pertaining to the size (e.g., staff- o, 
pupil ratios, instructional time) or scope (e.g., type of program, grade- 
level focus) of the project. 

Rules, obtained both from the coordinators and from their documents, 
fell into 15 different areas as shown in ►Table 7. 



Table 7 

Rules Developed by States to Help Design Quality Programs 

Rule Areas Number of States 

* 

Staffing Rules 

Staff-pupil ratios 16 

- Title I staff qualifications 10 . 

- Staff inservice requirements 7 

- Education aide requirements 7 

Instructional Rules 

- Amount of instructional time 13 

- Instructional approach 

(e.g., diagnostic-prescriptive) 7 

- Evaluation (for program improvement) i 

- Coordination of Title I program 
with regular classroom approach 



9 



Other Program Rules 

- Needs assessment 

- Student selection 8 

- Parent involvement 6 

- Type .of program (i.e., pullout, inclass) A 

- School-level plans 2 

Administration-related Rules 

- Per-pupil expenditure 5 

- Recordkeeping systems , 2 
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The numbers of design rules reported were related to the extent of 
rulemaking use. The states making more design rules were more likely to 
make rules even prior to the 19/8 Title I law, while the less active 
rulemakers were not. 

States reporting the higher number of design rules tended to utilize 
informal rulemaking processes or have both informal and formal processes 
in their scates; only 2 of the 14 states reporting reliance primarily on 
formal rulemaking processes mentioned 3 or 4 design rules. The greater 
numbers of design rules are also reported only by the state-influence and 
state-local influence states as shown irf Table 8. 



Table 8 

Design Rules as a Function of Rule Influence 3 

Number of Design rtules 
Rule Influence J) 1-2 3 or moire 

State 4 9 13 

State-local 12 4 

District 3 1 0 

Federal' 4 1 0 



a Data from seven non-rulemaking states are missing. 



Thus, states classified as active in making rules to help design 
quality •programs tend to have coordinators who initiate rules on their own 
(or in conjunction with their districts), rely primarily on informal 
rulemaking processes (or a, combination of informal processes with formal 
rulemaking procedures), and make rules ov^r a long period of time (ex- 
tending prior to 1978). 

Years of experience held by, the Title I coordinators are associated 
with the presence of any design rules. It is also true t ?at the more 
active rulemakers generally have more years of experience. This greater 
amount of experience may make it easier for states to make and enforce 
rules, particularly in the design area, since they have presumably de-^ 
veloped effective working relationships with their districts. It may also 
mean that th^ experienced coordinators feel more comfortable with their 
oversight role and are willing to take the risk of making some few program 
design rules that may be challenged and rejected, knowing that their 
intentions of trying to help districts improve local programs are good. 

While states differed in the numbers of design rules made, it was 
possible that the content of these design rules might also be important. 
An examination of the 15 types of rules displayed in Table 7 suggests that 
some, such as instructional approach or staff-pupil ratios, were focused 
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more on program than others, such as recordkeeping systems or student 
1 selection. Analyses carried out on these data suggested that the eight 
staffing and instructional rules listed were highly intercorrelated . A 
variable was created that reflected the number of "quality" design rules 
made by each state within, this subset of eight items (range: 0 to 7). 

The number of quality design rules reported by states was signif- 
icantly related to overall rulemaking use (see Table 9). 



Table 9 

Quality Design Rules as a Function of Rulemaking 

t ' t m 

U se 0 f m Numbers of Quality Design Rules 

Rulemaking ■ . - 0 ~ * — 2 or more 

None ° . . 10 0 

Minimal ' ■ m 17 Q 

Acti-ve * - 8 - 14 



The 14 active states reporting .the higher tfumber of quality design rules 
began making rules prior to 1978 and are "the state-influence (and state- 
local-influence*) states. As^hown in. Table 10, they do .not rely exclu- . 
sively on formal rules^ . ? 



Table 10 

.a 



Quality Design Rules as a Function of Rule Process' 

Numbers of Quality Design Rules 



.Rule PrQcess 

Informal 

Both 

Formal 



0-1 2 or more 

i 

6 6 

8 7 

13 1 



a Data from eight non-rulemaking states are missing. 



A high number of quality design rules is also associated with a high 
rating of importance for rulemaking; all of the ratings of rulemaking as 
"little or nft importance' 1 were reported by the^ states with 0 or 1 quality 
design rules. 

To summarize, states that report making quality design rules differ 
from those that report making lists of design rules in that they are only 
£he active rulemakers— no minimal rulemakers ever reported making two or 
more of the quality design piles. On all other dimensions, however, they 
are similar. 
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Use of Rules to Strengthen Program Administration 



State Title I coordinators were asked to what extent the rulemaking 
provision facilitated their administration of the Title I program. About 
' one-half of the coordinators felt that the provision had facilitated their 
administrative efforts. Sample responses include: "rulemaking gives- us 
clout;" "brings about more consistency in program implementation at local 
level;" "is important for state operation of a program;" "it's nice to 
have in the law, even if you don't need to use it." The states indicating 
that the rulemaking provision did not facilitate their program admin- 
istration indicated that "we always assumed we had the power;" "there is 
no n^ed for the provision, c since there were too many rules and regulations 
created by the 1978 law anyway;" "we have the power under state law (as a 
designated state office has the power) to make rules foverning Title I 
programs;" "a provision for rulemaking may be much more important in a 
less prescriptive law." 

The' feeling that rulemaking strengthens program administration is 
related to states' use of the provision as shown in Table 11. 



Table 11 

Reports of Rules to Strengthen Program Administration as a 
Function of Rulemaking 



Use of 
Rulemaking 

None 

Minimal 

Active 



Rules Strengthen 
Program Administration 
No Yes 



10 
10 

5 



0 
7 
17 



In addition, while those who felt that rules do not strengthen program 
administration were evenly divided among rule use prior to 1978 and use 
both before and after 1978, almost all of the states favoring use of rules 
to strengthen administration (N = 17) were active in their rulemaking 
activities both before and after the 1978 Title I law. 

The* tendency to feel rules strengthen program administration was 
reported by the coordinators who tended to play a more active role in 
initiating rules (e.g., state-influence or state-local influence states) 
as shown in Table 12. 
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Table 12 



Reports of Rules to Strengthen Program Administration as a 
Function of Rule Influence 3 

Rules to Strengthen 
Program Administration 
Rule Influen ce No Yes 

State 

State-local 
District 
Federal 



8 
2 



16 
5 
2 
1 



a Data from nihe states are missing. 



Greater numbers of quality design rules were also related to reports 
that rules were used to strengthen program administration as shown in 
Table 13. 



Table 13 



Reports of Rules to Str 
Function o 

Quality Design 
Rule Reported 

0-1 
2 or more 



igthen Program Administration as a 
Quality Design Rules 

Rules to Strengthen 
Program Administration 
No Yes 



22 13 
3 11 



- Thus, the state coordinators who felt that rulemaking tended to 
strengthen their program administration were active rulemakers — in terms 
of their, use of design rules, v in length of time they have been making 
rules, and ifi terms of the coordinators taking more responsibility in 
initiating rules. The profile of states indicating that there was no need 
for the provision was one of inactivity: all of them were non-rulemakers 
or minimal ruleiftakers, all -raade one or fewer quality design rules, they 
tended to be federal-influence or district-influence states in terras of 
initiation of rules, they tended to ra^ke most of' their rules prior to 
1978. There was a tendency 'for the coordinators who felt rulemaking, 
strengthened their program administration to rely primarily on informal 
rules, while the coordinators who felt there was no need for the provision 
did not. 
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Because such a large number of states, approximately one-half, felt 
that the rulemaking provision did not facilitate their program admin- 
istration, the question was raised as to how these states did manage their 
programs. For example, instead of relying on rulemaking authority, states 
might rely on providing more technical assistance to help districts 
improve the quality of their programs or by being more active monitors in 
the area of program quality to ensure that districts focus on program 
quality issues, The extent to which less active rulemaking states engaged 
in these other activities is discussed in the next section-. 

Interrelationship of Rulemaking with Other State Responsibilities 

The making of rules was expected to be related to. other state respon- 
sibilities. For example, states might need to provide technical assist- 
ance to districts to help tifcem understand the new rules and to help them 
implement the new policies for states might need to monitor district / 
practices to ensure that the state-developed Title I rules were being 
implemented. Thus, one might expect that active rulemakers would also be 
active monitors or providers of technical assistance. -On the other hand, 
states that are characterized as active in rulemaking might tend to have 
an active management style across all of their responsibilities—hence, 
active rule makers might tend to be active in all activities regardless of 
the numbers of rules on content of the rules they developed. 

This section will examine rulemaking activities as a function of 
activities in other areas of state responsibility, particularly appli- 
cation approval, monitoring, technical assistance, and evaluation, to 
determine more clearly what role rulemaking plays in state management of ^ 
the Title I program. The discussion will focus on the extent of rule 
activities in three ways: ' \ 

• active rulemakers — active use of other responsibilities; 

• active rulemakers — less active use of other respon- 
sibilities; and 

• • less active rulemakers — active use of state responsibilities 
as compensation for lack of rules. 

Active Rulemakers: Active Use of Other Responsibilities 

Monitoring . As shown previously in Table 10, active rulemakers tend 
to make numerous rules to help districts design quality programs. Since 
states tended to report enforcing these rules through monitoring, it was 
expected that states active in making quality design rules would also tend 
to monitor actively in the area of quality of service. Table 14 suggests . 
that this relationship holds—active makers of quality rules are also 
active in monitoring for program quality, while less active rulemakers are 
not. 
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Table 14 
Quality Design Rulemaking as a 
Function of Moni-toring for Program Quality 



Number of 

Quality Design Rules 



Number of Quality Items Monitored 
0-1 ' 2 or more 



0-1 

2 or more 



23 
3 



12 
11 



Evaluation / The hypothesis was explored as to whether rulemakers, who 
were especially active in making rules to help improve program quality, 
would also be active in evaluation activities, since states reported 
making rules in the area of evaluation, for program improvement. For 
example, one state rule required that all districts with achievement gains 
lower than a cutoff point were to address this problem in writing to the 
SEA else funds would be withheld. Two types of activity relationships ' 
were examined — one activity is defined as a function of the extent of 
implementation time and the other in terms of the content of the activity. 

One characteristic of a state active in evaluation, as will be dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Evaluation, is the implementation of the Title I 
evaluation and reporting system (TIERS) prior to its mandate in 1978. An 
examination of the early /late evaluators with the onset of rulemaking 
activities shows that the states that reported making almost all of their 
rules prior to 1978 or that they initiated rules only after 1978 also 
tended to implement TIERS after the 1978 mandate. Thus, inactive rule- 
makers tended to be inactive in evaluation also. The active rulemakers 
(in terms of their making rules both before and after 1978), on the other 
hand, were evenly divided among early and late TIERS implementation. If 
rule content of these active rulemakers is examined, however, a slightly 
different picture emerges (as shown in Table 15). 



Table 15 



Quality Design Rulemaking as a 
Function of TIERS Implementation 3 



Number of 

Quality Design Rules 



TIERS Implementation 
Pre 1978 Post 1978 



0-1 

2 or more 



11 

8 



19 

4 



a Data from seven states are missing. 
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As evident from Table 15, states that make the greater number of 
quality design rules also have more extensive evaluation experience, while 
the lesser number of quality design rules is associated with more recent 
implementation of TIERS. This finding confirms that the more active 
rulemakers are also the more active in evaluation. 

One important evaluation activity for states was helping districts to 
use their evaluation data for improving their programs. Since rulemaking 
in this area was associated with active rule use, it was expected that 
active rulemaking states would also be active in helping districts use 
evaluation data to improve their programs — by providing technical assis- 
tance to districts on data utilization for program improvement, by re- 
viewing evaluation results with districts for purposes of pinpointing 
program strengths and Weaknesses, by providing feedback reports to dis- 
tricts on their program strengths and weaknesses, or by carrying out 
statewide. analyses cf achievement gains to determine if low achievement 
gains were associated with particular program characteristics that could 
be identified and corrected. Use of rulemaking was examined as a function 
of the number of data utilization activities reported by states (as shown 
in T*ble 16). 
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Table 16 

Rulemaking as a Function of 
Evaluation Data Utilization Activities Reported by States 



Use of 
Rulemaking 

None 

Minimal 

Active 



Number of Data Utilization 
Activities Reported 
0 1-2 3- 4 

6 3 1 

4 11 2 

6 7 9 



The relationship depicted in Table 16 suggests that nou-rulemakers 
tend to report few, if any, data utilization activities; minimal rule- 
makers tend to report a moderate number of such activities; while active 
rulemakers report more activity in this area. 

In the chapter on Evaluation, one prominent theme is the issue of 
whether states should be involved in such evaluation activities or whether 
these activities should be left up to local districts. The lack of 
activity reported here for the non-rulemaking states, some of which are 
also "local" control states, may.be consistent with the attitude of 
greater local options. 

Technical assistance . A similar pattern of activity is observed 
the area of technical assistance. Table 17 shows that the number of 
states reporting use of workshops to provide technical assistance to LEAs 
varies as a function of rulemaking activities. 
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Table 17 

Reports of Technical Assistance Workshops as a 
Function of Rulemaking 



U se of U se °f Workshops 

Rulemaking 

None j 
Minimal { 
Active 



No Yes 



5 5 

6 11 
3 19 



, ^mmary . The examples presented here in Tables 14-17 show that active 
f rulemakers are also active in other areas, such as providing technical 
assistance to LEAs, monitoring for program improvement, in implementing 
evaluation activities prior to their mandate, or helping districts use 
evaluation data to improve the quality of their local programs. While 
active rulemakers may generally have an active management style, they do 
tend to differentiate among kinds of activities as discussed in the next 
two sections. 

Active Rulemakers: Less Active Use of Other Responsibilities 

5* " 

In some activities, active rulemakers are less active than might be 
expected or almost as active as the minimal rulemakers or non-rulemakers. 
Several examples of these observations are presented below in the areas of 
parent involvement, technical assistance, monitoring, and application 
approval. 

Parent i nvolvement ♦ Parent involvement is another area in which 
coordinators made rules. Some rules, for example, pertained to eligi- 
bility requirements for being a voting member of a PAC, while others 
required specified amounts of parent training. The extent of state-level 
parent involvement activities was examined as a function of rulemaking. 
As shown in Table 18, the minimal rulemakers tended to report more state 
parent activities. While some of the active rulemakers reported greater 
numbers of parent activities at the state level, a large percentage of the 
active rulemakers tended to report fewer numbers of parent involvement 
activities. 

Table 18 

State-Letfel Parent Involvement Activities Reported as a 
Function of Rulemaking 

State-Level Parent 
jj se 0 f Involvement Activities 

Rulemaking 

None 
Minimal 

Active 



0-1 2 or more 



5 5 
5 12 
9 13 
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Thus, high levels of rulemaking activities are not so clearly related to 
high levels of state-level parent involvement activities. 

Technical assistance . In Table 17 it was noted that reports of 
providing workshops for LEAs varied as a function of rulemaking. An 
examination of rule use with the reports of providing statewide con- 
ferences shows a different picture (see Table 19). 



Table 19 

Reports of Statewide Technical Assistance 
Conferences as a Function of Rulemaking 



Use of Statewide Conferences Reported 

Rulemaking No I®s 

None 3 7 

Minimal 6 11 

Active 13 9 



In this instance, the non-rulemakers and minimal rulemakers reported the 
use of statewide conferences, while the active rulemakers did not. This 
observation, while appearing to contradict the findings shown in Table 17, 
actually does not; it is consistent with the discussion in the chapter on 
Technical Assistance, which suggests that use of statewide conferences as 
a technical assistance mechanism is generally related to lesser amounts of 
administrative activity by states. More personalized services, in the 
form of workshops, for example, as opposed to less personalized services, 
statewide conferences, for example, appear to be associated with a "qual- 
ity" Title I administration. 

Monitoring . While monitoring for program quality varied as a function 
of quality design rule activity (as shown in Table 14), the question was 
raised as to whether active rulemakers would also be active in monitoring 
for compliance to ensure legality of projects. While non-rulemaking and 
minimal-rulemaking states .tend to report fewer ways in which legality of 
the projects are monitored (as was expected), the active rulemakers are 
fairly evenly divided among the high and low levels of monitoring for 
program legality. An examination of rule contertt with the monitoring for 
compliance parallel with that shown in Table 15 for monitoring for program 
quality indicates that rulemakers active in program design rules are not 
active to the same degree in monitoring for program compliance. This 
relationship is shown in Table 20. 
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Table 20 



Quality Design Rulemaking as a 
Function of Monitoring for Compliance 

Number of Ways in Which Program 
Number of Compliance is Monitored 
Quality Design Rules 0^2 3 or more 

Vl 23 12 

2 or more 6 8 



Application approval . In the chapter or Application Approval, it was 
postulated that an active, problem-solving stance might be necessary to 
make the three-year application cycle work. It was therefore hypothesized 
that the active rulemakers whoL.tried the three-year cycle would be more 
likely to feel that it did, in fact, reduce their paperwork burden, 
whereas the less active rulemakers would not. Table 21 presents use of 
the three-year cycle as a function of rulemaking. 



Table 21 

Use of Three-year Application Approval Cycle as a 
Function of Rulemaking 3 

Thriee-Year Cycle Use 

Yes, No Yes, 



Use of 




Paperwork 


Paperwork 


Rulemaking 


No 


Reduction 


Reduction 


None 


0 


5 


3 


Minimal 


9 


2 


6 


Active 


7 


4 


10 



a Data from three states are missing. 



Even though all of the non-rulemaking states reported trying the threeyear 
cycle, they were generally not successful in reducing their paperwork. It 
rsHSue~~tTi at Talrly large i proportTons "of the minimal and active rulemaking 
groups did not try the three-year cycle. Of those who did, however, the 
level of satisfaction with the cycle in terms of reduction of paperwork 
increased as a function of rulemaking. 

Summary . The examples presented in this section show that active rule- 
makers have an active management style that differentiates between Title I 
management activities. In the case of technical assistance, they tend to 
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be more active in using more personalized service delivery mechanisms 
(such as workshops for small numbers of LEAs) and less active in utilizing 
less personalized services (such as statewide conferences). While they, 
tend to report extensive monitoring to ensure program quality,- they are 
not as active* in' monitoring. generally for program compliance. While 
active rulemakers do tend to conduct numerous state-level parent involve- 
ment activities, a sizable number do not. While the active rulemakers who 
used the three-year cycle were generally satisfied that the cycle helped 
reduce their paperwork burden, approximately one-third of the active 
rulemakers did not attempt to use the cycle. 

Less Active Rulemakers: Active Use of Other State Responsibilities as 
Compensation for Lack of Rules 

The focus in the previous two sections was on characterizing active 
rulemakers in terms of their state administrative activities. 

It seems reasonable that state Title 1 coordinators who make a lot of 
quality design rules would follow through with their other responsi- 
bilities to ensure that these rules are disseminated and enforced. But 
one might ask whether minimal rulemakers achieve the goal of helping 
districts improve their programs if they do not make rules or monitor more 
for program quality on compliance? This question led to greater con- 
sideration of what part rulemaking plays in state administration. 

When coordinators were asked what rules they made to help districts 
design quality programs, 11 replied that while they made few rules, they 
tended to rely on other state administrative activities (such as technical 
assistance and application approval) to achieve the same goal. A re-^ 
examination of the data presented in Tables 17-19 supports this idea in 
that the minimal rulemakers tended to rely on both workshops and statewide 
conferences to provide services to their districts. These minimal rule- 
makers also tended to be active in conducting numerou$ i(% state-level parent 
involvement activities; these parent involvement activities included 
conducting workshops or conferences, developing and disseminating in- 
formation to LEAs, and working with a state Parent Advisory Council. 

, v 

States that make few or no rules might be expected to rely on tech- 
nical assistance sources other than themselves to help thsir districts 
with program design and evaluation activities, simply because they or 
their staffs may not have enough content expertise to disseminate to 
districts. The fact that more Title I experience .held by coordinators is 
related to a greater amount of rulemaking activity, especially numbers of 
design rules, supports this hypothesis. Thus, the data were examined to 
determine the extent to which these minimal* rules use states relied on 
other sources, such as the Technical Assistance Center (TAC),<to provide 
assistance to their districts. 

Table 22 presents states 1 use of the TAC, use of evaluation materials 
produced by other sources (e.g., the TAC, ED, other states), and use of 
general technical assistance materials produced by other sources (e.g., ED 
curriculum materials, other states 1 handbooks, National Dissemination 
Network project materials, ERIC materials). 
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Table 22 



States 1 Uses of Other Technical Assistance Sources as a 
Function of Rulemaking 

No. of Evaluation No. of Technical 

Materials Used Assistance Sources 



Use of 


TAC 


Use 


by 


States 




Used by States 




Rulemaking 


Low 


High 


0 


1-3 4 


or more 


0-1 


2-3 4 


or more 


None 


.7 


3 


2 


3 


5 


2 


6 


2 


Minimal 


6 . 


11 


3 


4 


10 


3 


7 


7 


Active 


12 


1Q 


7 


5 


10 


7 


5 


10 



This table suggests that minimal rulemakers do tend to take advantage 
of other technical assistance sources. What is surprising is the f act- 



that thfe non-rulemakers do not. Since the non-rulemakers tended to be 
generally inactive in monitoring and technical assistance activities, the 
question remained as to what mechanisms these states might have us<*d to 
help districts achieve quality and legal programs. One other hypothesis 
was explored: For states that reported providing minimal amounts of 
technical assistance, monitoring, and evaluation activities, the appli- 
cation approval process might become a very important activity. 

As described in the chapter on Application Approval, each state's 
district application was reviewed to determine the extent to which this 
document was used to collect information on 21 district requirements. 
While the Title I law does not require that all of these points be repre- 
sented in the applications, states were required to ensure that the 
requirements of the relevant provisions are met. Applications were 
reviewed to determine to what extent states used the application to 
collect information on these points. Each requirement received a rating 
of "absent," "insufficient," or "sufficient," depending upon the amount of 
information states requested in the application forms and instructions. 
States were then categorized by their overall scores as being in one of 
five categories: (1) their applications were primarily "absent" con- 
sidering these 21 points, (2) their applications were primarily "insuf- 
ficient" to make the needed compliance determinations on the 21 points, 
(3) their applications were primarily "sufficient" considering the 21 
points, (4) the applications were equally divided among the three rating 
groups, or (5) the applications were equally divided among the "insuf- 
ficient" and "sufficient" rating groups. Table 23 presents states 1 
application ratings as a function of their rulemaking. 
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Table 23 



States' Application Ratings as a Function of Rulemaking 3 





Application Ratings 




Insufficient/ 


Use of Primarily 


Primarily 


Primarily 




Rulemaking Absent 


Insufficient 


Sufficient 


Equal 


Sufficient 


i 

None 1 


1 


5 


1 


2 


Minimal 0 


2 


8 


2 


5 


Active 3 


6 


7 


0 


4 


a Data from two states 


are missing. 









What is. striking about these data is the contrast in activity level of 
the non-rulemakers compared with the data presented for non-rulemakers in 
the previous tables, -fhe-tton-rulemaker^ -and -minimal— rulemakers- have 
applications that tend to collect sufficient amounts of information on 
most of these 21 points of law, while the active rulemakers, on the other 
hand, have a higher percentage of states receiving primarily "insuf- 
ficient" ratings. This observation tends to support the hypothesis that 
minimal rulemakers may use the application approval process to compensate . 
for the lack of rules made. While they may not cheese to require that 
districts follow certain program guidelines, these coordinators apparently 
require that their districts focus on the necessary compliance and quality 
issues in any way they choose — as long as they report enough information 
to them on the application so that the state office can make the necessary 
determinations to ensure district programs are legal and tha.t they address 
the necessary program quality issues. This table also suggests that 
active rulemakers who do^ rely on program design rules to guide districts 
and who report many monitoring and technical assistance activities may not 
need to rely on the application as a stimulus to ensure that districts pay 
attention to compliance and quality issues. 

An examination of the active rulemakers who scored primarily "insuf- 
ficient" and "sufficient" ratings on their applications sheds additional 
ligh*- on the question. Table 24 compares the two groups on several varia- 
bles. The numbers of states in each group are small, which prevents 
strong conclusions from being drawn. However, several trends, albeit s 
weak, are noted. The primarily "sufficient" rating group appears to fit 
the activity pattern presented throughout this chapter for active rule- 
makers (e.g.', informal rulemakers, active before 1978, less reliance on 
TAC or statewide workshops, reports of satisfaction with th^ee-year appli- 
cation cycle), while the primarily "insufficient" ratings group tends to 
fit the picture described for minimal rulemakers (e.g., more formal users, 
active primarily after 1978, greater use of TAC and statewide workshops, 
less satisfaction with three-year application cycle). While the "insuffi- 
cient" rating group reported a greater reliance on coercion as an enforce- 
ment strategy, more of the primarily "sufficient" group that reported 
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Table 24 

4 

Active Rulemakers: Comparison of States with "Insufficient 11 
and "Sufficient" Ratings 



Rating Groups 

Primarily Primarily 
Insufficient Sufficient 



V al. laUXC 


(N=6) 






(N*7). 




Rule process 


Informal 




1 


Informal = 


4 


Both 




2 


Both = 


2 




Formal 




3 


Formal = 


1 


Use of coercion to 


No 




3 


No 


5 


enforce rules 


Yes 




3 


Yes = 


2 


.Li. CllallcUgcU } Hidy Have 


No 




6 


No 


3 


LU UaLt\.UU W LI 


Yes 




0 


Yes * = 


4 


TIERS implementation 


Pre 1978 




1 


Pre 1978 = 


4 


Post 1978= 


3 


Post 1978= 


3 


TAP m-in 

lAo use 


Low 




2 


X,OW as 


4 




High 




4 


High 


3 


Monitoring for quality 


Low 




1 


Low ■ 


3 


of service 


High 




5 


High 


4 


Use of statewide technical 


No 




3 


No 


5 


assistance workshops 


Yes 




3 


Yes ■ 


2 


Use of 3-year application 


No 




3 


No 


1 




Yes, paperwork 




Yes, paperwork 






not reduced 




2 


not reduced = 


2 




Yes, paperwork 




Yes, paperwork 






reduced , 




1 


reduced = 


4 










V 
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that, if challenged, they would have to back down on enforcing rules. This 
observation suggests that even active rulemakers may need to rely on the 
application as an "enforcement" device, especially if they are unable to 
enforce their rules completely without having to back down if challenged. 
It is of interest that three of these states that reported backing down 
also reported actively monitoring to ensure piogram quality. 

AJ1 of these findings taken together suggest: 

• While non-rulemakers generally are inactive in monitoring 
for program quality and compliance and in providing large 
amounts of technical assistance to their districts, they 
perhaps compensate for the lack of rules by using the 
application as an enforcement device to ensure that dis- 
tricts address the necessary legal requirements. 

• Minimal rulemakers, while inactive in monitoring a program 
quality and compliance, tend to rely on other sources, such 
as TAC, to provide technical assistance to their districts* 
They also tend to compensate for a lack of rulemaking by 
reliance on greater amounts of technical assistance and on 
the use of the application as an enforcement mechanism to 
ensure that districts address the necessary legal re- 
quirements. 

• While active rulemakerr generally tend to do extensive 
monitoring for program quality, to provide lots of eval- 
uation and other technical assistance to their districts, 
and rely less on other sources, such as TAC, to help their 
districts, the active group was split in its use of the 
application to ensure adherence to legal requirements. A 

, primarily "insufficient group," which resembled the minimal 
rulemaking group, tended to rely on other sources* such as 
TAC, to provide technical assistance, relied on less 
personalized technical assistance mechanisms (such as 
statewide workshops), yet also monitored extensively for 

* both program quality and compliance. It appears that these 
states used their rulemaking and monitoring activities to 
ensure -quality and legal programs instead of the appli- 
cation. Since a number of these states tended neither to 
use the three-year cycle nor to be satisfied with the cycle, 
they may have decided to rely less on the application as a 
vehicle for achieving this goal. 

The primarily "sufficient" rating group, on the other hand, 
suggests that, despite active rulemaking activities, states 
may have to back down in their enforcement of rules. It may 
therefore be more necessary for these states to rely on 
extensive monitoring and on the collection of sufficient 
information on the application to ensure that district 
practices meet the requirements of the law, especially if 
their rules may not be totally enforceable. 
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Problems 



State Title I coordinators were asked to what extent the rulemaking 
provision created p'roblems for them in their program administration. Of 
the 14 states reporting problems, 11 of them indicated that they en- 
countered problems in trying to make rules on the various district re- 
quirements. Table *25 presents the number of problems reported for each 
district requirements. 



Table 25 

Reports of Rulemaking Problems by District Requirement 

Number of Pr oblems * 

Funds Allocation 

• Maintenance of effort (Sec. 162(a)) 

• Supplement, not supplant (Sec. 126(c)(d)) 
Comparability (Sec. 126(e)) 

Targeting 

• Designating school attendance areas 
(Sec. 122) 

• Children to be served (Sec. 123) 

Program Design 

• Sufficient size, scope, and quality 
(Sec. 124(d)) 

• Training of education aides (Sec. 124(j)) 

• Individualized plans (Sec. 129) 

• Noninstructional duties (Sec. 134) 

Evaluation 
Parent Involvement 

• Parent involvement (Sec. 124(j) . 



Problems reported by two Title I coordinators centered around the 
belief that the provision was an unnecessary intrusion into states 1 
fights. The problem reported by one coordinator, concerning limitations 
of rulemaking authority specified in the Title I regulations, was actually 
not a problem, since the item in question was deleted from the final 1981 
regulations; this coordinator, however, had not yet read the final regu- 
lations at the time of the interview. 
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4 
2 

2 



1 
1 

4 



1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
1 
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The most active rulemakers, in terms of onset of rulemaking, initi- 
ation of rules by state-influence or state-local influence states, use of 
rules to strengthen program administration, and level of activity, tended 
to report problems. The design rules made by states that tend to be 
associated with reports of rulemaking problems are in the following areas: 

• instructional time, 

• evaluation (for program improvement), 

• staff inservice, and 

• needs assessment. 

Rules made in the areas of per-pupil expenditures, coordination of Title I 
with the regular classroom instruction, and recordkeeping were almost 
never mentioned by coordinators who reported problems. 

The presence of rulemaking problems was also significantly related to 
reports of extensive monitoring for program quality, since it was observed 
earlier that numbers of quality design rules were significantly related to 
numbers of quality items monitored. Rulemaking, problems were not related 
to the number of compliance items monitored . * 

A higher percentage of coordinators reporting the use of informal 
rulemaking processes also reported rulemaking problems, but lack of rule 
enforcement was not associated with reports of rulemaking problems. The 
use of any particular enforcement mechanism was also not significantly 
related to the reports of rulemaking problems. 

While it was expected that coordinators reporting use of coercion 
might tend to report more problems, this was not the case. Nor was it 
true that coordinators who reported backing down in their enforcement if 
challenged tended to report problems. 

These relationships are presented in Table 26. 
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Table 26 



Rulemaking Problems as a Function of State Actiyities 





Monitoring 


» 

Rulemaking 


Presence of 
Problems 


Number of Quality 
Design Rules 
Low(O-l) High(2-4) 


Number of Quality 
Monitoring Rules 
Low(O-l) High(2-4) 


Rulemaking 
Process 
Informal Both Formal 


Rule 

Enforcement 
Informal Both Formal 


No 


23 6 


22 13 


6 10 10 


4 7 5 


Yes 

j 


6 8 


4 10 


6 5 3 


0 - 3 % 11 
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It had been expected that problems would be reported by states that 
felt that ED was not supportive of their efforts. Table 27 presents ths 
relationship. 



Table 27 

Rulemaking Problems as a Function of ED Helpfulness 3 

Helpfulness of ED 



Somewhat 

Presence of Problems Hindered Helpful 



No 
Yes 



3 
0 



1 
1 



Neither/ 
Helpful Not Consulted 



10 

8 



11 

5 



9 

ERIC 



a Data from 10 states are missing • 



In fact, the three state coordinators who reported that ED hindered their 
efforts did not report problems. They reacted by deciding not to consult 
ED personnel on subsequent issues or by not making rules. One coordinator 
who strongly believed that the intent of the federal review teams was to 
indict states f oV their administrative practices reported that he limited 
his rulemaking activities solely to a minimal clarification of the federal 
law so as not to inVlte criticism. 



A large number of state coordinators who reported problems felt that 
ED was extremely helpful. Sample comments made by these cordinators 
include: "ED pointed out problems with district compliance and gave us 
insights as to which areas we should focus our rulemaking activities on;" 
"the feds reviewed our rules and offered helpful suggestions;" "we bounced 
our rules off the feds first before we disseminated them." 
i 

It had been hypothesized that state coordinators who experienced 
difficulties with the rulemaking provision might also tend to rate it as 
being low in importance in meeting the goals of the Title I program. The 
data do not support this notion; in fact, a greater percentage of the 
coordinators reporting problems also rated the provision as being of 
substantial importance. 

While extent of rulemaking could be mediated in terms of state dem- 
ographic characteristics, states reporting problems did not differ on 
variables of staff, state administrative setaside, or numbers of LEAs from 
those that did not. The states reporting problems did, however, lose 
substantially in terms of population, f rpm 1970 to 1980 and they had 
greater contributions of local funds to their overall education revenues 
than did the states not reporting problems. In summary, there was a 
tendency for the most active states to report problems: those making more 
design rules, those taking the initiative to make rules, those using 
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informal rulemaking processes, those making rules beginning prior to 1978, 
those also monitoring extensively for program quality, and those enforcing 
all rules. Neither weak enforcement strategies nor lack of support from 
ED led to reports of problems as had been expected. 



.Exemplary . Practi ce s _. 

State Title I coordinators were asked if they had developed any 
successful practices or materials in the area of rulemaking with which 
they were particularly pleased and that could be shared with other 
states. Eleven states indicated that they had successful practices: 
three reported development of successful processes, such as particular 
rules or compilations of federal and state laws pertaining to Title I 
programs, while nine reported exemplary materials, such as handbooks or 
Title I policy manuals. 

. While reports of exemplary practices tended to be made by the active 
rulemakers — particularly those that began making rules prior to 1978 and 
those who took the initiative to make rules themselves (or with their 
districts)--the profile of the states reporting exemplary practices could 
not consistently be categorized as "active" to the extent described in the 
implementation section. While making rules to strengthen program admin- 
istration was not associated with reports of exemplary practices, the 
making of numerous quality design rules is. The design rules made by 
states that tended to be associated with reports of exemplary practices 
are in the following areas: 

• staff-pupil ratios, 

• amounts of instructional time, 

• evaluation (for program improvement), 

• instructional approach, 

• staff inservice, and 

• recordkeeping procedures. 

While development of exemplary practices was equally divided among the 
informal, both formal and informal, and formal rule process groups, 
reports of exemplary rule processes tended to be associated with the 
informal rulemaking states, while reports of exemplary materials were 
associated with formal or both formal and informal process states. 

Since enforcement strategies of the rule process groups tended to 
differ, production of exemplary practices was examined as a function of 
enforcement. A high proportion of the states reporting little, or no, 
enforcement of their rules also indicated production of exemplary rule- 
making practices. An examination of the responses made by these states 
shows that all but two had both formal as well as informal rulemaking 
processes. Some of the exemplary materials mentioned by these six coordi- 
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nators during the interview, however, tended not to be Title I specific 
but produced as part of the formal rulemaking process in the state. In 
one state, all federal and state laws, regulations, and guidelines af- 
fecting Title urograms and the state's compensatory education were 
compiled in 01 ndbook that was disseminated to all districts in the 
state. 

It was hypothesized that states might develop exemplary rulemaking 
processes or materials (a) to overcome problems with the provision or 
(b) to fill a void left by ED, especially since the policy manual was 
never disseminated. While coordinators reporting no problems also did not 
report exemplary practices, the data show that presence of rulemaking 
problems was not related to reports of exemplary practices. 

The production of no exemplary practices was associated with a neutral 
ED, relationship. The presence of exemplary materials was associated with 
a more active relationship with ED — more than one-half of the states not 
reporting practices reported either a neutral relationship or no rela- 
tionship at all over rulemaking issues* Thus, states did not appear to 
develop exemplary practices in the area of rulemaking to overcome problems 
or to overcome a hindering relationship with ED. 

All of these relationships are presented in Table 28. 

Production of exemplary practices could not be mediated by any state 
demographic characteristics, including years of "experience of the coordi- 
nators or percent of time spent in rulemaking activities. This latter 
observation is surprising, since both of these latter variables— years of 
experience and the percent of time spent on rulemaking— were related to 
the numbers of quality design rules reported by states. 

In summary, while practices tetid6d to be reported 'by the active 
rulemaking states— those initiating rules, those beginning to make rules 
prior to 1978, those making numerous quality design rules — these states 
were not categorized as highly active in all areas. For example, they 
tended not to report the use of rules to help strengthen their program 
administration nor did they tend to enforce all of their rules. They also 
tended to be formal users or have both formal and informal rulemaking 
processes. This mixed activity pattern may thus account for the lack of 
state demographic trends observed here. 
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Table 28 

Exemplary Rulemaking Practices as a Function of State Activities and Atti 



00 



Presence of 

Exemplary 

Practices 


Number of 

Quality Design Rules 
Low(O-l) High(2 or more) 


Rule 
None 


Enforcement 
Some All 


ED Helpfulness 
Somewhat 
Hindered Helpful Helpful 


Not Consulted 


No 


21 5 


1 


5 


19 


2 1 


9 


13 


Yes 


4 7 


3 


3 


5 


0 1 


9 


1 
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Continuation 



At the end of the rulemaking section of the interview, state Title I 
coordinators were asked whether they wpuld continue to include the making 
of rules as part of their program management if there were no or limited 
provisions in the Title I law for them to do so. Since the provisions of 
Chapter 1 were not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the 
answers to this question were purely speculative. As part of the inter- 
views conducted onsite to a representative sample of 20 states, statelevel 
personnel were queried specifically about their continuation plans under 
Chapter 1. By this time, the Chapter 1 requirements were a little better 
understood, and state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what 
aspects of their Title 1 practices would or would not be included as part 
of Chapter 1 management. 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their Chapter 1 rulemaking plans are presented next. 

Rulemaking Plans: A" Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
they would continue to include rulemaking if it were not expressly per- 
mitted by law, are summarized in Table 29. 

From the table it is apparent that most coordinators report that they 
would plan to continue to make rules, even if rulemaking were not ex- 
pressly permitted by law. Continuation of rulemaking for at least .17 of 
the respondents is expected to take the same form as is at present, with 
special attention paid to including rules on program quality, targeting 
and student selection, and funds allocation provisions (particularly 
comparability and supplement not supplant). A sizable number of states, 
however, would like to modify their rulemaking practices to include only 
informal rules, which are essentially nonenf orceable, or to rely on state 
government for their rulemaking authority. 
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Table 29 



Rulemaking Continuation Plans 



Plan Number of Stat es 

• Don't know/Don 1 t use now 9 

• Not continue 3 

• Continuation (plans unspecified) 10 

• Similar to current practice 17 

- Make rules on program quality 5 

- Make rules on targeting and 

student selection (including private schools) 4 

- Make rules on funds allocation provisions * 3 

• Modified practices 2 

- Make only informal guidelines 

that may not be enforced 2 

• Different practices 8 

- Rely on state authority to make 

rules as needed 6 

- Other practices, such as 5 



: include LEAs in rulemaking decisions 
: make rules only if threat of audit 

exception arises 
: allow SEAs the power to make whatever 
rules are necessary, which may mean 
waiving requirements of federal law 
(e.g., prohibit personnel unfamiliar 
with Title I to be audited) 



Four kinds of qualifications to this question are of interest. Seven 
state coordinators believed strongly that they always had the power to 
make rules, regardless of whether a rulemaking provision existed in the 
Title I law. They felt that, because they had the oversight responsi- 
bility to ensure that their district programs were legal and of sufficient 
size, scope, and quality, they were entitled to make whatever rules were 
necessary to achieve this outcome. It is not surprising to observe that 
these coordinators were extremely active in their rulemaking, having made 
rules even prior to 1978, and they tended to initiate informal rules 
themselves or in consultation with their districts. Several of these 
coordinators proposed other different rulemaking practices, such as 
allowing SEAs to have the power to make whatever rules are felt to be 
necessary to operate the program, even if it means waiving federal re- 
quirements. 
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Nineteen coordinators commented that making rules may become more 
important in a less prescriptive law. These coordinators presented a less 
active rulemaking profile as they were fairly evenly divided among the 
active and minimal rulemakers: A large proportion of them made rules only 
prior to 1978, they tended to rely on formal or both formal and informal 
rulemaking processes, and they tended to take the initiative themselves to 
make rules. While a subset of these coordinators plan to change their 
rulemaking practices (e.g., not to continue, continue only with informal 
guidelines, or have rulemaking powers transferred to state government), 
most plan to continue rulemaking activities similarly to what they have 
done in the past. 

Eleven state coordinators felt strongly that rulemaking on the part of 
states was not needed if the federal personnel continued to make large 
numbers of rules. They pointed to the case of the 1978 Title I law and 
indicated that there was very little need for additional rules, since 
there were "too many rules and regulations already." Not surprisingly, 
these coordinators tended to be less active rulemakers or non-rulemakers, 
many of whom tended to have access to both formal and informal rule 
processes. They were evenly divided in thair rulemaking activities prior 
to 1978 and both before and after 1978, and they were evenly divided in 
taking the initiative themselves to make rules or in making rules only in 
response to requests from their districts or from federal personnel. This 
mixed profile of activity and non-activity also appeared in their con- 
tinuation plans, since the more active ones of the group tended to repott 
continuation of rulemaking along similar lines, while the other one-half 
of the coordinators wanted to modify their practices— either not continue 
with rulemaking, make only informal guidelines that may have no enforce- 
ment attached to them, or have different practices (e.g., making rules 
only if requested by districts). The lack of activity' may also reflect' 
the attitudes shared by some states that program design issues should be 
left up to local option. It should be noted, however, that many of these 
local control states were observed to make numerous informal rules. 

Fourteen states qualified their answers reported in Table 29 by saying 
that their future continuation plans depended upon the wishes of state 
policymakers (N » 5) or depended upon a rulemaking provision being in- 
cluded in the federal law (N & 9). While it was not surprising that the 
coordinators reporting the former were minimal rulemakers, it was inter- 
esting that they tended to report taking charge of initiating rules 
themselves (as opposed to initiating rules at the requests of districts or 
federal personnel). The coordinators who reported a possible inability to 
make rules without an express provision tended to be active rulemakers who 
initiated rules themselves and who tended to make rules to help districts 
design quality programs. In both cases, the coordinators tended to 
propose continuing to make rules similarly to current practice; in three 
cases, the coordinators wanted to include rulemaking as part of the 
authority of their state government. 

A comparison of the states reporting no continuation of rulemaking, 
similar practices, and different practices is presented in Table 30. It 
is evident from this table that the states planning not to continue 



Variable 



Table 30 

Rulemaking Continuation Plans: Comparison of States 

Continuation Plana 
Not Continue (N«3) Similar (N-17) Different (N-8) 



Rule use 

Extent of 
rule use 

Initiation of 
rules 

Rule process 
Enforcement 



Enforcement 
Strategies 



Use of rules to 
strengthen program 
administration 

Quality design 
rules developed 



Monitoring for 
program quality 

Presence of 
problems 

Presence of exem- 
plary practices 

Ratings of 
rulemaking 



Helpfulness of 
ED in the area 
of rulemaking 



Type of organiza- 
tional structure 



Ho active rule users 



No use of rules after 
1978 

Divided between state 
influence and federal 

Primarily formal 



All rules enforced 
but weakly 

Application approval 



No 



None 



Some, but none are 
active 

No 



One state 



No rulemaking ratings 
of substantial 
importance 

No positive or nega- 
tive interactions on 
rulemaking issue 



Decentralized 



Primarily active, some 
minimal 

Use before and after 
1978 

All are state or state/ 
local influence 

Primarily minimal and 
both informal & formal 

Primarily enforcement 
of all rules; a few en- 
force no or some rules 

Application approval 
Monitoring 

Auditing or withholding 
Coercion 

If challenged, may back 
down 

Primarily Yes 



Yes, and 7 states are 
extremely active: 
Staff-pupil ratios 
Instructional .time 
Needs assessment 
Staff inservice 
Parent involvement 
Education aides 
Evaluation 

Yes, and 8 states are 
active 

Yes — (two-thirds) 



Yes 



Mostly "substantial" 
and "moderate" ratings 
of rulemaking importance 

Evenly divided between 
helpful and neutral (ov 
no) consultations on 
rulemaking 

Mostly independent, many 
with regional offices 



Equally active and 
minimal activity 

Use before and after 
1978 

Mostly non-state influ- 
ence (district, federal) 

Equally divided among 
the 3 groups 



Divided among "some" or 
"all" rules enforced 



Monitoring 
Auditing 

Backing down only 
reported by 2 states 
enforcing only some 
of their rules 

Evenly divided between 
Yes and No 



Yes but only 1 state 
is extremely active: 
Staff-pupil ratios 
School-level plans 
Staff qualifications 



Yes and 4 states are 
active 

Some — (one quarter) 



Yes 



Mostly "moderate" rat- 
ings of rulemaking 
importance 

Generally helpful, but 
some negative and neu- 
tral (or no) consulta- 
tions on rulemaking 

Mostly independent 
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rulemaking generally have an inactive profile, the states planning to 
continue making rules in a similar way have an active profile, while the 
states planning to continue rulemaking using different practices present a ^ 
mixed active-nonactive profile. An examination of the data from the 
"Don't know" or "No use now" states on these variables shows responses 
that are very similar to the states planning not to continue making 
rules. Thus, one would predict no continuation of rulemaking for the 
non-rulemaking states and those states indicating that they are not sure 
whether they will continue to make rules or not. An examination of the 
responses of the states planning to continue making rules but using 
nonspecified practices shows a response pattern like the states reporting 
continuation using "similar" practices. 

One mirht therefore expect these nonspecified states to continue 
rulemaking activities that are similar to what they do now: they cur- 
rently tend to be evenly divided among active and minimal rulemakers, all 
initiate rules themselves (or with their districts), and they tend to make 
rules to help districts design quality programs. 

Rulemaking Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 

During subsequently conducted onsite visits to a sample of 20 states, 
the Title I coordinators were asked specifically whether they plan to 
continue making rules under Chapter 1, how their activities might change, 
and what problems they might anticipate in making rules. While these 
interviews took place prior to the effective implementation date for 
Chapter 1, most states had begun to make plans for the change to Chap- 
ter 1. If states indicated they were unsure of their continuation plans, 
they were probed to ascertain what additional information they felt they 
needed before they could make a decision. So that the comments made by 
these state coordinators can be placed in perspective, the rulemaking 
activities of these 20 states are summarized (as shown in Table 31). 
Since states were selected to represent a nationally representative 
picture on the basis of several demographic variables, and not on the 
basis of their interview responses, it was important to determine to what 
extent these states used rulemaking in the past before looking ahead to 
their Chapter 1 plans* 

Even though many months lapsed between the initial and follow-up 
interviews for some states, states did not tend to change their positions 
much during this interval, although the changes mentioned were always in a 
less active direction: Two states changed their previously mentioned 
continuation plans from "yes" to "don't know;" three others qualified 
their earlier responses by adding they would make rules "only when it was 
essential." One state coordinator, who previously indicated he would not 
mak rules modified his statement by adding that he would like to make 
some informal rules (which may not be enforceable), but his State Board 
may not allow him to make any rules that are not expressly encouraged. 
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Table 31 



National Saniple .of 20 States: Description of 
Past Rulemaking Activities 



Variable 



Number of States Variable 



Number of States 



• Rulemaking 

- None 3 

- Minimal ■ 8 

- Active 9 

• Rule Process 

- Informal 6 

- Both 8 

- Formal 5 

• Extent of Rulemaking 

- None 3 

- Prior to 1978 

only 5 

- Both before 

and after 1978 9 

- After 1978 only 1 



Rule Influence 

- State 

- State/local 

- District 

- Federal 



11 

4 
1 

2 



• Number of Quality Design Rules 

- 0-1 14 

- 2 or more 6 

• Initial Continuation Plans a 

- Not continue 3 
Similar/Yes 
(unspecified) 11 

- Modified 1 

- Different 4 

- Don 1 t know 1 



a Data collected during initial telephone interviews 
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Impact of Chapter 1 on Rulemaking Continuation Plans 

Many of the coordinators expressed uncertainty about what states could 
actually do in the area of rulemaking. While the Chapter 1 law (P.L, 
97-35) was available to states early on, the supporting interpretive 
materials, such as Department of Education's Questi(rtis and Answers, the 
various drafts of the Chapter 1 informal nonbinding guidelines, and the 
Chapter 1 draft regulations, were not released until most of the onsite 
interviews were mainly completed. Despite the fact that the coordinators 
were exposed to different amounts of information and interpretations on 
the Chapter 1 law, the impact of Chapter 1 was manifested in three major 
rulemaking questions: 

• What is the authority of states under Chapter 1 to make 
rules? 

• What authority do states have to enforce rules under 
Chapter 1? 

• How will Chapter 1 change states' current rulemaking 
activities? 
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Chapter 1 rule authority * States disagreed as ta whether they had 
authority to make rules if a rulemaking provision was not expressly 
included in the law. Since the rulemaking provi^tSrTwas not in the law 
itself but added later to the draft Chapter 1 Regulations, many states 
interviewed early were concerned over this is^ue. Some states felt that 
the authority to make rules was implied in fcne application approval 
function: Since they had to ensure valid programs of sufficient oize, 
scope, and quality, states had to be aHj/to make whatever rules they felt 
were necessary to achieve this outcomeT" Others disagreed, saying that 
they would be unable to make rules unless the law gave them express 
authority to do so. A few states with formal rulemaking processes in- 
dicated that their State Boards or state policymakers might tiot allow them 
to make rules, if the law did not grant them specific authority, since the 
philosophies of these states were "nondirective." Thus, Title I rules 
would be perceived as "directive" and counter to educational policy in the 
state. 

States — even the nondirective ones — generally wanted to be in control 
of the program and to have the power to act if program quality declined or 
if Chapter 1 funds were misused. They resented the vagueness of their 
role as specified in the Chapter 1 law. They also felt they could not 
rely on the Department^of Education for much guidance in this area, since 
a federal role was also vague in the Chapter 1 law. The lack of possible 
direction from the federal personnel — ;either in clarification of their 
responsibility or in providing technical assistance to help them decide 
what kinds of rules were within the scope of the regulations — was inter- 
preted by states to mean that they would have to provide. whatever guidance 
their districts needed themselves. It will be the coordinators and their 
staffs who will be accountable to answering their districts' questions. 
Some accepted this role enthusiastically, saying that they have con- 
siderable knowledge of programs gained over the years, which they can 
share and which LEAs did not have the opportunity to gather. Others 
accepted the role grudgingly, by indicating they will make whatever rules 
are minimally needed to clarify what practices are acceptable to avoid 
audit exceptions. Still others indicated that they plan to make no rules 
or interpretations but to provide alternative strategies for implementing 
a particular provision and leave the selection of a strategy up to the 
LEAs . 

Once states began to define their rulemaking roles, questions arose 
concerning the extent of their authority. If states believed that they 
had the authority to make whatever rules are necessary to implement valid 
programs, could they add back in all of the requirements from the 1978 
Title I law, i.e., the flexibility afforded by the prescriptive Title I 
provisions, in their Chapter 1 rules? While no one wanted to add ad- 
ditional layers of red tape, they did want to make rules to include some 
of the provisions of the Title I law, namely noninstructional duties and 
schoolwide projects, which they felt would strengthen their program 
management • 

The extent of states 1 rulemaking authority apparently came to a head 
in Spring 1982 over the issue of Parent Advisory Councils (PACs). Several 
state Title I coordinators indicated that they wanted to use their rule 
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making authority to require that all districts (or schools) have PACs, 
since they strongly believed that councils are a good way of involving 
parents. They reported that ED forbade them to mandate councils, because 
such a mandate was felt to violate the intent of the Chapter 1 law. One 
state responded to this response by reluctantly dropping its plans to rule 
on PACs; another proposed to include PACs in a state rule; still another 
contemplated a rule that required districts to have periodic consultations 
with their parents and to keep records of these consultations — that is, 
councils, but the word- "council** was never to appear in the rule. 

Chapter 1 fule enforcement . Tae extent to which Chapter 1 rules can 
be enforced is. still an issue of concern to states. Many are dissatisfied 
with the information provided by ED to date in this area. The concerns 
center around several questions: 

• Can states enforce their rules by withholding funds? Since 
states disagree as to whether they have the authority under 
Chapter 1 withhold funds, they disagree as to whether this 
enforcement sanction applies to their Chapter 1 rules. 

• If states make rules, will the ""auditors use these state 
'standards when they audit? Some 1 states fear that federal 

auditors may not interpret federal law to concur with state 
rules. On the other hand, states that rely solely on 
informal rules that may not be enforceable expressed concern 
that, if state rules are used as standards by federal 
.auditors, they may be held accountable for all of their 
rules. Thus, fear of audit exceptions, which drove much of 
the rulemaking activities prior to 1978, may stifle much of 
the rulemaking under Chapter 1. 

Because informal rules may not be enforceable by states, especially 
under Chapter 1, two states with informal rules reported creative ways of 
coping with this problem. One state assembled a committee consisting of 
state policymakers, district personnel, and parents to review the law and 
to decide on what areas rules should be made. The committee felt that the 
Title I law was good as it existed in 1978. They believed that rules 
needed to be made in the areas of evaluation and PACs. They plan to 
formulate rules in these areas, which they hope will go through the public 
hearing process and eventually be approved by the State Board. Thus, 
future disagreements should exist over enforcement of these rules. A 
second state indicated its informal rules could not be enforced due to the 
nondirective philosophy espoused by the state. However, if LEAs follow 
the informal rules made by the Chapter 1 coordinator, the SEA will support 
the districts if they receive future audit exceptions. If the SEA is 
challenged by an LEA and is forced to back down in its enforcement, the 
SEA may not support the LEA if it receives future audit exception. If 
districts are aware of this policy, enforcement of informal rules may not 
be difficult. 

Impact on state activities . States have responded to the vagueness of 
the rulemaking authority in several ways. Some definitely appear to be 
"running scared M — they plan to make rules only if problems arise or out of 
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fear of an audit exception. These states generally plan to make rules 
only if they receive full support of their policymakers. 

Other states have adopted a "wait and see" attitude — they plan to make 
few, if any, rules during the first implementation year. Later, at the 
requests of their districts, they will make more rules. 

One interesting response that was mentioned by a sizable number of the 
coordinators was that rulemaking was very dependent upon acceptance by 
their districts and their state policymakers. Thus, they planned to 
involve representatives of these groups, more in the planning of which 
rules should be made. Undoubtedly, rule enforcement in these states 
should bfc facilitated if they have the. support of all constituency groups 
at the outset. 

One group of states that bears future observation are the non- 
directive, "local control" states. Some of these reliad on the pre- 
scriptive Title I law to make their rules for them. While some were 
classified as active rulemakers by this study, they relied primarily on 
the use of informal rules — some of which were inserted indirectly into 
application instructions or monitoring checklists.' While these coordi- 
nators may have favored relaxing of the federal requirements, they may now 
find themselves in the position of not being able to provide any direction 
to their districts— both because any state rules would appear more 
"obvious" to their districts and because these "directive" rules would 
appear counter to their state philosophies. Furthermore, with cutbacks in 
available administrative funds, which may also mean a loss of staff for 
states, much reliance on large amounts of onsite, personalized technical 
assistance to further program development may be 'difficult. 

Possible Rulemaking Problems Under Chapter 1 

Three basic problems t*ere reported by state coordinators in antic- 
ipation of making rules under Chapter 1: 

• Possible conflict with State Boards. Chapter 1 coordinators 
who felt that certain rules are necessary to prevent a 
decline of program quality and to prevent misuse of Chap- 
ter 1 funds may find themselves forbidden or discouraged 
from making rules -by their nondirective State Boards. 

» Possible conflict with districts . Some states believe that 
rulemaking does not help SEA-LEA relationships. Thus, these 
states do not want to make many rules but do want to exer- 
cise enough control over the districts to give them whatever 
guidance they will need to implement valid programs. 
Other states reported that their districts will be watching 
them carefully to make sure that they do not put back in all 
of the requirements of the 1978 Title I law. For those 
states making rules may be extremely difficult. 
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• Possible enforcement problems . Since authority to make 
rules is still unclear, the authority to enforce them is 
also unclear. States generally seemed to feel that informal 
rules may be more difficult to enforce than in the past. 
They either will have to "bluff or back down" or try to get 
their informal rules passed using a formal rulemaking 
process existing in the state.. 

Some states hoped that, if their rules were defensible, were based on 
good common sense, and eareful reasoning, they would not have any en- 
forcement problems. 

State Rulemaking: A District Perspective 

Since rulemaking was such a controversial issue with the state Title I 
coordinators, particularly regarding the issue of "local" control, dis- 
tricts w$re queried to ascertain if they could differentiate between 
state-generated rules and the federal requirements. 

Table 32 presents a summary of these perceptions as a function of 
states 1 rulemaking use as defined by this study. 



Table 32 

A District Perspective of States' Rulemaking 



District \ 
Differentiation of 
State and Federal Rules 

No state rules made 

No 

Yes 

Don't know 



States' Use of Rulemaking Authority 
No ne Mi nima 1 Ac tive 



9 
0 
0 
0 



6 
4 
11 
2 



0 
6 
16 
2 



As apparent from this table, when states make no rules, districts tended 
to be aware of this fact. In two states, six districts reported that 
their states made no rules, which was close to the truth — in both cases, 
these states made a few rules solely to clarify existing federal re- 
quirements. When states were active rulemakers, their districts also 
tended to recognize their activities in this area. 

However, when the districts were asked whether their states made rules 
over and above what is required by federal law, only 22 indicated affir- 
matively, while 19 districts did not. 

Many districts had difficulties differentiating state from federal 
rules. Some even attributed federal rules to their states. When they 
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were pressed to give examples of a "state" rule, rules in the following 
areas were mentioned: 

• designation of a particular per-pupil expenditure (e.g., 
$300 per child), 

• definition of acceptable/unacceptable conference at- 
tendance, 

• establishment of particular pupil-teacher ratios, 

• requirement to ^se pullout-type programs, 

• requirement that districts (not the state) must pay for 
fiscal audits, 

• requirement that districts must employ external eval- 
uators, 

• selection of students below a particular cut-off per- 
centile, 

7 

• requirement that state approval must be received prior to 
hiring any consultants, 

• establishment of teacher/aide certification requirements, 
and 

• all completion dates for application, evaluation, etc. 

Some of the districts that reported state rules over and above the 
federal requirements felt that their states used a more restrictive 
interpretation of federal requirements, generally, in part to keep them 
from receiving audit exceptions. While most of them were not able to 
provide any specific example, a few did. They indicated rules as follows 

• additional requirements in the area of parent training, 

• a residence requirement for principals before they can 
vote in PAC elections, 

• requirements about location of instruction for private 
school instruction. 

A fairly sizable group of districts that reported examples of state 
rules actually misattributed federal rules to their states. The areas 
most frequently mentioned were: 

• Parent Advisory Council requirements, 

• sustaining gains provisions, 

• private school participation requirements, 
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• the need for annual application updates,- and 



• targeting requirements. 

It is noteworthy that all of these provisions were extremely detailed 
and rather prescriptive in the 1978 Title I law. It may be that districts 
believed thiat their states must have been involved in making these 
requirements, since so many details were prescribed. 

Since "these provisions also tended to cause problems for the dis- 
tricts, it is surprising that some states did not "disown" these require- 
ments as federal ones in order to preserve a less directive image in front 
of their LEAs. 

Districts were less able to differentiate between few and many rules 
made by states to help LEAs design qiality programs, but districts were 
able to differentiate on the basis o:: rule content as shown in Table JJ. 

As pointed out earlier in this chapter, states made what was referred 
to as "quality design rules," which reflected those rules pertaining to: 

• staffing (staff-pupil ratios, staff qualifications, staff 
inservice requirements) and 

• instruction (time, approach, evaluation, coordination 
with regular program) . 



Table 33 

Number and Content of State Rules as Perceived by Districts 

Numbers of State Rules 

Does State Make Made to Help Design Number of State 

Many Rules Over Quality Programs Quality Design Rules 

Federal Requirements? Low (0-2) High (3-4) . Low High. 



No 
Yes 



9 10 15 '4 

9 13 10 12 



Since some of these rules apparently were problematic for districts and 
were ones listed by LEAs as examples of state rules, the observation in 
Table 33 is not unexpected. 

Twenty districts indicated that there were areas in which they would 
like to see fewer rules, while twenty-four did not. Many of these areas, 
however, were federal requirements, particularly: 

• Parent Advisory Councils; 
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• evaluation? 

• private school participation; 

• supplement -no t-supplant, comparability, and target area 
selection; 

• program audits; and 

• selection of educationally disadvantagaed children. 
Fewer areas of legitimate state rulemaking were mentioned: 

• primarily residence requirements for voting on PACs, 

• a general dissatisfaction with the state 1 s interpretation 
of the federal requirements, 

• teacher certification, 
. • state too "picky" about budget details, ana 

• have state give more consideration to inclass (not 
pullout) programs. 

While less guidance was desired by some districts, seven districts 
indicated areas where they felt more guidance was necessary: 

• be'cter standards for defining acceptable conference 
attendance, 

• more guidance on use of inclass programs, 

• more guidance on how to design and monitor junior and 
senior high school Title I programs, 

• more guidance on use of evaluation data to improve 
programs, 

• more interpretation of private school participation, 

• more interpretation of acceptable duties for noninstruc- 
tional personnel, and 

• more clarification on serving Special Education children. 

In summary, while districts were generally' able to know when their 
states exercised their rulemaking authority, they were less clear about 
exactly which rules were state-generated and which were federal require- 
ments. In the specific area of improving programs, however, districts did 
perceive correctly when their states made few or many rules in this area. 

While districts expressed dissatisfaction with some of the rules they 
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perceived, much of, their dissatisf action actually lay with the federal 
Title I law, although the districts were unaware of this fact. 

It had been expected that some states classified as active rulemakers, 
which also labeled themselves as "local" control, might have worked hard 
to make it Clear to their districts which rules belonged to them and which 
belonged to the "feds." In examination of the responses made by districts 
in these local control states shows, however, that the PAC requirements 
were high on the list of rules that districts felt were too restrictive. 
Thus, it is interesting that these states were particularly sensitive to 
presenting a non-directive image, yet perhaps were unaware that some of 
their districts held them accountable for the federal requirements. 
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APPLICATION APPROVAL 



Chapter Highlights 

In 1978, Congress gave states an opportunity to reduce paperwork by 
using a three-year application approval cycle • The State Management 
Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I coordinators in 
Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the application approval provisions 
included in the 1978 law (and the 1979 and 1981 regulations): 

• To what extent did the application approval provisions, 
particularly the introduction of th- three-year cycle, 
affect states' administrative practices? 

• To what extent was the application approval process 
interrelated with other state responsibilities as 
intended by Congress? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
provision? 

• Did the provision stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to use 
application approval in the same way as is at present, if 
this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

The option to use a three-year application approval cycle has proven 
to be popular: 33 states use the three-year cycle. Making the three-year 
cycle "work," however, is a nontrivial matter. Eleven of these states 
felt that their paperwork and chat of their districts had not been reduced 
by use of the cycle. Nineteen of these states, on the other hand, felt 
that paperwork was reduced for both them and their districts. Three 
states believedHEFat the cycle had reduced paperwork only for their 
districts. 

There is substantial variation in how states implemented the three- 
year cycle, particularly how they handled the problem of annual updates. 
States that were successful in reducing their paperwork through use of the 
three-year cycle were characterized as having an active, problem-solving 
management style. These successful users of the three-year cycle can be 
characterized as follows. 

• Successful users were especially clear in saying that a 
model application format would not be of value to them, 
since they already have in place a system that works. 

• Successful users were likely to develop exemplary prac- 
tices. 

• Successful U3ers enjoyed a more positive working rela- 
tionship with the U.S. Department of Education. 



The active management style of the successful users of the three-year 
cycle was also characterized by greater use of personalized, (rather tttan 
less personalized) technical assistance service delivery mechanisms and - 
greater activity in the use of parent involvement. 

Under ESEA Chapter 1, Title I coordinators wanted to consider stream- 
lining the application approval process to reduce districts' paperwork and 
to facilitate the approval process. While some coordinators wanted to 
rely more on assurances to achieve this goal, others strongly did not. 
Coordinators not wanting to use assurances felt that they would be unable 
to make the necessary compliance determinations required of them by law. 
Other states plan to reduce the application burden under Chapter 1 by 
continuing to use a consolidated application, which includes Chapter 1 in 
addition to other state and federal programs. 

Some Title I coordinators were unsure whether they had the authority 
under Chapter 1 to include items on their application if they were not 
expressly provided by law. 

All of these states believed strongly that the application approval 
process was extremely important, While they wanted to comply .vith the 
intent of Chapter 1, namely to reduce paperwork and administrative burdens 
on their districts, they were not generally desirous of trading rigorous 
collection of information on the application to be assured that their 
districts were in compliance for assurances, which would only provide 
simplicity of administration. Most, however, were willing to explore 
other ways (other than assurances) in which this goal could be met. 

Introduction 

In the three-tiered administrative structure that was established by 
Congress to facilitate Title I program management and compliance, state 
agencies played a critical role in ensuring the federal Department of 
Education and the public that Title I funds appropriated by the federal 
government were utilized by local projects in accordance with the intent 
and the terms of the law. States were vested with the responsibility of 
approving local project applications to ensure that districts complied 
with all of the Title I fiscal and program requirements. With this 
arrangement, the federal government received assurance of state and local 
program compliance from the SEAs by way of the LEA applications.. 

The importance of the application approval process in Title I was 
recognized by the Committee on Education and Labor during the hearings 
that preceded passage of the Education Amendments of 1978: 

Application approval' is perhaps the most important function 
performed by state educational, agencies under Title I. It 
enables the state educational agency to determine whether 
an applicant agency has complied with applicable program 
requirements before the applicant agency implements the 
program or projects described in the application, (p. 42) 
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In practice, the LEA application serves a variety of functions. Many 
districts, for example, feel that it is an important planning document. 
In the course of completing the application, local project staff must make 
many decisions regarding program operations and expenditures of federal 
funds. Valuable coordination among Title I and regular classroom person- 
nel are. of ten needed to prepare the description of project activities that 
is included on the application. The completed application also provides a 
measuring post against which projects may examine themselves in terms of 
progress made to achieve "their objectives. 

For state agencies, che LEA application is also a valuable document. 
During the application approval process, state Title. I staff often assist 
districts with or participate in various planning activities. This early 
contact facilitates state-local relations that may be critical to the 
operation of this program and to successful future SEA activities in the 
district. Often thin contact provides SE^s with an opportunity to oversee 
the quality of the program design and to provide technical Assistance to 
improve planned local services to eligible participant students/ In 
addition, the LEA application is also a major ingredient of the SEA ' 
enforcement system. In approving applications, the state assumes respon- 
sibility for reviewing the planned project for compliance with all appli-. 
cable requirements prior to the expenditure of federal funds. Qn'Qe 
approved, the application serves as an agreement between the SEA and the 
LEA that the project will be conducted as specified and as approved and 
therefore federal funds will be spent legally. The application may later 
be used during monitoring and auditing to check that the LEA has implemen- 
ted the project as approved. As such, the approved LEA application has 
been viewed as a legally significant document, not unlike a contract or 'an 
agreement, the breach of which places the SEA in the position of enforcing 
compliance through delay or withholding of future application approval or 
through use of other enforcement sanctions (Gaffney, Thomas, & Silver- , 
stein, 1977). 

The importance of the approved application as a legal document cannot * 
be underestimated. Many districts rely upon it, to some extent, as a form 
of protection from groivs violations that might otherwise be cited in audit 
exceptions. That is, - a project that is conducted in conformance with the 
approved application should be substantially in compliance with all * 
applicable federal and state requirements. As evidenced by SEA negotia- 
tion and revisions to LEA applications, the SEA approval process has made 
tremendous contributions to the level of compliant among operational . 

Title I projects. \ 

I 

The legislative language related to approval of district applications, 
while not changing^ dramatically since the inception of Title I in 1965, 
has resulted in an expanded role for states over the years and in an 
increased importance for the application approval responsibility. Under 
P.L. 89-10, states were to receive, review, and approve district applica- 
tions that described activities to be conducted with federal funds to 
cover one year of program operation. Before approval was given, the state 
had to determine that the planned LEA project was in compliance with 
applicable requirements; and the state had to provide the LEA with an 
opportunity for a hearing if the project were disapproved. Section 164 of 
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the 1978 Title I law expanded the State role in application approval by 
specifiying an interrelationship between this responsibility and other 
state responsibilities. Specifically, prior to approval of an applica- 
tion, states must review and take into consideration pertinent federal and 
state audits, ED program reviews, monitoring reports, complaints of 
non-compliance, and evaluations. Thus, the LEA application was intended 
to become the focal point for program administration. 

The expanded state role stemmed* in part, from a history of problems 
with states' approval of applications. Since states design their own 
application forms and procedures, it has been observed that the extent to 
which applications meet the various legal requirements varied. As noted 
by the House Committee ot} Education and Labor, "some states 1 application 
forms request only limited information from local school districts and may 
result in these states approving programs that do not meet all require- 
ments" (Report 95-1137, p. 41). 

While the requirements relating to states' responsibility for approval 
of LEA applications underwent some change between 1965 and 1978, the 
number of determinations states needed to make to ensure that LEAs were 
meeting the necessary requirements increased over the ye&rs. Section 
141(a) of the 1974 Title I legislation presented the LEA requirements that 
had to be met prior to SEA approval. These provisions pertained to: 

— Funds Allocation 

• maintenance of effort * 

i 

• excess costs 

• supplement, not supplant" V 
o comparability 

— •Targeting and Eligibility ** f 

• designating school attendance areas 

• private school participation 

— 1 Program Design and Implementation 

• purpose of program and program design 

• needs assessment (implied) 

• planning * 

• sufficient size, scope,' and quality 

• information dissemination 

o training of education aides and professionals ^ 

• control of funds and property 

• construction 

• jointly operated programs 

• accountability (reporting, recordkeeping, and acqefcs 
to information) 

• individualized plans (encouraged) # 

— Evaluation 



— Parent Participation 

• parent involvement 

• parent advisory councils 

Several of the above requirements were combined in a few but very brief 
provisions in the 1974 law. 

Sections 121 through 134 of P.L. 95-561, which contain the LEA 
requirements of the 1978 Title I law, fill 16 pages. The 1978 Title I 
legislation expanded on all of the earlier requirements and added the 
following ones: 

• children to be served, 

• schoolwide projects, 

• expenditures related to ranking project areas and schools, 

• teacher and school board participation, 

• complaint resolution, 

• noninstructional duties, and 

• sustaining gains evaluation. 

The addition of the above requirements resulted in an increase in the 
length, detail, and prescriptive nature of the law. Congress, however, 
intended to strengthen program management by providing SEAs and LEAs with 
clearer, more precise* guidance for them to use in addressing areas of 
program need that were absent from previous legislation. The assumption 
was that increased specificity would lead to increased flexibility of 
state and local management of Title I programs. To demark clearljr the 
state and local responsibilities regarding preparation and approval of 
applications, the authors of the 1978. statute introduced a cosmetic change 
as well — all state responsibilities and local requirements were^gtouped 
together and clearly labeled to facilitate easy reference. / 

^As the number of LEA requirements expanded, so could the length, 
complexity, and burdensome nature of the LEA application. In fact, 
testimony presented at the 1978 hearings suggests that Congress was 
extremely sensitive to the excessive paperwork burdens placed on LEAs. 
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According to the House Committee on Education and Labor: 

A number of witnesses at the hearings held specifically 
on paperwork problems suggested that some of the Title I 
application and assurance requirements created unneces- 
sary paperwork, in that most of the information collected ^ ^ 
changes very little from year to year. Testimony also 
suggested that this process diverts staff time away from 
actually operating and overseeing programs, (p. 19) 

In recognition of concerns among Title I program managers of excessive 
paperwork burdens id the niw demands placed on LEAs by the 1978 law, the 
1978 Title I law was writterj expressly to reduce paperwork by permitting 
the use of a three-year LEA application cycle, wit.h annual updates or 
amendments representing only program changes. This change meant; that the 
LEAs might need to complete lengthy and detailed Title I applications only 
once every three years, &nd, during the subsequent two years, ^ they might 
need to submit only brief documentation of budgetary information and 
descriptions of any program changes that might result, for example, from 
incorporation of evaluation or needs assessment finding, or changes in 
the population served. 

The effect of these legislative changes on state administration was 
twofold. First, the 1978 Title I law allowed for a reduction 4-n the 
number of district applications that a state agency must process each 
year. Second, the law specified that particular state and federal docu- 
ments are to be consulted before approval can be granted. This require- 
ment was to help SEAs improve their application approval procedures and to 
encourage them to use the application approval process as a basis for 
their program administration, -which would include the other state respon- 
sibilities of monitoring, providing technical assistance, evaluating, and 
resolving complaints. 

The regulations for the 1978 Title I Amendments, which were to provide 
additional guidance on the implementation of the Title I programs, were 
first published in 1979 1 . By way of Congressional resolution, - the 
issuance of final program regulations was delayed for aniumber of reasons; 
chief among them were complaints that the draft was "confusing, mislead- 
ing, iacomplete, and in some 'respects incorrect," that it could^ not be 
"understood without reference to at least five other documents," and that 
it was lacking in required "standards" and examples that explain the * 
manner in which the regulations operate" (Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1979, p. 2). Between 1978, when TitleJL was amended, and 1981, 
when final regulations were issued, SEAs and LEAs had to rely upon the 
language of P.L. 95-561, \gi^idance or ideas they could obtain from ED or 



1 The regulations that provided additional information and guidance on 
the evaluation of Title I programs were published separately from the 
program regulations. The final evaluation regulations were published 
on 12 October 1979. 
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infer from the proposed regulations, and other binding requirements, such 
as the General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) and regulations, and the 
Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). The 
Policy Manual, which was to provide states with sample application formats 
and supporting materials, was never published • 

In 1981, the final Title I regulations were issued. They clarified 
the previous draft, incorporated the other applicable requirements refer- 
enced in the draft, and provided standards and examples for certain 
responsibilities'. The response to the final regulations on the part of 
the program people who had requested the changes was not positive: 

" ..estate and local education agencies pleaded for 
self-contained regulations. When they got the regs, they 
♦ -pointed with horror to how long and burdensome they were" 
(Robinson, 1982, p. 4). 

The 1981 final Title I program regulations were lengthy and quite de- 
tailed, providing substantial guidance for implementation of the 1978 
legislation, including application approval. 

Sections 200.110 through 205.113 relate to SEA approval of LEA appli- 
cations. These regulations specify standards for approval, factors to be 
considered in approval, effective date of approved application, procedures 
related to opportunity for a hearing on application disapproval and appeal 
to ED, and contents of amendments and updates to the application. While 
many of the regulations echo the language of the statute, considerable 
elaboration for implementation is provided. In addition, regulations on 
amendments to the application stipulate that annual updates contain, at a 
minimum, assurances on maintenance of fiscal effort, amount of carryover 
funds and funds requested, and a budget of expenditures of Title I funds. 
It further provides information on what application amendments are neces- 
sary to document specific program changes. Perhaps the greatest expansion 
of the 1981 regulations was to the LEA requirements. For every LEA 
requirement of the statute, lengthy and detailed guidance was incorporated 
in the regulations, purportedly to increase administrative flexibility and 
to provide sufficient implementation examples. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the applica- 
tion approval provisions included in the 1978 law (and the 1979 and 1981 
regulations) : 

• To what extent did the application approval provisions, 
particularly the introduction of the three-year cycle, 
affect ^states 1 administrative practices? 

• To tfhat extent was the application approval process 
interrelated with other state responsibilities as in- 
tended by Congress? 
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• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
provision? 

• Did the provision stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this'area? - 

To what extent would states anticipate continuing to use 
application approval in the same way as is at present, if 
this authority were not expressly permitted by law? 

Title I projects operated under the 1978 statute and 1981 regulations 
for only a brief time when, as a result of change in federal administra- 
tion and administrative priorities, the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act was passed. 

ECIA Chapter 1 contains substantially fewer requirements relating to 
LEA application approval. Section 556 of the new Title I law requires 
LEAs to have an approved application on file in the SEA, which covers not 
more than three years and which describes the local program. The SEA may 
approve applications when satisfactorily assured that the LEA will keep 
records and provide such information to the SEA as may be required for 
fiscal audits and program evaluation. Certain local requirements must 
also be met: 

• targeting attendance areas; 

• conduct of needs assessment; 

• identification of children to be served; 

• design of projects of sufficient size, scope and quality; 

• consultation with parents and teachers; 

• conduct of evaluation and sustained-effects studies; and 

• participation of private school children. 

In designing LEA applications that provide satisfactory assurance of 
compliance with these requirements, the SEA appears to have considerable 
flexibility in determining the amount of information it requires. Thus, 
the last section of the application approval part of the interview, namely 
the theoretical question of states 1 intentions under a less prescriptive 
law, took on added significance. 

In February 1982, ED published the Proposed Regulations on ECIA ' 
Chapter 1. In Sections 200.12 through 200.14, the Proposed Regulations 
reiterate and expand the requirements of the law regarding LEA applica- 
tions and SEA approval* The primary addition made is a requirement that 
LEAs submit annual updates showing that the fiscal effort was maintained 
and presenting a budget for the upcoming project year. These regulations 
provided guidance to SEAs as they began to develop their Chapter 1 appli- 
cations. 
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This chapter summarizes the findings, of the State Management Practices 
Study to the questions listed above. Also included in this discussion are 
states 1 preliminary views of the impact of Chapter 1 on their future 
application approval activities. The chapter concludes with opinions of a 
sample of districts to their states 1 use of the application approval 
process. 

Issues related to the three-year cycle, and its perceived impact on 
paperwork reduction, turned out to be the theme running through most of 
the comments made by the coordinators to the questions in this section of 
the interview. Because of this fact, this chapter will be organized 
differently from the others in this part: All of the findings pertaining 
to the three-year cycle will be discussed in one section of this chapter, 
even though they cut across the study questions listed above. All of the 
other findings will be discussed under their appropriate headings. 

Use of the Three-year Cycle 

Implementation 

In this section, states' implementation of the three-year cycle for 
approving applications is described. Basic descriptive statistics are 
presented as well as correlates of use of the cycle. Finally, some ideas 
on how well the three-year cycle is working are given. 

An important change allowed by the 1978 Title I law has been the 
option for states to use the three-year cycle for approving district 
applications together with annual updates. This change was made to help 
states and district personnel reduce their paperwork. This option has 
proven to be popular; 33 states report using the three-y<*ar cycle. Of 
these, *7 states began using the three-year cycle in 1978-1979, 20 in 
1979-80, and the remaining 5 in 1980-81. Eliminating th* requirement of 
annual applications also permitted states to stagger the submission of 
applications. Only 5 of the 33 states using the three-year cycle stagger 
submissions. This strategy was apparently successful, as four of these 
states reported reduction of paperwork for both them and their districts. 
Some of the states that do not stagger submissions happen to have so few 
LEAs that the idea does not make sense, but many other states on the 
three-year cycle are quite large, and their reasons for not staggering 
submissions are not clear. 

Since Congress gave states the option of using the three-year cycle as 
a means of reducing paperwork, it was hypothesized that the larger states 
would select the option since they would have more paperwork to process. 
However, use of the three-year cycle turned out to be unrelated to almost 
all major demographic size variables, including the number of LEAs, total 
state educational revenues, funds for state administration, state popula- 
tion, number of SMSA's greater than 25,000, number of SMSA's greater than 
100,000, as well as several measures of the size of the Title I state 
staff. Use of the three-year cycle was correlated only with population 
density (number of persons per square mile): States using the three-year 
cycle had greater population density than those that did not attempt it. 
Since use of the cycle did not correlate as expected, it suggests that the 
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reasons for states 1 use of the cycle are more complex and varied than 
^originally anticipated* 

Ttte idea that the larger stated would choose to use the three-year . 
cycle rp, of course, based on the assumption that this option is perceived 
as a mechanism for achieving paperwork reduction. If states have other 
perceptions, then this hypothesis Would not be expected to hold. As the 
following \discussion makes clear, states have widely varying experiences 
with and opinions about the value of adopting use of the three-year 
cycle. The\e opinions and experiences prove to be important mediating 
variables; consequently much of this chapter deals with them. 

Although over 60% 'of the states used the three-year cycle, the data 
indicate that this option has not been entirely successful. State Title I 
coordinators that reported using the three-year cycle were asked whether 
they believed it had reduced paperwork either for themselves or for their 
district personnel. Table 1 displays the crosstabulations of the respon- 
ses to these two questions. It is evident that a substantial proportion 
of those states using the three-year cycle report, in effect, that it is 
not working for them or for their districts. In fact 8 of the 11 states 
reporting no paperwork reduction for either the SEA or their LEAs said 
that annual updates involve as much work as preparing and processing a new 
application. A few states were extremely vocal on this point, calling the 
three-year cycle a "farce*' or saying that it is just not working to reduce 
paperwork burden as they had expected. 
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Table 1 

Reports of Paperwork Reduction by Users of Three-year Cycle a 

Reduction Reduction in Paperwork - LEA 

in Paperwork - SEA No" Yes 

No ^ 11 3 



Yes 



0 19 



a Data from 16 states that are not using the three-year cycle are not 
included » 



The issue of paperwork reduction was also of concern to states not on 
the three-year cycle. Of the 16 state Title I coordinators that reported 
not using the three-year cycle, 10 said that they were not using it 
because they felt annual updates would be just as much work. Several felt 
that the law required that the updates contain too much information to 
permit an appreciable reduction. Others said that their LEAs modified 
their programs annually and would need to submit revised program descrip- 
tions anyway. Thus^ the degree to which the three-year cycle would reduce 
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paperwork was a dominant concernXfor both those using the cycle and those 
that did not. 



In contrast, several of the coordinators whose paperwork had been 
reduced for both them and their districts indicated that the paperwork 
reduction was substantial. Of these 19 states, 11 said that only updates 
needed to be reviewed in the off years and .these updates are much shorter 
than completing (or processing) a new application. Four, other states said 
that eliminating the need to review detailed project descriptions each 
year was instrumental in lessening the paperwork burden. A few of these 
states said the amount of paperwork reduction was "very substantial." 

Some of these "successful" states had such dramatically different 
stories to tell than . the "unsuccessful" states that it was difficult to 
believe that they were both talking about the same thing. The data 
suggest that there is considerable variation in the ways states have 
implemented the three-year cycle. The answers to several of the interview 
questions suggest that the successful states may be using different kinds 
of update materials than the others. 

These 33 states using annual updates were asked whether they had 
problems in updating. Problems were reported by 14 states. However, the 
states unsuccessful in reducing their paperwork were more likely to report 
problems as shown in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Problems with Annual Updates as a 
Function of Paperwork Reduction 3 

SEA 

Paperwork Problems with Annual Updates 

reduction No Yes 

No 4.7 

Yes 14 5 



a Data from three states using the three-year cycle are missing. 

Six of those seven unsuccessful states that had problems with updates said 
that the SEA has to keep referring to the original three-year application 
in processing the update. In other words, successful and unsuccessful 
states appear to differ in how they handled the updating process. The 
successful states seemed to have found a way to process a shorter form 
efficiently. In contrast, the unsuccessful states have not implemented a 
procedure that permits them to capitalize on the potential advantages the 
three-year cycle offers. One of these coordinators, for example, com- 
mented that he often did not know which items in the update were different 
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from the original application, and, in effect, had to review both the 
update and the original application jointly. On the other hand, the 
states that have reduced their paperwork seem to have developed procedures 
that circumvent this problem; they never mention having to go back to the 
original application when processing the update. 

The foregoing discussion implies that making the three-year cycle work 
is a nontrivial matter. By allowing states to use a three-year cycle, 
Congress only gave states an opportunity to reduce paperwork: It does not 
happen automatically. To make the three-year cycle work, a state may have 
to design new management procedures that capitalize on this opportunity. 
Since the staffing and funding resources available to the successful and 
unsuccessful states did not differ, this raises the question: What is 
different about successful states that allows them to adapt to the 
change? The data from this study suggest that the management styles of 
the successful states may differ from that of other states. It may be 
this style permitted these states to adapt to the change more readily than 
others. Responses to the interview questions, as well as a look at the 
application materials, provide some evidence in support of this conjec- 
ture. These findings are discussed below. 

Percent of Time Spent on Application Approval 

Stat;e Title I coordinators were asked what percentage of their time 
(and time of their staffs) was spent in approving district applications. 
It was hypothesized that states reporting that the three-year cycle 
reduced paperwork for them and their districts might tend to spend a 
smaller percentage of time on this responsibility than other states. 
Table 3 presents the percentage of time spent on application approval as a 
function of use of the three-year cycle. 



Table 3 

Percent of Time Spent on Application Approval as a 

Function of Three-year Cycle Use a 

Three-year Median Percent 

Cycle Use of Time Spent Low High ^ N 

22.5 10.0 41.0 16 

20.0 5.0 37.0 11 

15.0 10.0 44.0 19 



No 

Yes, No Paperwork 
Reduction 

Yes, Paperwork 
Reduction 



a Data are not included for the three states that reported that only the 
paperwork of their districts was reduced. 
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Since the successful and unsuccessful states did not differ in terms 
of their state characteristics, the- lesser percentage of time spent on 
application approval does not ref : ect fewer applications to process or 
greater numbers of staff available .to process the applications. Thus, 
these data offer support for the hypothesis that the successful states may 
have developed more effective strategies for implementing the three-year 
cycle. These more effective strategies, then, may have led to a reduction 
in paperwork and to less time spent on the application approval process. 

Desire for Standard Application Approval Formats 

State Title I coordinators were asked Whether they felt the applica- 
tion approval process would be facilitated by having standard formats or 
model materials. Thirty states said it would not be helpful, eleven said 
it might be helpful, and only eight said it would be helpful. Cross- 
classifying these responses with use of the three-year cycle as shown in 
Table 4 shows an interesting relationship. 



Table 4 

Desire for Standard Formats as a 
Function of Three-year Cycle Use a 



Desire for Standard Formats 



Three-year Cycle Use 


No 


Maybe 


Yes 


No 


10 


1 


5 


Yes, No Paperwork 
Reduction 


5 


4 


2 


Yes, Paperwork 


14 


4 


1 



Reduction 



a Data are not included for the three states that reported that only the 
paperwork of their districts was reduced. 



In this table, the cross-classified responses in the last two columns are 
of special interest. Superficially, one might think that responses of 
"maybe" and "yes" to the "standard formats" question reflect similar 
viewpoints, but, in reality, this is not so. The comments made by state 
coordinators to this question reveal strong differences in point of view. 

States that would like standard formats actually take a rather passive 
stance: The dominant reason is that they want guidance. Illustrative 
comments are, "This would tell us what the feds want," and "They should 
provide us with this; it would have eliminated some horrendous discus- 
sions." Comments by these state coordinators did not portray the state 
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as an active evaluator; they depicted the providers of the standard forms 
as the decisionmakers. 

In contrast, states that said "maybe" were actually the most active of 
the three categories of states. The crucial difference is that these 
states said that they would determine for themselves whether some (or all) 
of a standard form would be useful. That is, they could not tell whether 
standard forms might be helpful until they ScW such a form and evaluated 
it. If such forms were provided, they might, say, incorporate some 
features of the forms into their own. This more active stance, in which 
the state is viewed as a dominant decisionmaker, is correlated with the 
decision to adopt the three-year cycle. 

The comments, made by the 14 coordinators that felt that the cycle 
reduced their paperwork suggested, in effect, that they have a procedure 
already in place that works for them, and that there is no reason for 
their staff to need a new form. As with the "maybe" category, these 
states appeared to be taking a more active, problem-solving stance. Ten 
of the state coordinators who responded "no" said that they ought to be 
responsible for developing their own models, standards, and guidelines; 
and eight of these ten use the three-year cycle. 

These responses are especially interesting in that they provide some 
insight into the "management style" of the states. Most states did not 
want standard models or formats, because they felt it was their responsi- 
bility to develop their own (10 states) or that there is too much varia- 
tion across states (e.g., urban-rural) for standard formats to be helpful 
(10 states). It is significant that the few states that valued guidance 
from outside also differ on other variables. 

With respect to state demographics, three variables differentiated the 
groups: percent of educational funds from state sources, percent of 
educational funds" from local sources, and population density. As is 
consistent with the results presented above, the states saying "yes" were 
most unlike the states saying "maybe," with the states saying "no" occupy- 
ing an intermediate position between the two. The states that said they 
might be able to use standard _i ormats are characterized by a high per- 
centage of local funds, a low percentage of state funds, and had high 
population density. States that would like models had the reverse config- 
uration of funding percentages (high state-low local) and had less popula- 
tion density. The "no" group occupied a middle position on this continuum. 

The Three-year Cycle: Further Support for an Active Management Style 

Because the successful users of the three-year cycle are characterized 
as having an active, problem-solving management style, the hypothesis was 
advanced that this same management style might also appear in their other 
Title I management responsibilities. - 

Further evidence that states that successfully used the three-year 
cycle differ in management style from those that do not is found in the 
ways they provide technical assistance to LEAS, in the ways they conduct 
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parent involvement activities, and in the extent to which they exercised 
their rulemaking authority. , , 

Use of statewide conferences to provide technical assistance is 
inversely related to successful use of the three-year cycle. This rela- 
tionship is displayed in Table 5. States that successfully used the 
three-year cycle are less likely to use statewide conferences, while 
states that did not attempt to use the three-year cycle at all are much 
more likely to report use of statewide conferences* The data shown in 
Table 5 are consistent with the findings reported in the chapters on State 
Rulemaking and Technical Assistance — namely, that the more "active" states 
tend to rely more on personalized M f ace-to-face" modes of providing 
assistance and less on the less personalized service delivery mechanisms. 



Table 5 

Reports of Statewide Technical Assistance Conferences as a 
Function of Three-year Cycle Use a 

Three-year Statewide Conferences Reported 

Cycle Use No Yes / 

No 5 11 

Yes, No Paperwork 5 6 

Reduction 

Yes, Paperwork 12 7 

Reduction 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



Data are uo" included for the three states that reported that only the 
paperwork ot their districts was reduced. 



The greater involvement of the states reporting satisfaction with the 
three-year cycle in these face-to-face workshop settings is exemplified in 
the area of parent involvement. As shown in Table 6, states reporting 
successful use of the three-year cycle are more likely to work with LEAs, 
conduct workshops for LEAs on parent involvement issues, develop and 
disseminate parent involvement materials to LEAs, and work directly with a 
state Parent Advisory Council (often consisting of district representa- 
tives). 



Table 6 



Type of State-Level Parent Involvement Activities as a 
Function of Three-Year Cycle Use 



Three-year 
Cycle Use 

No 



Work With Conduct 



Develop/ 
Disseminate 



LEAs 
No 



Yes 



10 



Workshops Information 



No 



Yes 



No 



11 



Yes 



Work with 
State PAC 
No Yes 

8 2 



Yes, No Paperwork 
Reduction 



10 



Yes, Paperwork 
Reduction 



11 



16 



11 



As might be expected from these data, the successful users of the 
three-year cycle were also more active when the total number of their 
state-lev-l parent involvement activities were examined (range ■ 0 to 4). 
This relationship is presented in Table 7. 

/ 



Table 7 

Number of State-level Parent Involvement Activities as a 
Function of Three-year Cycle Use a 

» 

State-level Parent 
Three-year Involvement. Activities 

Cycle Use 0-1 2 or more 

No 8 8 

Ye$, No Paperwork 

Reduction 7 4 

Yes, Paperwork 

Reduction 4 15 



a Data are not included for the three states that reported that only the 
paperwork of their districts was reduced. 
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This pattern of findings is consistent with the thesis that successful 
users of the three year cycle are more active than unsuccessful users in 
terras of the delivery of support services to LEAs. They are clearly much 
more active in the delivery of more personalized services to LEAs. In 
view of the fact that these groups do not differ on the amount of resour- 
ces available to them <e.g. > . setaside funds) or number of LEAs to be 
served, differences between the successful and unsuccessful three-year 
cycle users cannot be explained by any such outside variables. Instead, 
the data suggest that the successful States are simply more active and 
creative managers, and this difference manifests itself in several differ- 
ent areas. One difference was discussed in the previous chapter on 
Rulemaking. Here, the active problem-solving stance of the successful , 
users was noted when it was observed that successful cycle users also 
tended to use their rulemaking authority, actively, while the unsuccessful 
cycle users did not. 

Use of Three-year Cycle and Development of Exemplary Practices 

The Title I coordinators were asked whether they had developed any 
successful practices or materials in the area of application approval with 
which they were particularly pleased and that could be shared with other 
states. Thirty states reported that they had developed exemplary prac- 
tices or materials in the area of application approval. Of these, 22 
states said they had developed exemplary materials, and 10 states said 
fhat they had developed exemplary processes. The most frequent kinds of 
materials mentioned were the application itself (9 states), the instruc- 
tions for the application (7 states), and an application review instrument 
or checklist (7 states). The most frequently reported process was the 
development of a management system (5 states). Other exemplary processes 
mentioned were the use of a computerized processing system, the inclusion 
of LEAs in the review process, and the use of more than one reviewer. for 
each application. One particularly interesting process included reviews 
by an advisory committee, which included local administrators, teachers, 
and parents. 

The development of exemplary practices is correlated with success in 
using the three-year cycle to reduce paperwork. This relationship is 
displayed in Table 8* 
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Table 8 



Exemplary Application Approval Practices as a 
Function of Three-yeax Cycle Use a 



Three-year 
Cycle Use 



Presence of Exemplary Practices 
No Yes 



No 



6 



9 



Yes, no Paperwork 
Reduction 



4 



6 



Yes, Paperwork 



2 



14 



Reduction 



a Data are not included for the three states that reported that only the 
paperwork of their districts was reduced. 



Although most states reported having developed exemplary materials or 
practices, this trend was more pronounced in the states that reported that 
their paperwork was reduced by using the three-year cycle. These states 
may have felt that it was their responsibilty to develop materials and 
procedures, and clearly a higher proportion of them did so. The same 
relationship was observed above with use of the three-year* cycle and 
desire for standard formats. 

The development of exemplary materials was predicted by the configura- 
tion of percentage state and percentage local funds. States that had 
developed exemplary practices were characterized by the high percentage 
local-low percentage state configuration, while states that did not 
develop exemplary materials showed the opposite configuration (high 
state-low local). This is the same pattern that differentiated states 
that wanted standard formats from those that did not, but it is not true 
that the development of exemplary materials is related to attitudes toward 
standard formats. 

Use of the Three-year Cycle and an Examination of the Application Form 

The discussion so far has argued that the successful users of the 
three-year cycle may have a more active, and perhaps more effective, 
management style than the non-satisfied users. This management style has 
permitted them to adapt successfully to use of the three-year cycle. 
While this point of view is supported by states 1 responses that indicate 
that states are using different kinds of update forms (e.g., one. state 
said that the update is the same as the application except for the title 
page, while some successful states said that the update is only a few 
pages or a small fraction of the length of the application), further 
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possibilities exist. One is that the states are serving different kinds 
of LEAs; it may be easier to make the update simple iiKalmost all of the 
districts are small and the relationship between the SEA and LEA is 
close. 'Another point of view is that paperwork is reduced by not doing a 
thorough job; that is, the states that say that the law doesn't permit a 
"real" three-year cycle may be right. To be thorough and complete may be 
inconsistent with the goal of paperwork reduction. 

To examine these alternatives, it was important to review the applica- 
tions and updates from all of the states. Each application was reviewed 
to determine the degree to which it requested information about district 
legal requirements. From an examination of the legal district require- 
ments in Subpart 3 of P.L. 95-561, 21 requirements were selected for 
examination. While^this list is not exhaustive, these points were 
selected because they described specific actions to be taken, they were 
commonly represented in district applications, and they were easily 
identifiable. A list of the 21 points is included in Table 9. While the 
Title I law did not require that each of these points be represented in 
the application, states had the responsibility to ensure that these 
relevant provisions were met. It was not unlikely that states would use 
the application as a vehicle for collecting the information on these 
points to facilitate making their necessary determinations. An example of 
a legal requirement that may not be included in great detail on the 
application is comparability, since districts are required to submit 
comparability reports to the state at regularly scheduled times. 



Table 9 

Legal District Requirements Reviewed in State Applications 
Funds Allocation 

• Maintenance of effort (Section 126(a)) 

• Excess costs (Section 126(b)) 

• Comparability (Section 126(e)) 
Targeting and Student Selection 

• Using low-income measures for identifying school attendance areas 
(Section 111(a)) 

• Serving high-ranked eligible schools (Section 122(a)) 

• Serving students in greatest need first (Section 123(a), 124(b)) 

• Private school participation (Section 130) 
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Table 9 (continued) 

Program Design 

• Program description (Section 121, 124(b)(2)) 

• Design to meet the special needs of educationally deprived students 
(Section 124(a)) 

• Determine childrens* needs for program design (Section 124(b)) 

• Coordination with other programs (Section 124(f)) 

• Teacher and school board participation (Section 124(i)) 

• Training aides with teachers (Section 124(1)) 

• Written complaint resolution procedures (Section 128)) 
Evaluation 

• Evaluation of effectiveness in meeting special needs 
(Section 124(g)) 

• Measure of sustained effects (Section 124(g)) 

• Use of evaluation for program improvement (Section 124(g)(3)) 
Parent Involvement 

• Parent participation (Section 124(j)) « 

• District ad/^isory council (Section 125(a)) 

• School advisory council (Section 125(a)) 

• Advisory council responsibilities (Section 125(b)) 



Because.it was known that states might collect information on these 21 
points using contractual documents other than the application, caution was 
exercised in seating up the rating procedures. AIR staff did not want to 
downgrade states for failure to collect a sufficient amount of information 
on a particular requirement, since'states may have used other methods or 
documents for collecting the information that were not provided to the 
study staff. AIR staff, however, finally decided to use the rating system 
simply to assess the extent to which the applications 6 were used to collect; 
information on these* points. Thus, the observation that a requirement is 
k missing from an application should not be overinterpreted to mean that a 
s*tate is negligent in its application approval responsibility. 
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Each requirement received a rating of "absent," "insufficient," or . 
"sufficient," depending upon the amount of information states requested on 
the application forms, updates, or instructions. The amount of informa- 
tion that states needed to be able to make the determination that dis- 
tricts were, in fact, in compliance was defined to be "sufficient." An 
assurance or a lesser amount of information provided was defined to be 
"insufficient." A requirement was "absent" if no information was collec- 
ted on the application. [For a complete discussion of how each require- 
ment was reviewed and for examples of "sufficient" ratings taken from 
existing state documents, see the management module on application 
approval produced part of the State Management Practices Study (Putman, 
1982).] States were then categorized by their overall scores as being in 
one of five categories: 

• the application was primarily "absent" considering the 21 
points, 

• the application was primarily "insufficient" considering 
the 21 points, 

• the application was primarily "sufficient" considering 
the 21 points, 

• the application had equal numbers of the three ratings, or 

• the application had equal numbers of the "insufficient" 
and "sufficient" ratings. 

The correlations between states 1 classifications .on the application 
and state demographic variables were low; however, the direction was 
consistent.' The number of "absent" ratings (no information requested) 
correlated negatively with population and financial variables, such as 
1980 population, number of SMSAs larger than 25,000, number f SMSAs 
greater than 100,000, state administration funds, and total revenues. 
These correlations averaged about -.25. The number of "sufficient" 
ratings was positively related to these variables, but the relationship 
was even weaker; the average correlation was about .15. The number of 
."insufficient" ratings did not correlate with this set of demographic 
variables. 

The cross classification of state ratings by use of the three-year 
cycle is shown in Table 10. 
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Table 10 

States' Application Ratings as a Function of Three-year Cycle Use a 

Application Ratings 



Three-year 
Cycle Use 

None 

Yes, No Paper- 
work Reduction 

Yes, Paper-work 
Reduction 



Primarily Primarily Primarily 
Absent Insufficient Sufficient Equal 



1 

0 



4 
3 



5 
5 



2 
1 

0 . 



Insufficient/ 
Sufficient 

4 

2 



a Data from five states are missing. 



/ 



The relationship between these variables and success in using the 
three-year cycle is not clear cut. When the states are grouped according ! - 
to nq use, use with no paperwork reduction, or use with paperwork reduc- 
tion, no difference in the number of "absent" and "sufficient" ratings 
were found. However, states that reduced paperwork using the three-year 
cy£le had significantly fewer "insufficient" ratings than those that did 
not attempt the three year-cycle. The "non-use" group averaged 8.75 
Insufficient ratings, while the successful states averaged 6.8 insuffi- 
cient ratings. The states that tried the three-year cycle but did not 
realize a reduction in paperwork averaged 8 insufficient ratings, which 
was not significantly different from either of the other two groups. 

This set of results suggests that the successful states are doing as 
thorough a job as the other states as far as collecting sufficient amounts 
of information on the application. The successful states are doing a 
quite thorough job, as they account for a large proportion of the primar- 
ily sufficient ratings. However, the ratings did not differentiate 
updates from original applications, so it is difficult to determine other 
ways in which the applications of states successful in reducing their 
paperwork differed from those of states unsuccessful in reducing their 
paperwork. As we dljbcussed above, the crucial difference may be in the. 
way successful and unsuccessful states handled the annual updates. Since 
the successful and unsuccessful states did not differ in the frequency 
with which they made changes to these updates, the content, of the updates, 
or perhaps their formats, may be important differentiating factors. 
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Three-year Cycle Use and SEA-ED Relationships 

Because successful use of the three-year cycle might have been en- 
hanced by a positive relationship with the U.S. Department of Education 
staff, state Title I coordinators were asked how the federal Department of 
Education helped them to carry out their application approval responsi- 
bility. Five said that they felt ED had hindered their efforts, seven 
found ED "somewhat" helpful, twenty-three said ED was helpful, and the 
others expressed a neutral relationship or indicated that they did not 
consult with ED on application approval issues. Of those that found ED 
not helpful, many expressed difficulty in obtaining answers to their 
queries (e.g., clarification of the law). Other states, however, reported 
that ED was helpful and responsive to exactly the same type of query. As 
part of their response, many states commented that they functioned rela- 
tively independently of ED; they qualified their answers by saying that 
their contact was minimal anyway. 

There is a relationship between helpfulness of ED and use of the 
three-year cycle as shown in Table 11. 



Table 11 

Helpfulness of ED as a Function of Three /ear Cycle Use a 

ED Helpfulness 



Three-year 
Cycle Use 

No 

Yes, No Paper- 
work reduction 

Yes, Paperwork 
Reduction 



Somewhat 
Hindered Helpful 



3 
1 



4 
1 



Helpful 

5 

-4 

13 



Neither/ 

Not Consulted 

2 

4 



a Data from eigfat states are missing. 



As shown in Table 11, states using the three-year cycle are more likely to 
find ED helpful than those that are not. In addition, almost all states 
that felt the three-year cycle reduced their paperwork and that of their 
districts found ED helpful. 

It appears from the comments made during the interviews that states 
not on the three-year cycle had difficulties communicating with ED. Their 
problems typically dealt with getting clarification of the law or checking 
the legality of practices with ED; their complaints were that the res- 
* ponses were slow (i.e., in writing) or insufficient. States on the 
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three-year cycle apparently enjoyed greater success in communicating with 
ED on the same kinds of issues. 



Summary 



Taken together, these findings seem to suggest the following: 
Although use of the three-year cycle is widespread, an appreciable propor- 
tion of these states feel that it has failed to accomplish its primary 
purpose and may even have created additional paperwork (e.g., by having to 
review both the update and original application). The three-year cycle 
only provides an opportunity to reduce paperwork; accomplishing this 
objective is nontrivial. There is substantial variation in how states 
implemented the three-year cycle, particularly hpw they handled the 
problem of annual updates. Some states say that use of the cycle has 
reduced the paperwork for them and their districts more successfully than 
others. States that feel that they should take an active role in planning 
and structuring their programs are more likely to be on the three-year 
cycle, and states that would like to have guidance from outside in struc- 
turing their application forms are more likely never to have attempted 
it. States that reported that their paperwork had been reduced through 
use of the three-year cycle were more likely to have developed exemplary 
practices and to have enjoyed a more positive relationship with ED. It 
may be that an active, 'problem-solving stance is necessary to make the 
three-year cycle work, since several of the coordinators who said that the 
paperwork reduction was substantial were also especially clear in saying 
that standard formats would be of no value to them (i»e., forms should be 
tailored to meet each state's own needs; they say they already have in 
place a system that works). 

Application Approval Changes Unrelated to Use of the Three-year Cycle 

States were asked to describe how they changed their practices in 
response to the 1978 Title I law. Changes to the content of the applica- 
tion forms, changes to the format of the forms, changes to the updates (or 
annual form), and changes to the application approval process itself were 
common responses to this question. 

Thirty-eight states reported that they had made changes to the content 
of their application forms. Nine added new sections to meet the require- 
ments of the 1978 law; and ten specifically mentioned changing or adamg 
sections in the area of parent involvement and parent advisory councils. 

Twenty-nine states reported changes to the format of their forms. The 
tendency was for these changes to be in the direction of simplifying or 
shottening the forms. Four states said they now use checklists, and seven 
said they did something to simplify the form. While several coordinators 
mentioned shortening the application form to reduce paperwork, especially 
for their districts, this variable did not correlate with any of the 
variables mentioned in the previous section on paperwork reduction. 



Twenty-nine states said that they changed the process by which they 
reviewed applications. The types of changes mentioned were more diverse 
than those from the previous questions. Changes in the number of staff 
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used (both increases and decreases) were mentioned, as well as more or 
less use of regional staff in the review process. Other areas of change 
were in the areas of use of computers and word processors to keep track of 
information. Curiously, this variable was related to several demographic 
variables pertaining to the "size" of the state in the sense of population 
and finances. 

Figure 1 shows the pattern of mean differences on several important 
demographic variables for states that reported changes to their applica- 
tion approval materials or processes as no changes. Because these vari- 
ables are measured on different scales, they have been reexpressed to make 
the differences between the two groups easier to see. For each variable, 
the mean difference between the "change 1 ' and "no change" groups is . 
graphed. If states that made changes have a higher mean than states that 
did not, the arrow points upward. Conversely, if the states that did not. 
make changes have the higher mean, the arrow points downward. Each unit 
on the Y axis corresponds to one standard error. Thus, an arrow two units 
in length represents a statistically significant difference between the 
groups . • 

Because the types of changes made by these states are so diverse, it 
is surprising that any relationships exist. Although several of these 
variables showed significant differences, a single test of the signifi- 
cance of the entire group of variables showed that thi3 set actually does 
not predict whether a state made process changes (F=1.21, p = .31). Thus, 
TtTmay be that the results depicted in Figure 1 may be falsely conclu- 
sive. This is plausible, both from a Substantive and statistical view- 
point. Since the types of changes mentioned by the states are so diverse, 
it is difficult to imagine a single mechanism that could account for the 
pattern of differences shown. Also, the intercorrelations among these 
measures are extremely high (correlations between population and financial 
variables are in the .90' s). Figure 1 seems to imply that there are 
several independent dimensions >on which the groups differ, but the inter- 
correlations show that this is misleading. Very clearly, each variable is 
not contributing independent information. The single overall test, in 
effect, says that the information in this set of variables is not suffi- 
cient to differentiate the groups. 
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a An arrow two units in length represents a statistically significant difference 
between the two groups. 



Figure 1. Profile of demographic differences—process changes, 
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Interrelationship with Other State Responsibilities 

One of the intentions of Congress was that the application process 
would be a cornerstone for other Title I responsibilities, such as moni- 
toring, auditing, evaluating programs, and providing technical assis- 
tance. To help states do this, Congress required that, prior to approval 
of an application, states were to review 

• the results of federal and state audits, 

• the results of federal and state monitoring reports, 

• administrative complaints made by parents or other individuals 
concerning the district, and 

• districts' evaluation reports. 

The data collected during the interviews show that, for the most part, 
coordinators used problems encountered during the application approval 
process to focus their monitoring and technical assistance efforts for the 
particular LEAs experiencing difficulties. If the same problems kept 
emerging time after time, the coordinators would generally try to hold 
regional workshops to discuss the requirements, disseminate written 
information about the requirements, or take such steps as were needed to 
correct the problems. 

Problems with particular LEA requirements were not generally passed 
along to auditors, since the coordinators felt strongly that this would 
violate the "independence" of the auditors. In cases of a few recalci- 
trant districts or in cases where the coordinators were in more frequent 
communication with their auditors, problematic information on requirements 
or districts was shared. 

Most coordinators reported that they took the results of federal 
program reviews into consideration prior to approving applications. For 
those coordinators who had .experienced complaints, all but four indicated 
that the complaints were resolved or on their way to resolution prior to 
approval. In the four cases where the coordinators indicated the com- 
plaints were not: resolved prior to approval, most of these complaints were 
felt to be irrelevant t6 Title I matters or holdovers from the pre-1978 
era. 

Less agreement was observed on taking LEA audits and evaluation 
reports into consideration prior to approval. Eight coordinators indi- 
cated they did not either review audit findings or. hold up the application 
approval for a review of audit findings unless an audit exception was 
noted. In one case, the coordinator indicated he has never seen the audit 
findings from any of his districts — even when exceptions occurred. In 
another case, summaries of audit findings which were paid for and prepared 
by auditors hired by local districts, were sent to the state audit agency; 
this agency never shared the information with the Title I unit. 
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Evaluation reports were not used by eight coordinators in the applica- 
tion approval process due to a variety of reasons — the primary one being 
the lateness of obtaining the information. In several of these cases, 
however, the evaluation results from the year previous to the last school 
year (i.e., data that were two years old) were considered in the applica- 
tion approval process. Several coordinators, however, were very active in 
taking the districts' evaluation results into consideration prior to 
approval. If the evaluation dkta showed low achievement gains for one or 
more buildings or for the district as a whole, the local school district 
was required to indicate on its application how it planned to modify its 
program in light of these findings. In one case, state and local Title I 
staff sat down together to identify factors that could possibly have 
accounted for the low gains and to work out modifications to the program 
that might improve it. 

Problems 

State Title I coordinators were asked \^o what extent the application 
approval provision created problems for the^i. The context of this ques- 
tion was such that state coordinators f ocuseil on problems other than 
paperwork, which had been covered elsewhere irt^the interview. Twenty-one 
states reported that they had problems. The mokt frequent types of 
problems concerned lack of enough time to process applications (5 states), 
problems with having LEAs complete applications (7 states), and problems 
with the language of the law (5 states). 

Almost all of the coordinators (N = 44), however, reported that one or 
more of the district requirements were problematic in the approval pro- 
cess. Many of these coordinators indicated that the problems were major 
enough that they were forced to delay approval of the application until 
the applications were changed to bring the districts into compliance. 
Table 12 presents the number of problems reported for each district 
requirement and the number of times states reported delaying or with- 
holding approval of the application. 
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Table 12 



Reports of Application Approval Problems and Incidences of 
Withholding of Approval by District Requirement 



Type of Problem 
Funds All o catio n 

• Maintenance of effort 

• Excess costs 

• Supplement not supplant 

• Comparability 
Targeting and Eligibility 

• Designating school attendance areas 

• Children to be served 

• Private school participation 

• Schoolwide projects 
Program Design 

• Purpose of program 

• Assessment of educational need 

• Planning 

• Sufficient size, scope, & quality 

• Expenditures related to ranking 
of project areas and schools 

• Coordination with other programs 

• Information dissemination 

• Teacher & school board participation 

• Training of education aides 

• Control of funds 



Number of 
Problems 



16 a 
12 a > b 
18 a > b 
19 a > b 

20 a > b 
10 a > b 
17 a 
2 

1 

!2a,b 

1 
ll a 

15 a 
7 a 
3 

8 a 

6 

1 



Number Delaying 
or Withholding 
Approval 



11 
5 

10 
7 

10 
4 
10 



2 

,10 
> 2 



8 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
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Table 12 (continued) 

• Construction 

• Jointly operated programs 

• Accountability 



3 2 

2 1 
2a, b 1 



• Complaint resolution 3 1 

• Individualized plans 3 a 1 

• Noninstructional duties 8 a 1 
Evaluation 



• Evaluation 

• Sustaining gains 
Parent Involvement 

• Parent participation 

• Parent Advisory Councils 



10a,b 4 

8 4 

8 a > b 3 

18 a > b 9 



a These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least one 
state Title I coordinator. 

b These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least 
one-half of the state Title I coordinators who reported it as a 
problem. 



As evident from the table, the funds allocation and targeting and 
eligibility provisions caused problems for the coordinators, and approval 
of the application was often delayed until these problems were corrected. 
Of the other provisions, needs assessment, expenditures related to ranking 
of project areas and schools, and the parent involvement provisions were 
felt to be major problems and ones for which approval of the application 
was often withheld. The insufficient size, scope, and quality provision 
occasioned many sarcastic comments by coordinators, who said they were not 
sure what the provision meant in the first place, and they were even less 
sure what they needed from the districts to ensure that this provision was 
met . ^ 

Many of the problems with the district requirements may have been 
caused, in part, by the language of Section 164, which says that state 
agencies "shall approve an application. . .if such. . .agency is satisfied 
[emphasis added ].. .that such applicant agency will use the funds 
received.. .in a manner which meets the requirements c his title." 
Several state Title I coordinators were unsure how mi <£• cmation they 
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needed to collect from local districts before they would be satisfied that 
their districts were in compliance. This uncertainty of how to~TriLe?prai: 
the "satisfied" clause coupled with the uncertainties of how to interpret rV 
some of the program design requirements created much frustration for some 
coordinators. 

All of the coordinators took the application approval process ser- 
iously: In fact, only five coordinators rated the provision as of "moder- 
ate" importance in meeting the purposes of the law (and no one rated it as 
having "no" importance). Because of the importance of the provision and, 
perhaps, because of the legally binding nature of the application, coor- 
dinators appeared to resent the vagueness of the law and the lack of help 
from the Department of Education, as both factors made their job more 
difficult. For example, delays in receiving waivers from ED of main- 
tenance-of-eff ort for their districts or failure to require the "right" 
kind of information from LEAs so that they could adequately address the 
sufficient size, scope, and quality provision* could lead to serious 
problems for the coordinators in terms of audit exceptions or citations 
from the federal program monitoring reviews. 

Because of the short timelines under which they had to approve the 
applications, states were concerned that they were not able to do as 
thorough a job as they would have liked. The notion of an application 
having "substantially approvable" status was one way that states could buy 
more time for processing the applications. Thus, for those sections of 
the application that were approved, districts could receive a portion of 
their funds and begin their programs on schedule, while negotiations 
continued on the remaining items to bring them intQ compliance. For these 
states, the concept of "withholding" approval was totally foreign. Their 
attitude was that all applications would be approved eventually, but some 
may need a little more help and negotiation than others before final 
approval could be given. 

An issue of concern to quite a few coordinators was the fact that 
districts were to complete their applications. Two types of problems with 
districts were noted. First, personnel were not perceived by thair state 
staff to be sophisticated enough to be able to complete the application 
directly. Consequently, state Title I staff often went to ? lie districts 
to help them write their project narratives and to provide them with 
feedback on the submission prior to its official submission. Second, some 
district personnel were so extremely sophisticated in grant writing that 
they could "make even a lousy project sound exemplary." Thus, even though 
the printed words were in compliance, the state office was not really sure 
the words accurately reflected project activities until the monitoring 
visit was conducted. 

Avoidance of problems led, in some cases, to the creation of several 
exemplary application review processes. Because some coordinators felt 
district personnel could improve their own submissions by seeing the 
problems encountered during the review process, they included a few 
district coordinators as outside reviewers. Other coordinators instituted 
advisory panels, containing parents in addition to state and local admin- 
istrators, for reviewing the applications. Not only did these processes 
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cut down on the amount of time spent in application approval, but they 
also facilitate state-local-parent relationships. 

Another approach to avoiding problems taken by some coordinators was 
the assignment of multiple state reviewers to each application. The 
reason given was that several reviewers would be less likely to miss 
something on the application than if only one reviewer had complete 
responsibility . 

Other coordinators wanted to minimize the possibility that personal 
relationships of state reviewers wi£h their districts might result in 
certain noncompliant items being "overlooked." Thus, they rotated the 
application reviewers frequently, and they made the application reviewers 
monitor different districts to prevent this problem from occurring. 

Having problems with the application approval process was noteworthy 
in that it did not correlate with a single other demographic_or interview 
variable. Thus, apart from itentifying the specific problems mentioned by 
the states, it is difficult to say very much more about these states. 

Continuation 

At the end of the application approval section of the interview, 
states were asked whether they would include applications in their program 
management if there were no or minimal legal requirements for them to do 
so. Since the provisions of Chapter 1 were not in existence at the time 
of the early interviews, the answers to this question were purely specula- 
tive. As part of the interviews conducted onsite to a representative 
sample of 20 states, state-level personnel were queried specifically about 
their continuation plans under Chapter 1. By this time, the Chapter 1 
requirements were a little better understood, and state coordinators were 
beginning to make plans as to what, aspects of their Title I practices 
would or would not be included as part of Chapter 1 management. 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their Chapter 1 application approval plans will be 
presented next. 

Application Approval Plans: A Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
they would continue to include application approval if it were not ex- 
pressly required by law, or summarized in Table 13. 
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Table 13 J 
Application Approval Continuation Plans 

Number of States 



j 



• Don ! »t 4 know 

• Not continue 

•/ 

• Continuation (plans unspecified) 

• Similar to current pfractice 



1 
3 
24 



- Request the same jamount of information 
as is currently tjeing requested 

- Request more thanj assurances 

- Request information on targeting 

- Request information to ensure 
suppljwtfental natuae of program 

k - Request fiscal information 

- Request information on program design 

- Request information on nee4s assessment 

- Request information on evaluation plans 

- Require maintanance of effort 

• Modified practices 

- . Rely more on assurances ( 

- Relax rules to add more flexibility 

- .Include nonpoverty children 

- Balance accountability and paperwork 

• Different practices « 

- Delete comparability 

- Delete PACs 

- Delete all parent involvement 

- Delete maintenance of effort 

- Include} LEAs in decision process 

- No application per se — only a 
list/cf as^»ran^es 

- MakeVgeneral aid 



< 



15 



a 



t 



19 
4 
8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
4 
1 



7 
6 
2 
1 



2 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
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From the table it is apparent that all but three coordinators defin- 
itely would plan to continue application approval. Continuation fcr 24 of 
the states is expected to take the same form as at present, while 19 
indicated they would change some feature of their current practice. 

\ 

\ 

The two coordinators who indicated that they were uncertain of their 
continuation plans also indicated that whatever continuation plans were 
made would depend upon the wishes of their Chief State School Officers on 
other state-level policymakers. Curiously, these two coordinators also 
reported no use of the three-year cycle and spending two of the highest 
percentages of staff time on the application approval process. 

The four states that would change their current practices, in general, 
favored involving LEAs more directly. With respect to state- demographics, 
these states differed from the remaining two groups in the configuration 
of percent state and percent local funds. The states* thaj: would do 
application approval differently had significantly lo&kp percentage state 
funds than each of the other two groups and a significantly higher per- 
centage local funds than the two remaining groups. & 

States' continuation plans as a function of some of the variables 
dvscussed in this chapter v 2£ > e summarized in Table 14. While the presence 
of problems may tend to be associated with changes to current practices, 
these states were still active in the area "of application approval— -tliey 
tended to develop exemplary'practices, they made annual changes to .their" 
application forms, and^ those that used the three-year cycle tended Jto t>e 
satisfied with it. States planning to do similar practices .tended to use 
the three-year cycle, and many were satisfied with it; they enjoyed a 
supportive relationship with ED; they developed exemplary practices. 
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Variable 



Table 14 

Application Approval Continuation Plans; 
Comparison of States 



Not Continue/ 
Don' t Know 



Continuation Plan 
"Yes7 - 



Similar 



Modified 



Different 



• Three-year 
cycle use 

- No 2 

- Yes, no 

reduction I.' 

- Yes, reduction 

• . Annual changes to 

application form 

- No 1 

- Yes . 2 



7 

■11 



14 
12 



2 
6 



6 
9 



3 
1 



• .Presence of appli- 
cation approval 
problems ■ 

- No 

- Yes 



3 
0 



16 
10 



Presence of exem- 
plary application 
approval practices 

- No 
-Yes 



7 
17 



4 
7 



2 
2 



Desite for standard 
formats 

- No 
-.Yes 

- Maybe 

ED helpfulness 

<^ 

- Hindered 

- Somewhat helpful 

- Helpful 

- Neither/N~c 
consulted 



1 
0 

2 



0 
0 
2 



15 

r 

3 



2 
3 
14 



ts .11 
1 
3 



3 
2 
6 



3 
1 

0 



9 
2 
1 
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It had been expected that states that expressed satisfaction with the 
three-year cycle might be more likely to report continuation using similar 
practices, while the remaining states might want to change* The data, 
however, do not support this hypothesis* 

Application Approval Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 

During subsequently conducted onsite interviews to a sample of 20 
states, the Title I coordinators were probed about their plans for approv- 
ing applications under Chapter 1. Since application approval is a re- 
quired activity, the questions probed what changes to their management 
they might anticipate making, and what problems they might anticipate in 
carrying outt their application approval activities. So that^the comments 
of these coordinators can be placed in perspective, a summary of their 
past application approval activities is included in Table 15. 



Table 15 v 

National Sample of 20 States: Description of Past 
Application Approval Activities 



Variable 



Number of States 



Variable 



Number of States 



Three-year 
cycle use 



-None A 
-Yes, no re- 
duction 
-Yes, reduc- 
tion 

Annual changes 
to application 
form 

-No 
Yes, 



Presence of 
problems 



No 
Yes 



6 
1 
11 



11 

9 



13 

7 



Desire for 

standard 

formats 




-No 


15 


-Yes^ 


4 


-Maybe 


1 


Initial con- 
tinuation 
plans a 




-Similar/Yes 

-Modified 

-Different 


13 

5 

2 


Presence of 

exemplary 

practices 




-No 
-Yes 


6 
12 



a Data collected during initial telephone interviews 
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It is of interest that the sample contains such a high proportion of 
states that found that the three-year cycle was successful in reducing 
their paperwork. . 

While six of the seven states wishing to change their practices said • 
they wanted to rely more on assurances, it is not clear that their wishes 
came to pass. An examination of several of their Chapter 1 applications 
showed little changes in the way the information was collected. 

Assurances, while certainly easier for states to process, generated 
much discussion from the coordinators. One point of view was that the 
states would receive pressure from their districts, or possibly other 
state decisionmakers, -to cpllect assurances. The other point of view, 
expressed vehemently by one coordinator, was "I need more than a bunch of 
checklists. How can I be assured that my locals are really in compliance 
if all I get are lots of "yeses" and "noes?"" 

Most states in the sample indicated they wanted to simplify their 
application forms or the approval process in some way to reduce their 
paperwork and to make it easier for their districts to complete the 
application. Other than relying on assurances, shortening the application 
form to include collection of hard data on only .the few items required by 
law was frequently mentioned. One creative solution, proposed by one 
Title I coordinator early in the planning process, consisted of staggering 
the submission times for various portions of the application. In this 
way, both 'districts and states (with limited budgets and sta c ff) could 
spread out the processing and the paperwork more evenly over a longer time 
period. u . 

Several states in the sample with state compensatory education pro- 
grams planned to continue a joint application with Chapter 1 and their ' 
state compensatory program. .Previously the state mandates for their state 
compensatory education program matched those for Title I, which facilita- 
ted* a joint application effort. One problem that was expressed by one of 
these states concerned the fact that the lesser Chapter 1 requirements 
were now at odds with their state mandates (e.g., parent councils) — a 
problem that was not resolved at the time of the interview. 

In addition to the problems noted above, two other major applicatipn 
approval problems were anticipated. First, extremely active (and gener- 
ally large) LEAs may apply pressure on states not to include any items not 
required by law in their applications. Without^ the perceived enforcement 
sanctions discussed in the last chapter, coordinators expressed uncer- 
tainty in their rights to continue with an application identical in size 
and detail to the one used for Title I. Second, with fewer staff to 
approve applications, state coordinators may be forc'ed to consider ways of 
shortening their applications, through use of assurances for example, even 
though they do not feel they are* valid indications of compliance. 
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Application Approval: A District Perspective 

To obtain some indepth information about the details of the applica- 
tion approval process at the district level, a sample of the- districts (N 
~ 62) included in this study were queried about their local activities in 
this area* All of the 98 districts, however, were asked about key aspects 
of the process that they liked or did not like. 

Of the 62 districts interviewed to ascertain a picture of the local 
application approval process, 80 percent of them indicated that the person 
responsible fpr completing the applications was most often the local 
Title I coordinator acting alone (N - 29, 46.8 percent) or with input from 
his or her staff (N - 24, 38.7 percent). The remaining districts reported 
that their applications were completed by the person in charge of all 
federal and state programs (N = 6, 9.7 percent) or by some other configu- 
ration of personnel (N = 3, 4.8 percent). 

All but four -of these sixty-two districts indicated that they received 
assistance from someone at the state level to help them complete their 
applications. The mosL likely response was pre-subm? ^sion conferences. 
In some cases, state staff would either go to the district to work over 
the details of the application in a "mini" review prior to submission or 
appear regionally to help a number of districts both collectively and 
individually. As indicated earlier in this chapter, some states even 
admitted actually writing the narratives required in the applications for 
their districts. 

The applications, were submitted directly to the central state Title I 
office, or in a few cases, they were submitted to the regional office 
first for a preliminary review. In one state, the bulk of the application 
approval process took place at the regional offices, although the narra- 
tives or program content were sent to the relevant content specialists 
located in the central state office for review. 

Forty districts indicated that they had never had approval of their 
applications delayed for any reason. Eight LEAs reported delays of one . 
mouth, five LEAs reported delays of two or three months, three LEAs 
reported delays of from four to six months, and another group of six LEAs 
reported slight delays but were unsure of how long they were. 

A number of districts felt that some of the delays were expected, 
since they were not experienced in making budgets and, a*s a- result, tended 
to make "lots of nitty gritty errors" that caused them to resubmit their 
application a number of times. Others, especially those with only a few 
years of experience, expected to make mistakes, simply due to lack of 
experience in completing the forms. Generally, most of the districts 
interviewed indicated that the delays were not substantial, and that the 
errors tended to be trivial. 

The use of the "substantially approvable" application was probably a 
help to these districts. The fact that the project was substantially in 
approvable form meant that funds could be spent for the activities that 
were approved; thus, the project could most likely begin on time. 
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In cases where project approval took longer, there tended to be more 
serious problems that had to be negotiated. In one case, the state and 
district disagreed as to whether the number of hours an aide spent in the 
regular classroom disqualified her from being paid for out of Title I 
funds. In another case, supplement not supplant was at issue. 

One coordinator indicated that* as long as he got his money in time to 
begin Title I programs in the Fall on schedule, he was not concerned how 
long he had to "haggle over getting his numbers to add up correctly." 

Generally speaking, however, districts tended to receive formal 
approval of their applications within one month after formal submission 
(N - 34, 65.3 percent), two months (N * 14, 26.9 percent), or three months 
(N * 4, 7.6 percent). 

Twelve districts indicated that they submitted an application 
annually, while forty-three districts indicated that they submitted an 
application on a three-year cycle, The districts indicating use of the 
three-year cycle were queried, as were their states, as to whether use of 
the three-year cycle reduced paperwork and administrative burdens for 
them. The cross tabulation of the responses made by states and districts 
to this question are presented in Table 16. 



Table 16 



Use of Three-year Application Cycle and 
Reduction of State and District Burden 

State Three-year Cycle Use 



District 
Three-year 
Cycle Use 

No 



No 
12 



Yes, No 

Paperwork 

Reduction 



Yes, Paperwork 
Reduction for 
Both SEA and LEAs 



Yes, but Paperwork 
Reduction only 
for LEAs 



Yes, No Paper- 
work Reduction 



Yes, Paper- 
work Reduction 



25 



Yes, Uncertain 

Paperwork 

Reduction 
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Several findings of interest are noted from this table. First, it is 
apparent that districts tended to agree with their states an to whether a , 
three-year application cycle was used. It seems that the two districts 
that believed that use of the three-year cycle had not reduceu their 
burden or were not certain whether it had were actually on an annual 
application cycle, which may account for some of their misperceptions. 
There is al30 fairly close agreement between the 'districts that both 
reported using the three-year cycle and reported that it had reduced their 
paperwork and the corresponding beliefs held by their states to this . 
effect. However, in ten cases, the districts felt that the cycle had not 
reduced their paperwork, although their states felt^that it had. A likely 
explanation for this difference of opinion may be that, since some of 
these districts were large, they had to complete essentially the bulk of 
the application every year due to program, staffing,' and budget changes. 
Thus, while the majority "of distorts, particularly smaller ones, in those 
states may have been helped by allowing use of the three-year cycle, the 
large districts may not have seen much relief. 

Forty-three districts reported completing annual updates to supplement 
the three-year application; one did not. Eleven of those that completed 
updates indicated that they encountered problems in completing them. For 
five of these districts, the two major problems were the amount of time 
involved and the perceived annual reporting requirement for large LEAs. A 
sampling of their comments is: 

The updates are so lengthy. 

We have to provide as much information as we did for an 
annual cycle, since we are a large LEA. 

The paperwork reduction is a farce for large districts, 
since we have to do the same amount of work every year. 

For two other districts, the problems were specific to particular LEA 
requirements (e*g. 0 targeting, selection of schools). The remaining four 
LEAs reported problems with the application/update itself or the timelines 
imposed by the state. Some comments made by these coordinators are: 

The update format is too complex. Items are scattered, since we 
don't have to fill out the form from start to finish. 

The indexing system to find your way around the update is so 
complex. J 

We have to rcake out our budgetsumoi\ths before we know the salar- 
ies of our teachers. Then. we have ite make lots of modifications 

to the application, which take time J The state is really good 

about allowing us to amend our application, but the whole process 
gets too lengthy and ';,ime consuming/. 
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Ail 98 districts were queried about what they liked best about the 
application approval process. Only two districts felt that there was 
nothing particularly good about the process. Their answers reflected both 
quality as well as compliance orientations. The responses of the dis- 
tricts can be categorized as shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

What LEAs Liked Best about the Application 
Preparation and Approval Process 

Response Number of Districts 

• Positive Feelings about the 

Application Approval Process 38 

y - 

- Streamlined and not so time consuming 

- The help given to complete the 
application prior to submission 

- Likes the 3-year cycle 

- Application does not change much from 
year to year 

- Application is easier to use 

- LEA can make input into the form 
before it is made final . 

• The Process Leads to Improvements in 

Program Quality/Better Management 35 

- Process forces LEA to plan, including - 
involving regular classroom teachers, 
Title I teachers, parents, FACs, admin- 
istrators, and School Board in the process 

- LEA must refocus periodically 
on its intent and impact 

- Forces LEAs to spall out the program in 
detail — a good management tool 

• Better SEA/ LEA Interactions 14 

- Good rapport anc working relationship 
with SEA 

- .o£A responsiveness to LEA problems and needs 

- LEA likes the consultants assigned 
to work with his/her district 

- Creates an advocacy role for SEA 

- LEA likes that the 'same person who monitors 
her LEA also approves her application 

- Personal attentibn is given to LEAs 
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Table i7 (continued) 

Number of Districts 

< 

• Attainment of Compliance 7 

- Keeps LEAs legal 

- Helps prevent auditing and monitoring 
exceptions 

• The Process Leads to Both Improvemeihts in Program 
Quality as well as Attainment of Accountability 3 

- Analyzing needs and setting priorities 
helps kids and° ensures best use of funds 

• Nothing 2 



It is apparent from Table 17 that a large number of the districts 
believed that the process was important in improving their programs. 

Districts were also queried about what they liked least about the 
application preparation and approval process. Their responses can be 
categorized as shown in Table 18* 
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Table 18 

J 

What LEAs Liked Least about the Application 
Preparation and Approval Process 

Response Numbeir of Districts 

• Nothing 10 

• Process is too Time Consuming/Burdensome/ 

Involves too much Paperwork 26 

3 Negative Feelings about 

the Application Approval Process 30 

- Too much uncertainty in completing budgets 

- Too much narrative required 

- Xeroxing so many copies is too expensive 

- Some parts of the application are 
redundant, not necessary 

- Late forms and too little time to 
complete them 

- Submission date is too early 

- Timelines do not allow real coordination , 
among staff, since completion takes place 
over the summer 

• Problems with the SEA 6 

- Team assigned to LEA cannot agree on 
whether or not LEA is in compliance i 

- SEA is way of approving anything "futuristic" 

- SEA oversteps bounds when approving 
items on application 

'- SEA gives conflicting answers due to , 
frequent turnover in personnel j 

- Lack of communication among regional an(J 
central office staff „ results in approvajL delays 

• Coordination with PACs 1 8 

- Timelines do not permit meaningful j 
involvement or PAC sign-off f 

- PACs aren't geared to provide any help 

• Coordination with Private Schools 5 

• Problems with Particular LEA Requirements 4 

- Targeting and eligibility 

- Maintenance of effort 

- Some requirements don't fit small programs 

\ 
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One of the major criticisms LEAs had of their state departments 
concerned the timelines for preparation of the application. Since most of 
the LEAs felt the application preparation process was a good planning/ 
management tool, they felt that having to complete it over the summer 
detracted from this benefit. In fact, when districts were queried about 
how their SEA could be more helpful to them in the application approval 
process, a frequent response was modification to the timelines. 

Fifty-two districts provided suggestions for how their states could 
be more helpful to them in the application preparation and approval 
process. The most frequently mentioned suggestions are summarized in 
Table 19. 



Table 19 

Ways in Which SEAs can.be More Helpful to LEAs in the 
Application Preparation and Approval Process 

Response Number of Districts 



No suggestions — SEA is doing a good job 

Simplify the process to include 
reduction of paper burden 



18 



14 

Shorten time for approval 6 

Provide more assistance to LEAs to complete 

the application (in person or in writing) 7 

Provide allocation information sooner 4 

Allow more lead time for preparation 3 

Allow more LEA discretion (e.g., use 

of innovations) 2 

* Other suggestions, which are quite varied and don't lend themselves 
well to categorization, include: 

• having less staff turnover at the SEA, 

• having more competent SEA staff, 

• having SEA be more sensitive to the needs of LEAs, and 

• having different applications for large and small LEAs. 
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Oue district made a particularly unusual suggestion. Bein^ a new 
local Title I coordinator, she was unsure of what her Title I program 
looked like in previous years. Her consultant at the state level, who was 
also new, could not help her in this area. Thus, she suggested that her 
state Title I office could computerize both its application approval and 
monitoring processes so that an historical trail of both what worked and 
what did not work (in terms of monitoring citations) could be kept. That 
way, she could review the past program and learn from the mistakes/ 
successes made by these earlier managers. 

This probfljm of LEAs not knowing what happened in the past was men- 
tioned by several coordinators in the form of inconsistent comments made 
to them by the SSA. Some state consultants who apparently were not aware 
of the past goings on of a particular project might make suggestions for 
change, which another consultant knew had been tried and found to be 
unsuccessful Or not tried for some other reason. Thus, a much unnecessary 
"reinventing of the wheel" was perceived to occur by some districts. 
Better records of project activities at the state level (not at the 
district level due to frequent changes of staff) were believed by the 
districts to correct some of these problems. 0 

Districts also recognized that their state offices were often at a 
disadvantage in not knowing who they (the local Title I coordinators) were 
clue to frequent turnover of staff. Some problems cited earlier with 
receipt of late forms were not due, as it turned out, to state negli- 
gence. In LEAs where the Title I coordinator changed often, states tended 
to send the application to a designated "contact person," often the local 
district superintendent or some other district administrator. In one 
instance, a superintendent unintentionally delayed several weeks before 
passing the application along to the person who was to complete it. Since 
the person who was to complete the application had never received any 
notification in advance as to when the application materials package was 
to be mailed, this particular individual blamed the SEA for completion of 
the form in an impossible time perio*.. 

Generally, LEAs perceived their state Title I units to be extremely 
helpful (N « 82, 85.4 percent) to them in preparing their applications. 
Twelve LEAs (2.5 percent) felt that their states were only slightly 
helpful to them, and two LEAs (2.1 percent) were neutral. 

A sample of 59 LEAs were asked, if there were no requirement in the 
law for their states to require an application, do you think it would be a 
good idea for the state to do this? Fifty-five LEAs (93.2 percent) 
indicated affirmatively; two were unsure (3.4 percent); and only two 
indicated there was no need for the application. In fact, one of these 
coordirfators strongly resented the fact that Congress and his state office 
shared the attitude that LEAs needed to complete an application to ensure 
that, the project was legal. He felt many districts would design legal and 
quality programs without an application. 

As the Chapter 1 requirements became better known by LEAs, LEAs w^re 
able to speculate about a Chapter 1 application. Districts, as did their 
states, had mixed reactions to the idea of greater use of assurances. 
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Some of the district coordinators for whom the preparation exercise was a 
good management tool indicated that they would feel cheated if they could 
not go through the process of writing project narratives. Others, for 
whom the process was primarily to ensure compliance with the law, felt 
that assurances were sufficient. For other coordinators, such as the ones 
described above, an application was unnecessary; assurances in this case 
would definitely relieve the administrative burdens df completing numerous 
forms. 

In summary, states might be able to improve their application approval 
process under Chapter 1 by being concerned about timelines for the prepar- 
ation and about how to streamline their forms. Since several LEAs com- 
mented on the fragmentation of the form used in a three-year cycle, 
perhaps clearer instructions or a better indexing system to the various 
sections in the application might alleviate these problems. 
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Chapter Highlights ~ 

An important indicator of how each state views its relations to dis- 
tricts is the degree to which it uses its monitoring responsibility to 
help LEAs improve program quality in addition to using monitoring to en- 
sure fidelity to the application and compliance with the law. The State 
Management Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I coor- 
dinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the monitoring (including 
Monitoring and Enforcement Plan) provisions included in the 1978 Title I 
law (and the 1981 regulations): 

• To what extent did the new monitoring provisions affect 
states' administrative practices? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
provisions? 

• Did the monitoring provisions stimulate states to 
develop exemplary practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
monitor if this activity were not expressly required? 

While all states said they used monitoring to ensure compliance, only 
39 said that program quality was also monitored. Monitoring in compliance- 
oriented states was, in general, linked more closely with auditing than in 
the quality-oriented states. Quality-oriented states, on the other hand, 
generally tied technical assistance to monitoring; they used monitoring 
visits to identify areas in which technical assistance would be helpful to 
their districts. Compliance-oriented states are not especially active — 
even when they monitor for compliance, while quality-oriented stat'es are 
active. 

The study's major findings show that: 

• While the compliance-oriented states tended to rely pri- 
marily on the application or monitoring checklists as the 
basis for monitoring, quality-oriented states developed 
more complex monitoring procedures. 

• States focusing on monitoring to improve program quality 
tended to use content specialists in other units of the 
state agency or staff located in their regional offices 
to assist them in the review of program content in the 
monitoring process. 

• During the monitoring process, the quality oriented 
states tended to visit Title I classrooms , interview 
teachers and students, and interview patents or Parent 
Advisory Council members. 



The quality-oriented states were also successful users of the three- 
year cycle, and they tended to make rules to help districts design quality 
programs — all-of which are characteristics of quality Title I administra- 
tion. Thus, these quality-oriented states were active problem solvers and 
they tended to go beyond what is required by law to help achieve program 
quality. 

All but three states indicated a desire to continue monitoring if 
there were no or lesser legal requirements for them to do so. The quality- 
oriented states planned to continue practices similiar to those conducted 
at present, while the compliance-oriented states "planned to do less moni- 
toring in the future. 

Specific continuation plans under Chapter I will be affected by fewer 
dollar resources and fewer administrative staff. States may not be able 
to monitor as frequently or as intensely as they have in the past. New 
ways to monitor more effectively at low cost are sought* "Paper" moni- 
toring is not viewed as a particularly viable option, §ince states felt 
they could not make the necessary determinations to assess program com- 
pliance- While the threat of monitoring, proposed by some, may be suf- 
ficient in the short term to maintain compliance and high program quality, 
some follow-through is needed to ensure future success and identity of the 
program. 

States with quality-oriented attitudes were viewed by their dis- 
tricts as beng extremely helpful to them, whil6 states with compliance 
attitudes were felt by their districts to be less helpful. Districts 
generally tended to be supportive of their states' monitoring efforts; 
almost all wanted their states to continue to monitor even if they were 
not required to do so by law. 
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Introduction 



While the Title I statute prior to 1978 did not explicitly specify a 
monitoring role for state agencies, the importance of monitoring has been * 
recognized by Congress for more than a decade. For example, stronger 
enforcement of Title I requirements through states 1 monitoring efforts was 
advocated in 1965 by the Senate Labor and Public V xfare Committee. 

What is striking about the early legislative history on monitoring, 
as described by Gaffney, Thomas, and Silverstein (1977), is the dual role 
assigned to monitoring from its outset. That is, monitoring is not a pro- 
cess limited solely to determinations of program legality or compliance to 
program regulations. Rather, monitoring is also a vehicle by which states 
can render technical assistance to their applicant agencies, identify 
exemplary programs, and determine the quality of services provided to the 
program's beneficiaries. A review of Congressional records and other fed- 
eral Title I doQuments led to the conclusion that monitoring for quality 
of service as* well as monitoring for compliance was important. Gaffney 
and his colleagues summarized this dual role through an identification of 
three essential components of states 1 monitoring efforts. Specifically, 
states were to make determinations of: 

• The legality of the programs and projects — Are programs 
and projects in compliance with the LEA program 
requirements? 

• The fidelity of the Title I program with the project 
application—Is the LEA's program being implemented 
according to the design indicated in the application? 

• The quality of the services provided to participating 
children — Do the services being provided appear to be 
meeting the needs of the children in the program? 

Broadly interpreted, monitoring includes a number of activities in 
addition to formal onsite monitoring visits. For example, reviews of an 
LEA's application to determine whether Title I projects are designed in 
line with the designated program requirements is a form of monitoring. In 
fact, reviews of any reports submitted by an LEA or communications with 
LEAs can be considered monitoring, because the SEA is both assisting the 
LEA and at the same time discovering problem areas, which is monitoring. 
Districts, on the other^hand, tend to view the formal visits as the only 
monitoring activities conducted by states. 

> 

Monitoring standards and guidance on monitoring procedures were 
provided to states prior to 1978 primarily through the GEPA statute and 
regulations and a handbook and Program Support Package prepared and dis- 
seminated by ED (the U.S. Office of Education). Other various ED program 
directives, guidelines, and memoranda indirectly related to monitoring were 
also available, but they did not expressly use the term monitoring. The 
clarity of the legal monitoring framework tor state administration of the 
Title I program as it existed prior to 1978 was examined in depth by NIE v 
(Gaffney, Thomas, & Silverstein, 1977). The NIE study generally noted 
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that the federal legal framework was unclear concerning the proper and 
efficient monitoring of Title I programs. Specifically, a lack of minimum 
standards in GEPA or the Title I regulation's for states 1 monitoring ef- 
forts and outdated and noncomprehensive federal publications may have led, 
in part, to the insufficient monitoring instruments prepared by states to 
satisfy the vague federal requirements noted by the study staff. 

The NIE study also observed that states differed widely in how they 
carried out their administrative responsibilities in the area of moni- 
toring. Some states, for example, conducted monitoring visits to all LEAs 
on an annual basis, while others visited only their large LEAs annually 
and the remaining ones less often. Some states required LEA self-assess- 
ments, while others did not, nor did they share copies of their SEA moni- 
toring checklists with their 'districts prior to the visit. 

A need for improved state monitoring systems was noted in a report to 
Congress prepared by the Comptroller General in 1975. The Comptroller 
General found that about 35 percent of the states visited as part of the 
study had no formal monitoring systems. The report also suggested that 
the SEA monitoring visits in the observed states were generally too brief, 
and the brevity of the visits was felt to undermine an important component 
of the SEA monitoring function — the process of making judgment as to pro- 
gram quality. The report concluded that the states reviewed needed to 
establish comprehensive monitoring procedures, formalize existing proce- 
dures, or conduct more indepth reviews during monitoring visits if these 
.visits were to be useful in evaluating districts 1 performance (House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 1978). 

The House Committee on Education and Labor concluded in its report on 
the Education Amendments of 1978: 

Monitoring is an important part of State -administration 
of Title I. The Office of Education should, in the 
course of conducting its own program reviews of State 
administration, insure that such State 'procedures have 
been developed and that they are consistent with minimum 
standards for State educational agency monitoring estab- < 
lished by the Commissioner in Title I regulations. 
(P. 45) 

A review of state management practices of Title I from 1965-1976, 
conducted by SRI International (1979), analyzed the findings of audits and 
Department of Education (then U.S. Office of Education) program reviews 
from 1965 to 1976. This study concluded that inadequate scope and fre- 
quency of monitoring were consistent problems over the years. While the 
most recent period (1974-1976) showed an improvement in checks for com- 
pliance, problems continued to' be observed in the areas of monitoring for 
program quality and the adequacy of specific program design features. 
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The recommendations of these various studies, the NIE study on state 
administration in particular, were influential in contributing to the 
passage of the 1978 Title I legislation, which contained specific moni- 
toring provisions. . * * ■ 

The new legislation expressly provided that each state must "estab- 
lish standards for monitoring programs, consistent with minimum standards 
established by the Commissioner, including the frequency of onsite visits 
and the methods for reporting, responding to and correcting problems 
uncovered during the monitoring visits" (Committee on Education and Labor, 
1978, p. 159). 

The 1978 Amendments also included a provision requiring each SEA to 
submit to the U.S. Commissioner of Education a monitoring and enforcement 
plan (MEP) once every three years. This plan was to describe a program of 
regular visits by SEAs to local projects and procedures for verifying 
information, conducting audits, resolving complaints, and monitoring the 
compliance of LEAs in providing equitable services to children enrolled in 
private schools. Along with the submission of theMEPs, states were alfeo 
required to report on their monitoring and enforcement activities over the 
previous reporting period. While, the extensive specifications provided on 
monitoring in the 1978 law resulted in an increase in its length, detail, 
and prescriptive nature, the intent of Congress was to provide SEAs with 
clearer, more precise guidance to address areas of program need absent from 
previous legislation, and in many cases to increase flexibility in program 
management • 

The proposed regulations for the operation and administration of 
Title I programs were published in 1979. The dual compliance-quality role 
of monitoring was expressly noted in Section 116.151(a), which outlined 
the scope of monitoring. An SEA shall 

(1) determine whether the Title I projects comply with 
applicable Title I requirements; 

(2) determine whether the Title I projects are being 
implemented in accordance with approved project appli- 
cations; and 

(3) evaluate the quality and effectiveness of the Title I 
services being provided. 

Comments .received in response to these proposed rules, however, indicated 
that some commenters objected to the requirement that SEAs monitor for 
both compliance and program effectiveness (Section 116.151(a)(3))* Other 
commenters recommended that the regulations recognize the technical assis- 
tance aspect of monitoring, which has historically been an important part 
of the monitoring for quality process conducted by many states. 

The final Title I regulations, which were issued in January 1981, 
incorporated many of the recommendations made by the commenters. In 
..particular* changes were made to the section noted previously: 
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• A new item, (a)(4), was added to the purpose and scope 
of monitoring: An SEA shall provide technical assis- 
tance if appropriate (Section 200.151(a)(4)). 

• Item (s0(3) was modified slightly to lessen its moni- 
toring for quality thrust: SEAs are to evaluate appli- 
cant agencies for their efforts to assess dnd improve 
the quality and effectiveness of the Title I services 
being provided (Section 200.151(a)(3). 

The final regulations provided extensive guidance to state agencies 
for implementing the monitoring provision. Section 200,150 restated the 
obligation of SEAs to adopt standards for monitoring the effectiveness of 
their projects in accordance with the MEP. Section 200.151 outlined the 
purpose and scope of monitoring, specified the frequency of onsite moni- 
toring visits, aftd specified the issuance of monitoring reports (including 
responses by the applicant agency to these reports, follow-up on recommen- 
dations or corrective actions, and making monitoring reports available to 
auditors, LEAs, and district advisory councils). Guidance to the states 
regarding the contents of the MEP was provided in Section 200.21. 

The effect of these legislative changes on state administration was 
twofold. First, the 1978 Title I law required periodic monitoring. Prior 
to 1978, the federal legal framework required that each state agency 
"constantly monitor" its districts, and it wa's not clear whether or not 
this phrase meant that each LEA had to be monitored on an annual basis 
(Gaffney, Thomas, & Silverstein, 1977). The regulations allow the largest 
LEAg (or those with a history of noncompliance) to be monitored at least 
once every two years, while the remaining districts are to be monitored at 
least once every three years. This change was to allow states to spread 
their monitoring efforts over a period of three years, which might help to 
reduce their administrative burden. Second, specification of increased 
monitoring activities (e.g., onsite visits, reports, dissemination of 
reports) meant that some states would have to increase their monitoring 
efforts substantially in order to meet these new requirements. Because 
funds for state administration were believed to be insufficient to accom- 
modate these new -^m^liance ^ the amounts 
available for state administration to a maximum of one-and-one-half per- 
cent (from one percent). 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the monitor- 
ing (including Monitoring and Enforcement Plan) provisions included in the 
1978 law (and the 1981 regulations): * 

• To what extent did the new monitoring provisions affect 
states' administrative practices? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
provisions? 
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• Did the monitoring provisions stimulate states to 
develop exemplary practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
monitor if this activity were not expressly required? 

Title I projects operated under the 1978 Title I statute and 1981 
regulations for only a brief time when, as a result of a change in federal 
administration and administrative priorities, the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act was passed, ECIA revised Title I, and although the 
policy is to continue to provide financial assistance to SEAs and LEAs to 
meet the special needs of educationally deprived children on the basis of 
entitlements calculated, under ESEA, Title I of 1965, the intent behind the 
legislation is to: 

• eliminate burdensome, unnecessary , and unproductive 
paperwork; 

• free the schools of unnecessary federal supervision, 
direction, and control; and 

• free education officials,, principals, teachers, and sup- 
porting personnel from overly prescriptive regulations 
and administrative burdens that are not necessary for 
fiscal accountability and make no contribution to the 
instructional urogram. 

The amount of space and emj&iasis given to monitoring in ECIA Chapter 1 
is a marked contrast from t^^l|p legislation it replaced. In fact* it 
has totally eliminated the monitoring and MEP provision included in the 
earlier law. It has also reduced the percent allowed for state adminis- 
tration of Chapter 1 programs from 1.5 percent to 1.0 percent. 

SEA monitoring of Title I programs has thus evolved from a period in 
1965 when there were no requirements, to a period in 1978 when very speci- 
fic stipulations were in force, to 1982 when, once again, monitoring is no 
longer mandated. Thus, the last section of the monitoring section of the 
interview, namely the theoretical question of states' monitoring intentions 
under a less prescriptive law, took on added significance. 

This chapter summarizes the findings of the State Management Prac- 
tices Study to the questions listed above. Also included in this discus- 
sion are states' preliminary views of the impact of Chapter 1 on their 
future monitoring activities. The chapter concludes with opinions of a 
sample of districts to their states' monitoring efforts. 



Implementation 

Monitoring is a very time consuming, yet important part of states' 
Title I management activities. All but one coordinator rated monitoring 
as being of "moderate" or "substantial" importance in preserving the intent 
of the Title I legislation. A large percentage of staff time was devoted 
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by the coordinators and their staffs to conducting monitoVing activities 
as shown on Table 1, which presents the percentage of time reported as a 
function of the perceived importance of monitoring. 



Table 1 

Percentage of Time Spent on Monitoring as a Function of its Importance 3 



Median Peircent 

Rating of Time Spent Low High N 

Little or no importance 25*0 1 

Moderate importance 30.0 ^0.0^ ^ 5 '° 6 

Substantial importance 27.0 00.0 50.5 41 



Group Median 30.0 



a Data from one state are missing. 

b Time for monitoring could not be differentiated from time for 
technical assistance. See text below. 



It was hypothesized initially that states giving low importance 
ratings to monitoring would tend to spend less time on the monitoring 
responsibility. While it is true that all of the states reporting the 
greatest amounts of time tended to rate monitoring as "moderate" or "sub- 
stantial" in importance, it is significant to note that a low importance 
rating is still associated with a fairly high percentage of time spent on 
monitoring activities. This state indicated that, on the average, one- 
quarter of all staff time was devoted to carrying out its monitoring 
responsibilities. 

At fivst glance, it may appear inconsistent to have states rate moni- 
toring as having substantial importance, yet indicate no staff time was 
spent in monitoring activities. Several of these states that reported 
spending almost no time on monitoring indicated that monitoring was so 
intertwined with technical assistance that they were unable to tease apart 
the contribution made by monitoring from that made by technical assis- 
tance. Hence, for these states, larger amounts of time were reported for 
technical assistance activities. 

One reason for the relatively large amounts of time spent on moni- 
toring may be that this amount of time was needed for the states to meet 
the monitoring requirements of the 1978 Title I law. Answering two very 
important questions appeared to consume the major portion of staff time. 
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These are: 

• How is fidelity to the application monitored? 

• How is quality of service monitored? 

A discussion of states 1 activities to answer these questions is the pri- 
mary focus of the remainder of this section* 

How are Fidelity to the Application and Quality of Service Monitored? 

An important indicator of how each state views its relations to dis- 
tricts is the degree to which it uses its monitoring responsibility to 
help LEAs improve program quality in addition to using monitoring ensure 
fidelity to the application and compliance with the law. All of the 
states said they used monitoring to ensure compliance but only 39 said 
that program quality was also monitored. Attitudes toward the purposes of 
monitoring vary widely. 

At one extreme, some states believe that the main or sole purpose of 
monitoring is compliance. One such state remarked that the purpose of 
monitoring 'was to check LEA practices with those presented on its applica- 
tion; that is, their monitors only check to see whether the district is 
doing what it said it was going to do in the application. Another such 
state said that "the Title I office considers the whole monitoring effort 
to be an issue of compliance." To them, fiscal credibility and accounta- 
bility is the major or sole objective of monitoring. 

At the other extreme, some states engage in several "extra" activi- 
ties to help their districts improve program quality. Such quality- 
oriented activities inqlude but are not limited to (a) using outside 
subject area specialists to review the program narratives in the applica- 
tion, (b) visits by the monitors to Title T classrooms and interviews with 
teachers and students, and (c) interviewing parents or Parent Advisory 
Council members during the monitoring visits. 

While all states monitor to ensure compliance, some go beyond this 
and use monitoring for other purposes. The ways in which states monitor 
for compliance appear to be limited, as will be discussed later, and 
states tend to use these same methods regardless of whether they supple- 
ment monitoring with more quality-oriented activities. 

Monitoring in compliance-oriented states is, in general, linked more 
closely with auditing than in the more quality-oriented states. For 
example, communication with the auditors is better, and monitoring is used 
explicitly to uncover problem areas for auditors. On the other hand, 
quality-oriented states generally tie technical assistance to monitoring, 
and relationships with auditors are more distant but nonetheless exist and 
are functional. Quality-oriented states use monitoring visits to identify 
areas in which technical assistance would be helpful to their districts. 
There appears to be greater psychological distance between monitoring and 
auditing in these states and less psychological distance between technical 
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assistance and monitoring. For example, one quality-oriented state, when 
asked if findings from the monitoring process are used as a basis for 
technical assistance, said: 

That's a "chicken and egg M question. The monitoring 
visit is also a technical assistance visit. They aren't 
separable - 

' 0 

When the same state coordinator was asked about using the findings * 
from monitoring as a basis for audit checks, he said: 

Occasionally they tell the auditors that they should 
look at a district. But I don't know if they did... 

Responses to this question from compliance-oriented states were much 
mc>re definite. They suggest that an established and formalized relation- 
ship between the two responsibilities exists. For example, a compliance- 
oriented state said that "monitoring reports are on file and available to 
the auditor;" another said that "monitoring reports are sent to external 
(fiscal) and internal (program) auditors." Another Title' I coordinator 
said that: 

An accountant and the Title I staff work together. We 
check for our area of expertise and if we find something 
wrong we may visit the LEA together. 

Monitoring for Compliance and Quality 

a 

Practically all states reported using either the application or 
monitoring checklists to monitor for compliance, as shown in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Use of the Application and Checklists to Monitor for Coupliance 

Use of Use of Application 
Checklists No Yes 

No 3 12 

Yes 8 26 



Two other methods of monitoring for compliance were also used by a sub- 
stantial proportion of the states: 21 states used observation of project 
activities and 23 states reported using source data (e.g., evaluation 
data, comparability reports) to monitor for compliance. All of these 
methods of monitoring for compliance have one theme in common: They are 
amenable to standardization and quantification. Items on a checklist as 
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on an application can simply be checked off if certain criteria (e.g., 
presence or absence of an item) are met. 

States that emphasized monitoring for purposes of program quality, on 
the other hand, tended to develop more complex and elaborated monitoring 
methods. Greater effort may be required here, perhaps, because monitoring 
for program quality is harder in the 'sense that it relies more heavily on 
professional judgments and on personal contacts with LEA staff, parents, 
or even students. In fact, six coordinators admitted that, while they 
tx*ied to monitor for quality of service, they were unsure how successful 
they were, because program quality was a very difficult concept to capture 
in a brief monitoring visit. Table 3 shows the ways 'ti which quality is 
.monitored by SEAs. 



Table 3 

Ways in which Quality of Service is Monitored 



Method Number of States 

Classroom observation 21 

Interviews with teachers 19 

Interviews with parents and/or students 8 
Look at instructional variables (e.g., 

class size, materials, space for project) 18 

Look at teacher/aide credentials 6 

Look at evaluation findings 19 

Using checklists/monitoring istruments 19 

0 

Very informal measures — no 

official guidelines 10 



A quality-oriented state may, for example, talk to parents, visit 
classrooms, examine achievement scores, and have subject area specialists, 
review programs in order to make determinations of program quality. For 
example, one quality-oriented state said that: 

Prior to going onsite, the monitors meet with a member 
of the Parent Advisory Council always , privately, with- 
out LEA administrators, to get confidential private 
views; the team then addresses any issues raised by the 
PAC during the site visit: 
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Another quality-oriented state said that its staff: 



% Spend one hour with each teacher and go over the list of 
children, types of services, etc. , 'and answer their 
question^. We see their; materials and how effective 
they are.. They tell us what is effective. We suggest 
that they try other things... 

Quality-oriented monitoring tends to be associated with use of mul- 
tiple monitoring methods. This manifests it$elf in two ways. First, 
several qualitatively distinct methods of Monitoring for quality are 
employed simultaneously, and, second,, monitors with 5 wider range of 
backgrounds participate in the- process. One quality-oriented state said 
that: ~ 

Monitoring is always comprehensive but can vary in 
emphasis from districted <Jistrict. We pay special 
attention to past weaknesses, routinely review records, 
talk to staff, visit classrooms, aad have subjects-area 
experts review programs. 
* « ' 
In terms pf staffing, this Title I coordinator said that: 

Site visits to the, largest ,LEAs will use a team approach 
in which program content experts from other SEA depart- 
ments (e.g., reading specialists, math specialists) will 
accompany" the Title T staff . These people advise the 
Title I staff on program quality, not compliance, issues. 

It is not surprising that quality-oriented states believe that this 
extra work does, in fact, lead to improvements in program quality. How- 
ever, compliance-oriented states also "reported that their activities led 
to improvements iflfrprogram quality (all but four states said monitoring 
led to improvements in program quality).' But because these tuo types of 
states are actually referring to different types of • monitoring activitie 
their responses have .different Meanings. For example, a compliance- 
oriented state said that jnonitoring leads to improvements in program 
quality: 

To the extent that the regs and the law make sense 
(i.e., they Serve an educational intent) Then to achieve 
compliance can result in better program, quality. ' 

Another' compliance-oriented state admitted that: 

To a degree, maybe it does, but monitoring 'probably 
^ leads more to operating programs within the scope of the 

law. 

Another such Title I coordinator felt that program quality was improved, 
because, without monitoring, the idea of a supplemental compensatory 
education program would die; the funds would be just used for general ai 
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Perhaps the difference in attitudes between compliance-oriented and 
quality-oriented states is best expressed by one of the four states that 
said that monitoring did not lead to improvements in^program quality. 
This coordinator said: 



No, You have to monitor for compliance with legalistic 
things. That doesn't always lead to quality. You can 
have a very good program that is illegal and a. bad one 
that is legal. 



Quality-oriented states seem to recognize this either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly and therefore supplement their compliance-oriented monitoring 
with other activities that address the issue of quality more directly, 

• To obtain overall measures of the degree to which states actively 
monitor for quality and compliance, variables were constructed that are 
simply counts of the numbers o.f quality and compliance activities reported 
by each state. A subset of the itemsin Table 3 were selected to con- 
struct a measure of quality: 

• observation in the classroom, 

• interviews with teachers, 

• interviews with parents or students, 

• examination of teacher /aide credentials, and 

• examination of instructional variables- 

These were selected over the others, because it was hypothesized that 
these items reflected more effort in trying to monitor for quality of 
service than reviews of source data or uses of monitoring instruments or 
checklists. The activities selected to construct a measure of compliance 
are: 

• use of the application, 

• use "of a checklist or monitoring instrument, 



observation of project activities, and 



reviews of source data. 



The joint distribution of these variables is given in Table 4. 
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Table 4 

Distribution of Compliance and Quality Monitoring Activities 



Number of Compliance Monitoring 
Activities Reported 



1 

2 
3 
4 



Number of Quality Monitoring 
Activities Reported - 

0 1 2 ,3 4 

7 1 1 0* 0 

j 5 5 4 0 

1 5 4 2 1 

1 0 0 5 ' v> 1 



From Table 4 it is very obviou's that these two types of activities are 
related. States that are active on one dimension are likely to be active 
on the other. What is striking is that states that are very active on the 
"quality" dimension (three or more activities) are also very active on the 
"compliance" dimension. Of the thirteen most active "quality" states, 
* only four engaged in less than three compliance activities, and these four 
states monitored for compliance using the two obvious compliance activi- 
ties, the application and a monitoring checklist. Thus, it is clear that 
the quality-oriented states do not neglect compliance activities in their 
monitoring visit; rather, these activities are supplemented with addi- 
tional activities designed expressly to improve program quality. 

What is not apparent from Table 4 is that states with very strong 
"compliance" philosophies do not necessarily manifest this attitude by 
engaging in many different compliance activities. That is, the archetype 
"compliance" state is less active generally than the archetype "quality" 
state. Several of the states that reported only one or two compliance 
activities nonetheless said that compliance or fidelity to the application 
was the major or only function of monitoring. Thus, a simple count of the 
number of= activities does not necessarily capture the attitudes or 
philosophy of these coordinators. 

This problem led to the creation of a second type of variable that 
was designed to reflect states' attitudes or philosophies about the pur- 
pose of monitoring. States were classified into three categories — quality, 
compliance, ^nd botli quality and compliance — based oti their coordinators 1 
answers to the entire monitoring interview. The compliance-attitude 
states believed that compliance was the only or sole objective of moni- 
toring, and a close psychological distance between monitoring and auditing 
was often observed. Sample comments of these states include: 
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Monitoring ensures that the dollars are spent on the 
right kids — without it, Title I funds might just become 
general aid . 

Monitoring prevents audit exceptions. 

The threat that locals will be monitored periodically 
keeps them in compliance. 

We monitor primarily to ensure compliance. 

Xhe only reason we do monitoring is because the law says 
we have to. 

The qualifcy-oriented states tended to tie technical assistance more closely 
to monitoring, and, in general, engaged in some of the "extra" activities 
that characterize quality-oriented states. Sample comments of these 
states include: 

Identification of district needs for technical 
assistance is the key function for monitoring. 

It is impossible to separate technical assistance from 
monitoring — they go hand in hand. 

Monitoring is essential for improving programs and 
ensuring program quality. 

Monitoring is extremely important for locals — they can ( 
use our results to accomplish program changes that Would 
not be acceptable to their districts at their own 
suggestions . 

States that gave attention to both compliance and quality issues comprised 
the third group. Sample comments from these state coordinators include: 

The only* important functions monitoring serves are 
keeping LEAs legal and helping encourage program quality. 

I don't like monitoring — it is too time consuming — but 
you need it for accountability to the locals, the states, 
and the feds; but I feel the importance of monitoring 
rasts with improving program quality. 

Monitoring serve.s two purposes — it provides recognition 
to the 'locals that the program is working and is impor- 
tant to state and federal personnel and knowledge that 
the program is within legal guidelines. 

As Table 4 implies, this last focus is actually the most common. 
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Relations between Attitudes and Activities 

To indicate a state's level of quality and compliance monitoring 
activities, the variables were dichotomized as displayed in Table 5. A 
state was. classified as "high" on quality monitoring activities if it 
reported two or more quality activities; it was classified as high on 
compliance monitoring activities if it reported three or more compliance 
activities. The' rationale for the higher cut-off point for the compliance 
measure is that, since almost all the states reported using either a check- 
list or the application, the higher cut-off point would differentiate those 
states that engaged in more than the two obvious ways 'Of monitoring for 
compliance. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the relationships between states' attitudes 
toward monitoring and each of the activity measures of quality and 
compliance. 



Table 5 



Monitoring 
Attitude 

Quality 

Both 

Compliance 



Relationship between Monitoring Attitude and 
Number of Compliance Monitoring Activities 3 

Number of Compliance Monitoring Activities Reported 
1 or 2 ' 3 or more 



4 
13 
9 



2 
14 
5 



Data from two states are missing. 



As suggested earlier, the archetype compliance-oriented state is not 
especially active; this observation is consistent with the notion that 
such a state may simply be "doing what it is supposed to do." 



Table 6 



Relationship between Monitoring Attitude and 
Number of Quality Monitoring Activities 3 



Monitoring 
Attitude 



Number of Quality Monitoring Activities Reported 
0 or 1 2 or more 



Quality 



3 



Both 



12 



15 



Compliance 



9 



5 



Data from five states are missing. 



As is implied by Table 4, a substantial number of active quality 
states would be classified as emphasizing both compliance and quality . 
Because quality-oriented states tend to be more ^active than compliance- 
oriented states, particularly with regard to more costly, personalized 
kinds of activities, it is reasonable to suppose that these states have 
more resources to draw upon than others. However, this turns out not to 
be correct. States that used two or more quality monitoring activities 
did not differ from the others on amount of funds for state administration 
and the amount of setaside per LEA, nor did they differ on the number of 
LEAs, population, population density, or time spent in monitoring. The 
variable on which they differed, however, was years of experience held by 
the Title I coordinators. 

Years of Title I experience appear to differentiate states that 
report any quality monitoring activities from those that do not and to 
differentiate those that report no quality monitoring activities from 
those that report four quality activities. Trying to assess the effects 
of this experience is most difficult. For whatever reasons, the more 
seasoned coordinators tend to view monitoring for program quality as being 
extremely important, often difficult, but they tried to do it anyway. 

Demographic characteristics of states were also not related to moni- 
toring attitude. However, the number of. quality monitoring activities was 
related to the type of Title I unit as shown in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Relationship between Number of Quality Monitoring Activities Reported 

and Type of Title I Unit 



Type of Title I Unit 

• Independent 

-No regional offices 
-Regional Offices 

• Decentralized 

-No regional offices 
"Regional offices 



Number of Quality 
Monitoring Activities 
0-1 2 or more 



15 

8 

3 
1 



8 
5 

5 
4 



As evident from this table, Title I units that are decentralized, that is, 
units that have some administrative functions (other than auditing, which 
is required to be independent from Title I) housed in other units in the 
state agency tend to engage in two or more: quality monitoring activities. 
This finding may be due, in part, to the fact that content specialists 
used by some states to review program narrative, decide on quality activi- 
ties to monitor, and to provide special technical assistance to their 
districts to help them improve the content of their programs are often 
located in other divisions of the state agency— for example, in reading 
bureaus or in curriculum units. As described in Part Two of this report, 
some states use their Title I funds to pay staff in other units of the 
state agency (e.g., curriculum unit) or external consultants to assist 
them with their monitoring responsibilities. States that do not have 
access to such specialized curriculum personnel tend not to engage in many 
quality monitoring activities. 

It is of particular interest that the four decentralized states 
reporting two or more quality activities use both content specialists 
located in other units of the state agency and their regional office staff 
to help them conduct their monitoring activities. 

The fact that this relationship does not hold for the number of 
compliance activities tends to reinforce the hypothesis that, since com- 
pliance activities are fairly easy to quantify, no additional expertise 
from the state agency would be necessary to help states conduct these 
activities. 
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Other Functions Served by Monitoring 

After discussing the major purposes of monitoring with the Title I 
coordinators, they were asked what other functions monitoring serves* 
These responses are classified and displayed in Table 8. 



Table 8 ^ 
, Reports of Other Monitoring Uses 
Function Number of States 

SEA keeps abreast of LEA activities 9 

Establishes better SEA-LEA communications 8 

Serves as a lead-in to technical assistance 34 
Tightens up program — leads to improvements 

in quality 25 

Provides formative feedback 24 

Identifies exemplary practices 4 

Accountability 13 

Encourages valid programs 1 16 

Compliance only 10 



The interrelations among these variables are presented in Table 9. 
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Table 9 
















Tetrachoric Correlations among 


Measures 


of Uses of Monitoring 


a 




B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


Compliance 
H Only 


A. 


LEA Activities .60 


.43 


-.49 


.30 


-.13 


-.36 


.22 


.09 


B. 


SEA-LEA Communication 


.38 


.02 


.22 


.17 


.21 


-.14 


-.40 


C. 


Leads to Technical Assistance 




.24 


.20 


.32 


-.49 


-.32 


-.53 


D. 


Leads to Improve Prog. Quality 






-.16 


-.01 


.21 




-.37 


E. 


Formative Feedback 








.55 


-.21 


-.12 


-.34 


F. 


Identifies Exemplary Programs 










-.03 


.24 


-.17 


G. 


Accountability 












.44 


-.41 


H. 


Encourages Valid Programs 














-.24 



a Correlations of approximately .4 are statistically significant at the 
p=.05 level. 



From these data, several conclusions can be reached: 

• Most states use monitoring for mare than to ensure 
compliance with federal law. 0ne-*half of the states 
said that monitoring is used to help improve the quality 
of Title I programs, and over 60 percent use monitoring 
as a lead-in to technical assistance. 

• States that used monitoring for compliance only tended 
not to use it as a lead in to technical assistance or to 
improve SEA-LEA communications. However, states that 
used monitoring for accountability tended not J:o use 
monitoring only for compliance. That is, they also used 
monitoring for other purposes. 

• States that used monitoring to ensure that the program 
was valid (i.e. complied with the law) tended not to use 
monitoring to help develop program quality. This find- 
ing is shown in Table 10. 
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Table 10 

Relationship between Two Measures of Program Improvement 

Tightens up Program — Leads to Improvements 
in Program Quality 
Encourage Valid Programs No Yes 

No 13 20 

Yes 11 5 



The states that report vising monitoring to encourage valid programs are, 
essentially, the low activity, high compliance-oriented states discussed 
earlier. Table 11. displays the relationship between monitoring attitudes 
and both of these measures. 



Table 11 

Relationship between Monitoring Attitudes and 
Two Measures of Program Improvement 



Monitoring 
Attitude 



Encourages Valid Programs 
No Yes 



Tightens Up Programs 
No Yes 



Quality 
Both 

Compliance 



6 
17 

8 



0 
10 
6 



1 
10 
11 



5 
17 
3 



It is apparent that a quality-orientation or a both quality and compliance 
orientation is associated with the report that monitoring tightens up pro- 
grams and leads to improvements in program quality, while a compliance 
orientation is associated with reports that monitoring encourages valid 
programs (i.e., legal) . 

The difference in emphasis on quality/technical assistance and audit- 
ing/accountability between the quality- and corapliance-oreinted states is 
further illustrated in the Table 12. 
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Table 12 



Relationship between Monitoring Attitude and 
Technical Assistance and Accountability Measures 



Monitoring Attitude 



Monitoring Serves 
as Lead-in to T.A. 

No . Yes 



Monitoring Important 
for Accountability 
No Yes 



Quality 



0 



6 



6 



0 



Both 



6 



21 



18 



9 



Compliance 



9 



5 



10 



4 



Again, the quality or both quality and compliance attitude is associated 
with providing technical assistance to districts to help them improve 
their programs. Reports of monitoring for accountability purposes were 
never mentioned by the quality-focus states. 



Interrelationships with Other SEA and LEA Responsiblities 

Part of Congressional intent regarding the monitoring responsibility 
was that the findings obtained from the monitoring process were to be used 
by states to provide greater attention to other related state administra- 
tive activities, such as application approval, technical assistance, 
auditing, and so on. In other words, if states uncovered particular 
implementation problems during the monitoring process, they were to use 
this information to tighten up the application approval process in these 
areas or to provide more technical assistance to districts in these areas. 

Virtually all the state coordinators reported that monitoring findings 
were used as a basis for providing technical assistance (N=>47) and for 
paying more attention to the application approval process (N~45) . Only 37 
states said that monitoring findings were used as a basis for audit checks; 
most of those that did not make such a report tended to cite the indepen- 
dent nature of the audit unit as the primary reason. 

Most of the states indicated, however, that the increased attention 
paid to these areas by the state was on an individual district basis. 
Only in those few situations where lots of LEAs encountered similar prob- 
lems would state-level activities be planned, Management strategies 
varied: When large-scale workshops were needed, some states reported use 
of regional office staff to conduct regional workshops for LEAs having 
similar problems; others reported use of mass mailings or additions to 
state handbooks to highlight problem areas; still others reported handling 
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all of the problem areas as part of a regularly scheduled state-level 
workshops. States indicating that findings from the monitoring process 
Served other functions mentioned a variety of activities, such as reduc- 
tion of audits, identification of greatest number of problems areas for 
purposes of focusing the monitoring emphasis and use of monitoring find- 
ings for notifying other SEA uiits of state (non-Title I) standards that 
were violated. ^ 

While monitoring is used as a basis for all of these activities, 
states differ widel^ in their monitoring emphasis. "Quality" oriented 
states do not neglect their compliance responsibilities, yet it is clear 
that technical assistance is more closely tied to monitoring than any 
other responsibility. Conversely, "compliance" oriented states do use 
monitoring as a basis for providing technical assistance, but this re- 
sponsiblity occupies a more secondary role. 

Thirty-five states said that monitoring findings were used as a basis 
for making changes to their state-level management practices. When changes 
to state-level management are made on the basis of monitoring findings, 
these changes may be implemented to help correct compliance problems. 
Typical answers to this question include: 

If a common problem is observed, SEA uses this informa- 
tion to tighten up its application review procedures to 
ensure that LEAs keep implementing legal projects. 

When we found that LEAs were not developing sufficient 
complaint resolution procedures, we changed our policies 
so that LEAs would have to include additional pieces of 
information in their procedures. 

If state Title I personnel found that a specific recom- 
mendation has become superfluous over the years, they 
would change their monitoring form accordingly. 

Monitoring problems pointed out the need to document all 
failures in writing and to randomly assign monitors to 
districts to ensure more compliance. 

While a few states responded to this question with less eompliance- 
orientid comments, they were in the minority. For example, one respondent 
indicated 

Monitoring pointed out the need to increase out technical 
assistance efforts in the area of parent involvement. We 
then hired a parent involvement coordinator to handle re- 
quests for information in this area. 

States were more likely (N*45) to report that findings from the moni- 
toring process were used to institute changes to district management 
practices. The majority of these states, however, also hastened to add 
that they never "forced" LEAs to adopt changes to their management pro- 
cedures, even if serious problems were encountered during the monitoring 
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process. Instead, the states tended to report trying to. tighten up the 
state application approval process, for example, to effect changes in 
district procedures or to provide lots of technical assistance to these 
districts so hat districts might learn about alternative management 
strategies th t might be helpful to them. In one case, a state indicated 
that poor district management was often associated with low achievement 
gains; thus, forcing the district to focus on identifying reasons for the 
low gains usually led to positive changes in district management proce- 
dures. The interview data seem clear .in suggesting that states tried to 
work with their districts to effect whatever management changes were needed 
at the district level without resorting to an adversarial relationship 
between state and districts. 

How is Monitoring Conducted? 

Nineteen states said that they monitored every district at least once 
a year, ten said that they monitored every district at least once every 
three yaars, sixteen states said that monitoring frequency depended upon 
the size of the LEA, and only three states said that they monitored every 
district at least once every two years. Not surprisingly, states that 
are able to monitor every year tend to have fewer LEAs than the other 
groups, but there were no differences in number of LEAs among these three 
remaining groups. The states reporting annual monitoring have an average 
of 100 LEAs with a high of nearly 400. While the other groups have more 
LEAs (as many as 1,000), they appear to monitor about the same number of 
LEAs per year as the annual group. Thus, it appears that states, regard- 
less of size, tend to gravitate toward monitoring approximately 100 LEAs 
per year. 

The relationship between frequency of monitoring and a quality- or 
compliance orientation is complex, because it is confounded by financial 
and practical considerations. A reasonable hypothesis is that the more 
quality-oriented states would monitor more frequently. But since a quality 
orientation is not generally associated with greater resources, this is 
sometimes impossible to achieve. For example, one quality-oriented state 
said that it switched from annual monitoring to monitoring every three 
years because it could no longer afford to spend enough time per LEA to 
make annual monitoring work. On the other hand, the four decentralized 
states reporting high levels of quality monitoring shown in Table 7 
indicated that they were able to monitor all districts annually, since 
their regional offices played a major role in the conducting of monitoring 
visits. 

There is a tendency for a compliance orientation to be associated with 
monitoring every three years as shown in Table 13. This may be due to the 
fact that the law does not require more frequent monitoring, and thece 
states are doing what is necessary to be in compliance. On the other 
hand, a substantial proportion of these states monitor annually as well. 
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Tabje 13 

Relationship of Monitoring Frequency to 
Number of Compliance Monitoring Activities Reported 3 

Number of Compliance Monitoring 
Monitoring Activities Reported 
Frequency X or 2 3 or more 

Annual - 13 6 

Two years 1 2 

Three years 2 8 

Depends on Size 12 4 



Data from one state are tnissing. 



Who Conducts Monitoring 

The majority of state Title I coordinators (N=*31) reported that moni- 
toring is conducted entirely* by their Title I staffs. A sizable group 
reported that their staffs were assisted in the monitoring process by 
other content specialists (e.g., curriculum personnel) within the SEA 
(N«9) or by external consultants hired expressly for the job of conducting 
monitoring visits (N="2). The content specialists involved in the monitor- 
ing process performed a variety o ( f functions — for example, serving as part 
of a monitoring team that visited LEAs or serving as advisors to the 
Title I staff in the development of monitoring instruments to assess 
program quality in specific subject matter areas. While the number of 
content specialists involved in any one state was rather small, (a range 
of 0 to 4), some states using external consultants tended to employ as 
many a£> 500 of these personnel to assist in onsite monitoring. In four 
states, regional offices had primary responsibility for the monitoring of 
district programs. Eight states reported that the monitoring responsi- 
bility for Title I was coordinated with the monitoring for a state com- 
pensatory education program or with some other federal program. 

Seventeen states reported that they used teams to conduct the onsite 
monitoring visits, while eleven other states said that they used either 
individuals or teams depending on the size of the district. The remaining 
seventeen states reported using individuals only. The states using teams • 
had greater resources available to them than the other groups — more pro- 
fessional staff available for monitoring, more administrative funds, and 
more total state educational revenue. However, these variables did not 
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differentiate the states using individuals from the states using both 
individual's and t earns 

While greater resouyces appear to be available to states using teams, 
.indicators of qualityroriented monitoring are associated with the use of 
both individuals and teams* As is shown in Table 14, the number of quality 
Monitoring activities is strongly related to this mode of operation. 



Table 14 

Relationship between Number of Quality Monitoring Activities 
.**.... and Monitoring Staffing 3 



Monitoring Staff 

Individuals 

Teams 

Both 



Number of Quality Monitoring 

Activities Reported 
0 or 1 2 oi: more 



11 
11 

2 



.6 
6 
9 



Data from four states are missing. 



The use of either teams or both individuals and teams is strongly 
associated with the use of monitoring as a lead-in to technical assistance 
as shown in Table 15. . 
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Table 15 

Relationship between the Use of Monitoring and Monitoring Staff a 



Monitoring Staff 



1 Serves as a Lead-in to Technical Assistance 
No Yes 



Individuals 8 9 

Teams 4 > 13 

Both 1 10 



a Data from four states are missing. 



From the interviews it is apparent that the use of additional personnel 
associated with quality activities by these groups accounts for these 
relationships. Content experts or external consultants are obviously more 
likely to be found in the latter two groups, and their presence is related 
to the close psychological distance between monitoring and technical 
assistance that characterizes a quality orientation. 

The use of either teams or both individuals or teams is also related 
to the type of Title I unit. All. of the decentralized states use either 
teams or both individuals and teams as shown on Table 16 • 
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Table 16 

Relationship between Type of Title I Unit and Monitoring Staff* 

Monitoring Staff 

Type of Title I Unit Individuals Teams Both 

• Independent 

-No regional offices 
-Regional offices 

• Decentralized 
j 

-No regional office 
-Regional offices 

a Data from four states are missing. 



12 
5 

0 
0 



4 
7 

5 
1 



7 
0 

2 
2 



In this sense, the states using individuals for monitoring are "smaller" 
than the remaining states, despite the fact that they do not differ on 
demographic variables. Thus, their "smallness" refers to the type of 
Title I office they have rather than financial. or human resources. 

Eight of the states reported that monitoring is coordinated as part 
of monitoring for a state compensatory education program or other federal 
programs. Seven of these states reported using teams, and the remaining 
State reported using both individuals and teams. Thus, these two variables 
are highly related, and both are correlated with demographic variables 
measuring size and amount of resources. The states reporting that Title I 
monitoring is coordinated with monitoring for other programs have more 
administrative funds, more Title I and total educational revenues, and 
more monitoring staff. They are also larger and more urban states (higher 
population and more medium size and large towns and cities). They did not 
differ on proportion of time spent on monitoring , years of experience of 
the Title I coordinator, population density, or number of LEAs. They also 
did not show any clear relatioxiship between any of the indicators of 
quality/compliance emphasis. These eight States evidently represent a 
mixture of attitudes toward monitoring. 

Use of LEA Self Assessments 

Eleven of the state Title I coordinators volunteered that they shared 
copies of their state monitoring instruments or agenda with districts in 
advance of state onsite monitoring vj^sitis so that districts could conduct 
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self-assessment checks of their own before the official monitoring visits 
took place. Four other Title I coordinators indicated that their LEAs , 
were required to conduct their own self-assessments using either an in- 
strument developed by the district or the off icial monitoring instrument 
developed by the state. Together, 17 of the states indicated the import- 
ance of LEA self assessments. 

Although the idea behind having districts monitor themselves may have 
been to encourage program quality, the data collected here suggest that 
the use of LEA self-assessments is actually related to a compliance 
orientation. This variable was not related to the measure of monitoring 
attitudes, but it was related to the number of compliance monitoring 
activities as shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Relationship between Use of LEA Self Assessments and 
Number of Compliance Monitoring Activities Reported 

Number of Compliance Monitoring 
Use of LEA , Activities Reported 
Self Assessments 0-2 3 or more 

No > 24 8 

Yes" 4 13 



It appears that LEA self-assessments are being used as a method of achiev- 
ing compliance as opposed to a method for improving program quality. 

Involvement of Parents in the Monitoring Process 

Fifteen states indicated sbme involvement of parents or members of 
Parent Advisory Councils in the monitoring process — either as part of the 
state monitoring team or as interviewees at the local district. These 
States appear to be the large and less highly populated western states: 
Their population is smaller than those states that do not report involve- 
ment of parents, their population density is smaller, and they have grown, 
more from 1970 to 1980. They received smaller Title -I allocations, had 
smaller total revenues, fewer LEAs, smaller Title I staffs, and smaller 
staffs available for monitoring. However, the involvement of parents is 
not related to the quality and compliance measures discussed above. 

On the other hand, attitudes toward parent involvement, as assessed 
by the summary measure described in the chapter on Parent Involvement, are 
strongly related to a quality orientation. States that are positive about 
parent involvement tend to engage in more quality monitoring activities, 
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have a quality orientation as measured by the attitude variable, and use 
monitoring as a lead-in to technical assistance. In addition, states with 
a negative attitude toward parent participation are more likely to use 
both monitoring for compliance and monitoring to ensure program quality as 
shown in Table 18 • 



Table 18 



Relationship between Parent Involvement Attitudes and 
Quality and Compliance Monitoring Activities 

Monitoring Activities 



Attitude toward 
Parent Involvement 

• Positive toward parent 
participation and 
pro-PACs 

• Positive toward parent 
. participation and 

less pro-PACs \ 

\ 

• Positive toward pkrent 
participation and 
anti-PACs 



Number of Quality 
Activities Reported 



0-1 



10 



11 



2 or more 



14 



Number of Compliance 
Activities Reported 



1-2 



13 



3 or more 



11 



Negative toward parent 
involvement and 
anti-PACS 



0 / 



Taken together, this set of findings suggests that merely involving parent 
in the monitoring process is not an indicator of a quality orientation; . 
however, a positive attitude toward parent participation in the Title I , 
program is an excellent predictor of a quality monitoring orientation. 

, Relationship of Quality Monitoring to Use of Other Responsibilities 

In the chapter on Rulemaking, it was noted that active makers of 
quality rules were also active in monitoring for program quality as ex- 
pected, while less active ruleraakers were not (see Table 14 of that 
chapter). This relationship did not hold when rulemaking activities were 
examined as a function of compliance monitoring activities (see Table 20 
of that chapter). 
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In the chapter on Application Approval it was argued that successful 
use of the three-year cycle is associated with. an active, problem-solving 
stance. Since quality mo^i coring appears to require more innovation and 
resourcefulness than compliance monitoring, it is reasonable to hypothe- 
size that successful users of the three-year cycle would tend to have a 
quality orientation. This, in fact, turns out to be the case as shown in 
Table 19. 



Table 19 

Relationship between Monitoring Attitude and 
Use of the Three-year Application Cycle 3 



Three-year Cycle Use 



Yes, No 



Yes, 



Monitoring 
Attitude 


No 


Paperwork 
Reduction 


Paperwork 
Reduction 


Quality 


1 


1 


4 


Both 


9 


5 


11 


Compliance 


5 


4 


4 


a Data from five 


states are missing. 







As Table 19 shows, the relationship between success in the use of the 
three-year cycle and monitoring attitude$ is monotonic. Furthermore, the 
relationship is in the expected direction for both the compliance and 
quality activity measures as shown in Table 20. 
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Table 20 



Rela 9hip between Three-year Cycle Use and Number 
of quality and Compliance Monitoring Activities 



Three-year 
Cycle Use 



Monitoring Activities 



Number of Quality 
Activities Reported 



0-1 



2 or more 



Number of Compliance 
Activities Reported 



1-2 



3 or more 



No 

Yes, No Paperwork 
Reduction 



Yes, Paperwork 
Reduction 



10 



13 



Thus, activities in three different areas are related: As is dis- 
cussed in the chapter on application approval, successful users of the 
three-year cycle tend to be much more active in the area of parent involve- 
ment; states with a quality monitoring orientation have a more positive 
attitude toward parent involvement; and states with a quality monitoring 
orientation also tend to be the successful users of the three-year appli- 
cation approval cycle* 

This configuration of attitudes and activities is characterized by an 
active, problem-solving stance and a tendency to engage in several diverse 
activities, beyond that which is required by law to help achieve program 
quality. It is noteworthy that this configuration is not correlated with 
any major demographic or resource variables. Such an association would 
have suggested that higher levels of activities are a function of greater 
staff or financial resources. Instead, this configuration is due more to 
a philosophy or approach to the management task and is more clearly re- 
lated to differences in values and orientation than to resources or state 
demographic characteristics. 

Changes 

When asked what changes they had made to their monitoring practices to 
implement the provisions of the 1978 Title I law, 35 of the Title I coor- 
dinators indicated some management changes. Increases in staffing (N=8), 
increases in frequency of monitoring (N=*9), and changes in moni- toring 
content to reflect the content changes of the 1978 Title I law (N=9) 
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were cited moderately often. Other types of changes reported include 
changes to coordinate the monitoring of Title I with the state's compen- 
satory education program, a shifting in emphases to more monitoring of 
schools, closer monitoring of lowest achieving schools, and a shift to 
monitoring whatever decisions are made by locals (a school-based manage- 
ment approach) • 

A sizable number of coordinators (N-23) indicated that they changed 
their monitoring process to be more comprehensive, structured, or for- 
malized after the introduction of the 1978 law. While population, alloca- 
tion, and staffing of these states did not differ as a function of whether 
such process changes were reported, there was a slight trend to suggest 
that these states reported spending a larger proportion of their time on 
monitoring than those states that did not report similar structured 
changes. A larger proportion of these states also had state compensatory 
education programs (43% vs 31%), but they were not likely to report thac 
Title I monitoring was coordinated with monitoring for these state com- 
pensatory education programs. This finding suggests that the states 
reporting coordination of monitoring with other state or federal programs 
formalized their procedures at the time of the coordination and not as a 
result of the 1978 Title I law. In fact, of the eight states that re- 
ported coordinating Title I monitoring with monitoring of other programs, 
only one reported initiating coordination of monitoring with its state 
compensatory education program after 1978. 

The states reporting more structured changes tended to report greater 
use of teams to conduct monitoring, while those states not reporting such 
changes tended to rely on individuals to conduct monitoring as shown in 
Table 21- 



Table 21 

Relationship between Reports of Changes to 
Monitoring Process and Monitoring Staff 3 

Monitoring Staff 

Process Changes Individuals Teams Both 

No 11 7 6 

Yes 6 10 5 



Data from four states are missing. 



Despite the fact that the use of teams seems to oe associated with a more 
quality focus, reports of changes made by states to make their monitoring 
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process more structured were not, related to the quality-compliance orien- 
tation discussed earlier. 



Prior to the interviews, informal discussions with a few state Title 
I coordinators suggested that the increased monitoring requirements may be 
too time consuming, that states may have less time now to spend providing 
technical assistance to districts or on helping districts to improve their 
programs. Jo our great surprise, only one Title I coordinator volunteered 
this response when asked what changes were made as a result of the imple- 
mentation of the monitoring provision. While some of the coordinators 
spoke out strongly against the greater emphasis placed on monitoring in 
the 1978 Title I law, it appears that almost all developed ways to ensure 
that technical. assistance or attention to quality issues did not suffer. 



Almost one-half of Title I coordinators (N=22), when asked whether 
monitoring models would be helpful to them, indicated affirmatively. 
Common answers to this question were a desire for monitoring instruments, 
desire for monitoring examples as long as they were not mandates, and 
models for quality as well as for compliance. These states could not be 
differentiated from the others by any of the population, allocation, or 
staffing variables. The only descriptive variable that appeared to differ 
a%a function.of preference for models was the percentage of time spent in 
monitoring: Coordinators who indicated a preference for models also 
indicated that more time was spent in monitoring. Three coordinators who 
were unsure of whether models would be helpful reported that they spent 
approximately 50 percent of staff time conducting monitoring activities. 
It may be that models, or examples, are desired by these coordinators to 
help them reduce the amounts of time they spend in this area. 

Preference for monitoring models, however, was not related to any of 
the quality/compliance orientation variables. No overall trends were 
apparent; however, several small features in the data merit comment. 

Some states (N-13) were very adamant about wanting monitoring models 
or examples and that the monitoring models not be mandated. These states 
tended to be characterized as having large monitoring staffs, and signifi- 
cant influxes of population over the last 20 years. Ten of these states 
were categorized a$ having a compliance or both compliance and quality 
orientation; and eight of them reporting conducting 0 or 1 quality moni- 
toring activities. 

Five states indicated they were satisfied with the models they were 
currently using. Four of these states were characterized as having a 
quality (or both compliance and quality) orientation. 

Thus, while no overall trends were observed with preferences of 
states toward models, some weak evidence (based on the small number of 
responses) suggests that compliance-oriented states are more likely to 
want models, while the quality-oriented states are likely to be satisfied 
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with the processes and materials they are currently using. This trend is 
in the expected direction similar to that noted in the application approval 
chapter — quality states are less likely to want models, since they tend to 
feel more responsible for taking charge of their management activities. 



Problems 

When asked whether the monitoring provisions in Section 167 caused 
problems for them, 38 of the state Title I coordinators responded affirraa 
tively. Table 22 lists the problems mentioned. 



Table 22 
Reports of Monitoring Problems 

Problem 

Problems caused by language of Section 167 

Problems , cause by LEA requirements 

Insufficient funds to implement provision 

Staffing (quality, training) problems 

Too much effort required 

Increased effort means. less time spent on 
quality or technical assistance 

SEA does not like to be heavy arm of law 



Analyses examining the presence of problems as a function of state charac- 
teristics shows that none of the population, allocation, or staffing 
variables are statistically significant. This finding is not too sur- 
prising, considering the diverse nature of the problems reported. 

Difficulties caused by the language of Section 167 or the regulations, 
were reported by four coordinators. These difficulties reflect the diverse 
nature of the problems reported overall: problems caused in the districts 
by the sending of a copy of the state's monitoring report to the PAC 
chairperson; such frequent monitoring is unnecessary in small states 
where the state Title I staff knows all of the LEAs very well; too much 
time is spent monitoring the small LEAs with small allocations — with- 
holding funds in these places res.ults in the collection of "nickels and 
dimes* and is not worth the time and money it takes to collect it. 



Number of States 
4 
33 
4 
4 
6 

2 
6 
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A sizable number of the coqiylirnartSrs (N*33) reported that one or more 
of the district requirements were problematic in the monitoring process. 
Table 23 presents the number of problems reported for each district 
requirement • 



Table 23 

Reports of Monitoring Problems by District Requirement 
Type of Problem Number of States 

Funds Allocation 

• Maintenance of effort 3 a > b 

• Excess costs 8 a 

• Supplement, not supplant 13 a >° 

• Comparability 9 a 

Targeting and Eligibility 

• Designating school attendance areas 7 a 

• Children to be served 7 a 

• Private school participation 5 a 

• Schoolwide projects 1 

Program Design 

• Purpose of program 1 

• Assessment of educational need 6 a 

• Planning' 1 

• Sufficient size, scope, and quality 7 a 

• Expenditures related to ranking 

of project areas and schools 5 

• Coordination with other programs 4 

• Information dissemination 3 

• Teacher and school board participation 4 a 

• Training of education aides 3 

• Control of funds 2 

• Construction 0 ^ 

• Jointly operated programs 1 

• Accountability 1 

• Complaint resolution k 

• Individualized plans 4 a 

• Noninstructional duties 7 

Evaluation 

• Evaluation 4 

• Sustaining gains 3 
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Table 23 (continued) 



Type of Problem 



Number of States 



Parent Involvement 



• Parent participation 

• Parent Advisory Councils 



5 a,b 
16 a > b 



a 



These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least one 
state Title I coordinator. 



b 



These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least 
one-half of the state Title I coordinators who reported it as a 
problem. 



As evident from the table, the funds allocation, targeting and eligi- 
bility, and parent involvement requirements caused major problems for the 
coordinators as they tried to conduct monitoring of local projects. A 
comparison of '.his table with Table 12 in the Application Approval chapter 
shows that these same requirements were problematic during the application 
approval process as well. This observation is not unexpected. Uncertainty 
first, about how to interpret a requirement and second how much information 
to collect on the application to be satisfied that local projects are in 
compliance with the requirement are undoubtedly related to the ability (or 
inability) to monitor this information. 

All of the six states reporting use of external contractors and use 
of regional offices to conduct monitoring reported problems, but, in only 
one-half of these cases were the reported problems related to the staffing. 
Some of their comments include: 

Keeping the regional office staff coordinated with our 
own (central office) staff is a problem. 

Training for the many hundreds of people hired to conduct 
the monitoring is insufficient. 

An examination of the six states reporting that the monitoring pro- 
visions took too much effort also shows that these states were also very 
active monitors: all reported using two or more ways to monitor quality 
of service, and four of these also reported using three or more ways to 
monitor compliance areas. While one of these coordinators reported spend- 
ing more than one-half of all staff time on monitoring (which was the 
highest percentage reported overall by any of the coordinators), the 
percentages of time reported by the other five do not reflect inordinately 
high percentages of time spent on this activity. 



It was hypothesized that a less supportive and helpful stance by the 
Department of Education as perceived by states might be associated with re- 
ports of monitoring problems. This relationship is presented in Table 24. 
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Table 24 



Presence of 
Problems 

No 

Yes 



Reports of Monitoring Problems as a 
Function of Perceived Helpfulness from ED a 

Helpfulness of ED 
Souiewhat Neither/ 
Hindered Helpful Helpful Not Consulted 



0 
2 



3 
7 



4 
13 



4 
11 



Data from five states are missing. 



From this table it is apparent that a less helpful or neutral relationship 
with ED is associated with reports of monitoring problems. 

Of the 13 states indicating that "monitoring for quality of service 
is difficult to do> but we try," 11 reported problems, some of which 
related to not having enough time to devote to quality issues. Since the 
establishment of quality monitoring activities was felt to be particularly 
difficult for some states, and perhaps an area that could have been facili- 
tated by the development of a Policy Manual, the states' attitudes toward 
monitoring were hypothesized to be affected by the help they received from 
ED. This relationship is shown in Table 25. 



Table 25 

Relationship between Perceived Helpfulness of ED 
and a Quality-Compliance Orientation 3 



Moftitoring Attitude 

Quality 

Btfth 

Compliance 



Hindered 



Helpfulness of ED 
Somewhat Neither/ 
Helpful Helpfua Not Consulted 



0 
1 
1 



1 
3 

6 



3 
11 

2 



2 
9 
3 



a Data from seven states are missing* 
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From this table it is apparent that the states characterized as having a 
compliance or both compliance and quality orientation perceived ED as 
being less helpful. 



Presence of monitoring problems, however, is not related to any of 
the measures of quality-compliance discussed in this chapter* 



Exemplary Practices 

When asked whether the state Title I coordinators had developed any 
monitoring practices that could be considered exemplary and that could be 
shared with other states, 37 answered in the affirmative. Sixteen states 
reported development of exemplary processes, while twenty-seven reported 
development of materials. Table 26 presents a listing of the exemplary 
processes and materials developed by these coordinators. 



Table 26 

Reports of Exemplary Monitoring Practices 
Practice Number of States 

• Exemplary Processes Developed 

-Team approach 4 

-Onsite review process 12 

-Coordinated monitoring approach 3 

-Feedback from monitoring to LEAs 2 

• Exemplary Materials Developed 

-Monitoring checklist 11 
-Monitoring instruments, handbook, 

MEP 14 

-Monitoring feedback reports 4 

-Program review guides 1 



The states that reported developing exemplary processes are characterized 
by larger central office staffs and greater numbers of staff available for 
monitoring, but by no other state demographic characteristics. Interest- 
ingly, the 22 states producing either exemplary materials or processes did 
not differ from those states that did not report such production in terms 
of the percentage of time spent on monitoring or in terms of years of 
experience of the coordinators. Since relationships with both these vari- 
ables were observed in earlier discussions, especially regarding implemen- 
tation of monitoring for quality of service, it was expected that they 
might be significantly related to production of exemplary practices 
discussed here, 
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One initial hypothesis held prior to data collection was that de- 
velopment of exemplary practices might be associated with reports of 
monitoring problems — that processes or materials might be developed to 
overcome problems. An examination of the data shows that this hypothesis 
was not supportecj* P 

States' relationships with ED were also believed to play a key role 
in the development of exemplary practices or materials. It had been 
thought initially that, had the policy manual being drafted by ED been 
completed as scheduled, helpful monitoring materials would have been 
distributed to states, which would have obviated the development of their 
own materials. The fact that the policy manual was never completed implied 
that gaps in such assistance might exist (e.g., in the area of monitoring 
checklists), and these gaps might have stimulated states to develop their 
own materials. Table 27 presents the production of exemplary monitoring 
practices as a function of the perceived helpfulness of ED, 



Table 27 

Production of Exemplary Monitoring Practices as a 
Function of Perceived Helpfulness from ED a 

Helpfulness cf ED 
Somewhat Neither/ 
Hindered Helpful Helpful Not Consulted 



12 2 3 

1 8 15 12 



Development of Exemplary 
^Monitoring Practices 

No 
Yes 



Data from five states aje missing. 



This table shows that the states reporting development of exemplary 
monitoring materials or processes tended to perceive ED as being more help- 
ful than those states that reported no development of exemplary materials. 
Some of the comments made by states to this question include: 

ED was supportive of our efforts to develop our monitor- 
ing system. 

ED encouraged us to develop a monitoring checklist. 

ED shared monitoring materials from other states with. us. 

ED sent monitoring-related materials to us for dissemina- 
tion to our LEAs. ^ 
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ED encouraged us to do as much as we could in the area of 
monitoring depending on the funds available. 



While the help given by ED was often in the form of encouragement or 
reviews of materials or sharing of materials from other states to stimu- 
late development of materials by a state, nevertheless it does not *;eem to 
be- the case that states developed materials to overcome a "hindering" 
relationship with ED. 

To identify more xilearly what kinds of states developed exemplary 
monitoring practices, production was examined &s a function of monitoring 
attitudes as shown in Table 28. From this table it is apparent* that 
production of exemplary practices is associated more with a quality or 
both quality and compliance orientation. ( 



Table 28 

Production of Exemplary Practices as a 
Function of Monitoring Attitude 3 

Production of Monitoring Attitude » 
Exemplary Practices Quality Both Compliance 

No 1 ^ 4 

Yes 5 21 9 



Data from five states are missing. 



Since monitoring checklists and instruments were hypothesized to be 
items more likely produced by compliance-oriented states, while use of 
special consultants was known to be associated with quality monitoring as 
described earlier, further examinations of materials development *?ere made 
as a function of the quality-compliance attitudes held by states as shown 
in Table 29. 
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Table 29 



Development of Exemplary Processes and Materials as a 
Function^of Monitoring Attitude a 

Develppment of Development of 
Exemplary Processes Exemplary Materials 
Monitoring Attitude v No ges No . Yes 

Quality * 3 3 3- 3 

Both 16 9 8 17 

Compliance 11 2 6 7 



Data from five states are missing. 



From this table it is apparent that more quality-oriented states report 
production of exemplary processes; while compliance-oriented states do not 
tend to report developing exemplary processes* Of the two compliance- 
oriented coordinators who did, both reported an exemplary process for the 
actual conduct of onsite monitoring reviews, which is not inconsistent 
with the earlier discussions of states holding a compliance orientations. 
The states having both a compliance and quality orientation tend to be 
very active producers of practices, especially in developing exemplary, 
materials. 

Different kinds of materials tended to be associated with the quality- 
compliance orientations held by states. All but one of the five states 
reporting development of a monitoring feedback process or monitoring 
feedback reports were states reporting at least one quality monitoring 
activity, and rone of these states was labeled as a compliance-oriented 
state. On the other hand, of the eleven states reporting development of a 
monitoring checklist, only one was labeled as a quality-oriented state. 



Continuation 

At the end of the monitoring section of the interview, states were 
asked whether they would continue to monitor if there were no or minimal 
legal requirements for them to do so- Since the provisions of Chapter 1 
were not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the answers to 
this question were purely speculative. As part of the interviews conducted 
onsite to a representative sample of 20 states, state-level personnel were 
queried specifically about their continuation plans under Chapter 1. By 
this time, Chapter 1 requirements were a little better understood, and 
state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what aspects of their 
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Title I practices would or would not be included as part of Chapter 1 
management . 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two parts. t The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The infor- 
mation obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their plans to monitor under Chapter 1 will be 
presented next. 

Monitoring Plans; A Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
' they would continue to monitor if it were not expressly required by law, 
are summarized in Table 30. 



Table 30 
Monitoring Continuation Plans 
Plan Number of States 

• Don't know 3 

• Yes (plans unspecified) 2 

• Similar to current practice 23 

- Monitor for fiscal accountability 11 

- Monitor for program quality 11 

- Insure integrity to application 1 

• Modified practices 12 

- Monitor all districts but less frequently 6 

- Monitor fewer requirements * 

- Simplify examinations of source data 
(e.g., comparability reports or maintenance 

of effort) 3 
-« Other modified practices (e.g., monitor 

smaller districts less frequently 3 

• Different practices ' 
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Monitor less for program compliance and more 
for program quality even if adherence to 
compliance suffers 
Involve LEAs on decisions about what items 

should be monitored ^ 
Include as part of state law or as part of 
state requirements for other educational 

programs 3 
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From the table it is apparent that all but three coordinators de- 
finitely plan to continue some sort of monitoring activities* Continua- 
tion for 23 of the states is expected to take a form similar to that being 
done at- present, while 21 indicated they would like to change some fea- 
ture^) bf their current practice. Of the coordinators wishing to change 
their monitoring activities, 12 wanted to expend less effort in monitoring 
generally either by monitoring less often or by monioring fewer require- 
ments* 

States' continuation plans could not be differentiated on the basis 
of any population, allocation, or staffing variables. 

A sizable number of the state Title I coordinators* (N=20) indicated 
that implementation of their continuation proposals depended upon the 
wishes of their chief state school officer or other state-level policy 
makers. These states were characterized by an influx of population from 
1970 to 1980. The coordinators of these states also tended to have fewer 
years of experience with the Title I program than those coordinators who 
did not similarly qualify their continuation proposals. Of these ten 
states, only one state proposed different monitoring practices, five 
states proposed similar practices, and the remaining states were either 
unsure of continuation or did not specify what kinds of activities they 
would include. It was surprising that more of the states proposing dif- 
ferent- practices did not also report a greater degree of dependency on 
their state decisionmakers. 

It was originally hypothesized that continuation of a particular 
state management responsibility might be a function of the importance 
placed on it\ by the Title I coordinators. Since almost all coordinators 
indicated thkt they would want to continue monitoring, continuation was 
defined for the remaining discussions in terms of the similar, modified, 
or different proposals made by the respondents. Of those proposing similar 
practices, 95 percent rated monitoring as having substantial importance; 
88 percent of those proposing different practices rated it as having sub- 
stantial importance; only 63 percent of those with modified practices 
rated it as having substantial importance. The modified group tended to 
include a number of states that wanted to* do less monitoring than is 
currently required. Thus, it may be that these states are generally less 
satisfied with monitoring than either the "similar" and "different" 
groups, which appears to be reflected in these Importance ratings. 

It was also hypothesized that another indicator of importance as far 
as continuation is concerned may be the development of exemplary materials. 
It had been thought that states that invested time and effort in the devel- 
opment of exemplary materials might be more likely to. continue monitoring 
than those with less investment. In fact, 90 percent of the states pro- 
posing similar plans states reported development of exemplary practices, 
81 percent of the states proposing modified plans reported exemplary prac- 
tices, while only 66 percent of the states proposing different plans 
reported exemplary practices. This finding was somewhat surprising in 
light of the high ratings given to monitoring by the "different" group. 

An examination of these continuation plans as a function of the 
quality-compliance orientation held by states is shown in Table 31. 
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Table 31 

Initial Continuation Plans as s Function of Monitoring Attitude 3 

Monitoring Attitude" 
Continuation Plans quality Both Compliance 

Similar to Current Practice 

(including unspecified plans)* 4 14 5 



Modified Practices 



17 4 



Different Practices 0 4 5 



Data fjrom five states are missing, 



Only one of the quality-oriented states reported wanting to change moni- 
toring activities, while most of the compliance-oriented states wanted to 
change their monitoring practices. Since some of the compliance-oriented 
states indicated that they did monitoring only because it was required by 
law, it is not surprising that these states might want to do less in the 
future or consider different alternatives to monitoring. Some of these 
attitudes will be explained in more detail in the next section of 'this 
chapter. 

, Although the "different" states were less likely to report develop- 
ment of exemplary practices, two-thirds of them indicated they wanted 
monitoring models, while the other two groups of states tended to be 
equally divided in their preferences for models. It is reasonable per- 
haps, that the states proposing to implement different management strate- 
gies would bk most interested in receiving helpful ideas or examples. 

One indicator that had been expected initially to differ as a func- 
tion of continuation is frequency of monitoring. It was held that states 
doing annual monitoring might feel that monitoring was more important than 
states that conducted monitoring less frequently. Thus, states choosing 
to monitor more frequently were expected to be more likely to continue 
monitoring if it were not required. Approximately one-half of the states 
proposing similar and modified monitoring plans did, in fact, report 
monitoring every year, while none of the states proposing different plans 
reported monitoring every year. More than one-half of the "different" 
states reported that monitoring frequency depended upon the size of the 
LEAs. These data suggest that more frequent monitoring may be more condu- 
cive to continuation proposals that are more similar to current practices. 
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One other indicator of effort expended, which was felt might also be 
related to continuation, was the percentage of time spent on monitoring. 
While the amount of time spent could be viewed as "too much effort re- 
quired" rather than as an indicator of the amount of time expended by ^ 
choice, analyses were conducted to examine the continuation responses of 
states as a function of time reported spent on monitoring. A weak rela- 
tionship was observed in that states reporting different proposals also 
reported spending more time than those states reporting similar or modi- 
fied proposals. ' 

All of these findings taken together raise an interesting question. 
If the states proposing different monitoring activities do not tend to 
monitor more frequently or develop exemplary materials, in what activities 
do they engage that could result in so much more time spent? One possible 
reason for the additional time spent may be that all of the states 
reporting different plans also tended to report monitoring problems as 
shown in Table 32. 



Table 37. 

initial Continuation Plans as a Function of Problems Reported 3 



Continuation Plans 

Similar to Current Practices 
(and unspecified) 

Modified Practices 

Different Practices 



Problems Reported 
No Yes 



10 15 
2 11 
0 9 



a Data from two states are missing. 



While problems wish LEA requirements were reported by all but one of the 
different states, other frequent problems reported were too much effort 
required (N=2), insufficient funding to implement (N=2), and different 
problems caused by the language of Section 167 (N-2). While problems 
apparently did not cause these states with different continuation plans to 
rate monitoring as having a low importance, the presence of problems may 
have led these states to more serious consideration of alternative moni- 
toring strategies. 

Table 32 also shows that the states with modified continuation plans 
also tended to repbrt problems. Problems reported by the modified states 
include problems with specific LEA requirements (N=3), problems with the 
state not wanting to be the heavy arm of the law (N=3), and different 
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problems caused by the language of Section 167 (N*2). Whether the loss of 
face as reported by some of the states that they encountered in having to 
be the heavy arm of the law led to lower importance , ratings is not certain. 
These problems did apparently lead states to feel that. less frequent 
monitoring or less active monitoring in the future would be better than 
frequent and intense monitoring currently reported. 

Thus, while amount of effort expended on monitoring (e.g., frequency, 
exemplary materials) may be one indicator of continuation of similar 
practices, the presence of numerous problems may cause states to consider 
alternative continuation proposals. 

Monitoring Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 

During subsequently conducted onsite interviews to a sample of 20 
states, the Title I coordinators were probed specifically about their 
plans to include some kind of monitoring activities in their Chapter 1 
program management and about what problems they migb£ anticipate in carry- 
ing out these monitoring activities. So that the /omments of these coor- 
dinators can be placed in perspective, a summary of their past monitoring 
activities is included in Table 33. 



Table 33 



National Sample of 20 States: 
Description of Past Monitoring Activities 



Variable 

• Monitor 

-Title I unit 
-Title I & 

content 

specialists 
-Title I & 

external 

consultants 
-Regional 

office 



Types of 
monitors 

-Individuals 

-Teams 

-Both 



Number of States 



12 



1 

4 



8 
5 
5 



Variable 



Desire for models 

-No 

-Yes 

-Don't know 

Presence of exem- 
plary practices 
-No 
-Yes 

Number of ways 
quality is 
monitored 
-0 or 1 
-2 or more 



Number of States 



10 
8 
1 



4 
16 



8 
12 
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Table 33 (continued) 



Variable 



Number of States 



Variable 



Number of States 



LEA involvement 
-LEA self 
assessments 
or sharing 
of SEA in- 
strument 
with LEAs 

Parent involve- 
ment 

-As monitors 
or as in- 
terviewers 

Monitoring 
frequency 

-Annual 

-Every 3 yrs 

-Depends 
upon size 



8 
6 



Number of ways 
compliance is 
monitored 

-0 to 2 8 
-3 or more 12 

Monitoring orientation 
-Quality 4 
-Both quality 

& compliance H 
-Compliance 5 

Presence of 
problems 

-No 4 
-Yes 16 

Initial continua- 
tion plans 3 

-Similar 9 

-Modified 4 

-Different 4 

-Don't Know 3 



Data collected during initial telephone interviews 



As evident from the table, the states in the national sample tended 
to be very active in the area of monitoring. Thus, it is of particular 
interest to determine whether these state coordinators specifically plan 
to continue monitoring under Chapter 1, since monitoring is not a required 
activity.- 

Of the 20 coordinators, 

• 3 indicated continuation of monitoring similar to what is 
being done at present, 

• 8 indicated plans to do less monitoring in the future, and 

• 9 indicated monitoring plans that differed from those being 
done at present. 

Only one coordinator indicated that he was not planning to continue 
monitoring actitivies. This coordinator, however, indicated that he would 
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continue to make an annual "evaluation" visit to LEAs, which, for all 
intents and purposes, is a monitoring-like activity that includes a heavy 
focus on technical assistance. 

An examination of these continuation responses with those summarized 
in the previous ''table shows that only two of the nine coordinators who had 
initially wanted to continue similar monitoring activities reported similar 
continuation plans during the later interviews. The coordinators who 
originally proposed to do less monitoring or to do different monitoring 
activities tended not to deviate from these plans in the later interviews. 
Table 34 presents the later continuation plans for monitoring as a func- 
tion of the earlier response* given during the telephone interview. 



Table 34 

National Sample: Changes to Monitoring Continuation Plans 
as a Function of Prior Expectation 

Current Emphasis Number of States 

Same emphasis as previously expected ? 

Less emphasis than previously expected 6 

Different emphasis than previously expected 7 



Comments of the states reporting that less emphasis will be placed on 
monitoring in the future than they had anticipated cited fewer dollar 
resources under Chapter 1 and fewer administrative staff as the primary 
reasons. Their plans generally included less frequent monitoring visits 
to all districts or monitoring in fewer areas. Sample comments include: 

We will concentrate our limited resources to protect 
LEAs in compliance matters. We will cut back in tech- 
nical assistance* 

We may have to monitor districts every four or five 
years instead of every three years. 

With fewer staff* we will monitor less often. 

With fewer staff, we will invest less effort in moni- 
toring, and we will monitor less often. 

We will do monitoring less often and to fewer LEAs — 
* mainly those needing the most assistance. We will also 
reduce the number of areas covered. 
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We will monitor to a lesser degrfee. We'll have fewer 
staff, conduct fewer visits, and review fewer program 
activities. 



We will concentrate, on the large districts and pay less 
attention to the many smaller ones around the state. 
Monitoring or auditing the extremely tiny districts is 
akin to going after the nickels and dimes — the real 
compliance problems are not there. 

We may not have the resources to monitor for quite as 
much, but we will definitely monitor. 

One might expect from the discussions early in this chapter that the 
compliance-oriented states would tend to want to do less monitoring in the 
future. In this sample of 20 stages, 5 were labeled as having a compliance 
orientation. Only one of these, however, had a low activity, compliance 
orientation, the remaining four tended to view monitoring as important for 
accountability and, as such, tended to be more active monitors generally. 
Sample comments from these state coordinators are: 

We cannot afford to give up monitoring. We cannot rely 
on "paper" monitoring, since LEAs will make up anything 
to satisfy us regardless of the truth. 

While we will be forced to do less monitoring than 
before because of shrinking dollars, the threat of 
monitoring will keep people honest. 

Because of monetary and staff limitations, we will do 
monitoring in a limited, mickey mouse way. We will have 
a much reduced effort — we won't be able to do as much. 

The comments made by some of the compliance-oriented states shows a 
relatively heavy emphasis on providing technical assistance. In fact, one 
of these state coordinators indicated that, since the threat of monitoring 
and audits was generally felt to be sufficient to keep districts legal, 
they felt they could reduce their monitoring effort slightly without 
affecting the legality of their programs. The savings in time gained from 
moni- toringless frequently could be applied to providing more technical 
assis- tance to their districts. 

In fact, a number of states — regardless of their quality or com- 
pliance orientattion — appeared to make plans to continue monitoring under 
the guise of providing technical assistance. A further look at a few of 
these states showed that they fit the "local control" picture described in 
the Rulemaking chapter — these states were active in making informal rules 
to help districts improve quality programs, but they were very careful not 
to project a directive image to their districts. Since a decision to 
monitor actively under Chapter 1 might be interpreted as an inappropriate 
activity for a nondirective state, this may account for the large number 
of future monitoring plans that contain a heavy focus on technical 
assistance. Sample comments of some of these coordinators are: 
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I don't know how much monitoring the department will let 
me do. We may set up a monitoring group that monitors 
across many programs. 

Monitoring is a necessary evil. We have to do some. We 
do it to get to the technical assistance part of things. 

The emphasis in monitoring will be different — we will 
focus more on achievement and less on how the dollars 
are spent. 

The bottom line lies with the auditor. The SEA is 
willing to help LEAs become legal. However, we will not 
call it monitoring, but voluntary program review by 
request of districts. This program review will be like 
monitoring, and probably all LEAs will want it. 

We will not do monitoring. Instead we will visit dis- 
tricts annually for an annual "evaluation" visit, where 
we will include technical assistance. 

We will do a "program review" instead of a monitoring 
visit. This review will be a technical assistance 
activity that will help districts solve any problems of 
compliance* 

We will not call it monitoring — that implies checking up 
on LEAs. We will only check the minimum areas that are 
required by law. In other areas, we will assist dis- 
tricts to develop more effective programs by providing 
more help on "sufficient size, scope, and quality" and 
on needs assessments than in the past. 

More than one-half of the sample of states was strongly committed to 
the idea of monitoring under Chapter 1. These states tended to report 
past effort in developing monitoring processes that work, they may have 
expended efforts to involve parents in the process, or they may have 
utilized other state or local resources to conduct monitoring. Some of 
those coordinators — especially those who were able to report continuation 
plans that were consistent with (even if not identical to) their past 
eff orts~ spoke out strongly in favor of an important role for monitoring* 
Sample comments of these coordinators include: 

The SEA is responsible for monitoring. State regula- 
tions even require it. We have invested a lot of dollars 
in our review process and have refined it, and we plan 
to continue using it. 

Monitoring is an important role of the state. 

We want to help districts solve any problems of com- 
pliance. 
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We will monitor districts to help protect them in case 
of audits. 

Monitoring is part of the state leadership role; the 
districts will expect it. 

We have always monitored} it has great value for program 
quality and compliance • We will continue to monitor as 
before. 

Monitoring is important for compliance and assisting 
LEAs to develop more effective programs. 

Monitoring is a state responsibility 1 to ensure that 
funds are spenc within the intent of the law. It also 
leads to program improvement. 

Monitoring is necessary to ensure compliance with 
federal rules and the approved project application. It 
is also the main vehicle for providing technical assis- 
tance. 

In some case',, however, states that had been extremely active in 
monitoring under Title I were forced — 'by fewer dollars and fewer staff — to 
plan to do less rronitoring in the future. While they were all very upset 
about this turn of events, they tended to deal with their frustration in 
different ways. Four states, for example, reported plans to do less 
monitoring to all districts. One planned to require that all of its 
districts utilize self assessments on an annual basis in lieu of annual 
monitoring by the state. In three cases, states planned to focus their 
monitoring on a subset of their districts — whether selected by allocations 
or by a history of noncompliance, or on the basis of poor achievement. 

It had been hypothesized that states that really wanted to do more 
monitoring might discover more creative monitoring procedures other* than 
onsite visits to help them monitor under Chapter 1 to the extent that they 
would like. One such alternative, which was in fact mentioned, involved 
more self assessments by districts. Even though seven states in the 
sample had districts monitor themselves in the past, (none of these men- 
tioned relying on this alternative more in the futur^. Greater reliance 
on "paper" monitoring was considered by one state but rejected, because it 
was not felt to be a valid indicator of compliance. Thus, states at this 
early stage of planning had not considered any different alternatives to 
monitoring onsite. Hence, they were forced to consider compromises of 
fewer activities or fewer districts. 

It is significant that the coordinators who reported changes to their 
monitoring continuation plans also tended to report problems. Lack of 
staff and fewer dollar resources were the only problems mentioned. One 
coordinator commented : 

Carrying out the actual monitoring activities will not be 
a problem; what will be frustrating is that we won't be 
able to do as much as in the past since we will have 
fewer staff available for conducting monitoring visits." 
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The states in this sample tended to believe that monitoring was an 
important function, despite the desires by some to include monitoring 
activities as part of evaluation or technical assistance. The major 
challenge for these states under Chapter 1 will be conducting raonitoring- 
like activities with fewer staff and fewer administrative resources. 



Monitoring and Enforcement Plan 

The monitoring and enforcement plan (MEP) was intended by Congress to 
help states focus on their monitoring and enforcement activities. The 
plan* was to include a program of regular visits and a description of 
states' monitoring procedures that was to cover a span of three years. 
Also to be included ^ere procedures for resolving audits and resolving 
complaints and specification of plans for ensuring equitable services to 
children enrolled in private schools. According to the final regulations 
published in 1981, states s^. 

.♦.shall submit to the Secretary amendments to an MEP 
whenever the SEA has substantially changed a policy or 
procedure that is described in that MEP. 

Copies of the MEP were also to be available, free of charge upon request, 
to any district or Title I advisory council, 

4. 

Implementation 

At the time "when ^tates were, preparing their MEPs, much confusion 
existed as to the purpose of the document and its ujse by ED. It was not 
until the FY 1980 Title I allocations were delayed during Summer 1979 for 
some states until their MEPs were submitted to and approved by ED that 
state Title I coordinators fully realized the significance of this docu- 
ment — that it was considered to be the state application. Because of this 
finding, some states apparently submitted their documents in a much hur- 
ried manner without devoting much time to detailed considerations of its 
content. 

Because many states were riot certain about how to interpret the 
requirements to be included in the MEP, ED disseminated a memorandum 
outlining the major sections of the MEP, .including seven statements that 
were to appear in the different sections. This memo apparently reached 
some states too late — after 'they had already struggled with the prepara- 
tion of the MEP, but, for others, it was applauded. It is not surprising 
that many of the MEPs produced looked exactly alike — they tended to follow 
the outline provided by ED. 

Given the knowledge that, some of the MEPs were developed under less 
than ideal circumstances, state Title I coordinators were asked during the 
interviews conducted by this study about the procedures included in the 
MEP and how their actual monitoring practices might differ from them. 
Almost all (N*40) of the state Title I coordinators indicated that the 
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procedures outlined in their MEPs are the ones jused for monitoring and 
enforcement. Only seven coordinators indicated that procedures other than 
in the state MEP were being used in monitoring. Usually the discrepancies 
between practices imported on the MEP and actual ones were due to using a 
newly developed or modified instrument (N=3), to monitoring less frequently 
than originally planned (N=»3),:or to not expanding into program compliance 
auditing as was planned 01=3). 

Almost all of the coordinators (N=40) also indicated that they are 
following the program of regular visits outlined in their MEP. However, 1 
these are not necessarily the same ones who indicated that all procedures 
outlined in the MEP are being used for monitoring and enforcement. Only 
35 coordinators consistently said that they are following the procedures 
outlined and that they are adhering to their plan of regular monitoring 
visits. \ 

While a sizable' number of the coordinators (N=25) said that' their 
state office had used an MEP or a similar plan prior to 1978, and most 
were following the procedures outlined in their MEPs, more states inter- 
viewed said the, MEP has not reduced audit exceptions (N=21) than said the 
MEP has reduced audit exceptions (N=13). 

Twenty-seven Title I coordinators answered the question "Does the MEP 
ser^-e any other important functions (i.e., than reducing audit excep- 
tions)?" in the affirmative. Positive comments regarding important func- 
tions of- the MEP included such things as the MEP "forces the SEA to forma- 
lize their monitoring plan," and it is "good for reaching closure with ED 
on their expectations." Most of the eight negative comments about the MEP 
were general and to the effect that the MEP just does not serve any impor- 
tant function. 



Problems 

Over one-half of the Title I coordinators interviewed stated that the 
requirement for an MEP has created problems for them (N=2A). The problems 
« reported centered on the time-consuming aspects of preparing, negotiating, 
resubmitting, and amending the original MEP (N=9). Some, coordinators felt 
Oteparing the MEP was busy work or an unnecessary burden or that there 

Oere inadequate resources at the state level to meet the requirements 
N=7). • Several Title I coordinators reported problems specific to the 
area of program compliance audits (N=5). 

One theme that underscored many of the discussion problem^ was the 
lack'fcf information about the MEP available at the time when 1 it was being 
prepared. La'ck of knowledge about the fact that Title I funds would be 
withheld until the MEP was approved to lack of knowledge about just how 
"independent" an auditor had to be created much frustration on the part of 
coordinators who were trying their best to develop these monitoring and 
enforcement documents. Sarcastic comments made by the coordinators sug- 
gested that different answers to the questions dealing with compliance 
audits and independence of auditors were given simultaneously by different 
ED Title I personnel. 
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Resentment was expressed by several coordinators as they believed 
that the MEP requirement was introduced in tlje legislation to force a 
small number of very influential states to conduct regular monitoring 
visits to their districts. These respondents felt that "most" states were 
already monitoring their districts, and these states were not the ones 
that needed an MEP-like plan. Thus, the majority of states had to "suffer 
for the sins of a few," 

One problem encountered by states with the MEP was a long time in 
coming. Apparently, during the year following its submission, the Title I 
Program Review Teams began their monitoring visits to states during which 
they compared actual procedures with the plans and procedures outlined in 
the MEP. As a result of these visits, a number of states were told to 
submit an amendment to their MEPs since their actual practices differed 
from those outlined in the MEP, A frequent reason for submission of an 
amendment is that states were unable to meet the frequency of their moni- 
toring visits as specified in their MEP. 

These citations served to provide a second jolt to £tates concerning 
the importance of the MEPs. Since several coordinators had felt initially 
that the MEP was submitted to ED primarily as simply something they had to 
do to obtain their Title I dollars, they were surprised to discover that 
ED Fitle I personnel took the MEP so seriously. Thus, additional time and 
effort was spent amending the MEP, which several coordinators felt was 
problematic* 

While the Title I regulations contained a provision that required 
states to amend their MEPs if their actual practices differed from those 
included in the MEP, these regulations were not made final until 1981 — long 
after the first amendments were requested. 

Preference for Models 

A majority of those interviewed (N=23) said it would not be useful to 
have a standardized or model MEP format. Those who did not feel a stan- 
dardized or model MEP form would be helpful simply said it is not neces- 
sary (N=7) or it would not allow for individual differences or flexibility 
(N=8). 

Of those who felt some kind of model might be useful if the MEP were 
renegotiated in three years, they suggested having some type of guideline 
(N=3), a checklist (N=l), or an outline of the format (N=l). 

However, as the data collection continued, and when it became apparent 
that monitbriong may no longer be required, this question was felt to be 
irrelevant by many of the respondents. 



Continuation Plans 

Many of the Title I coordinators (N=3i) said they would include an 
MEP-like plan as part of their program management, even if it were not 
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required by law. However, few indicated they would continue to develop an 
MEP exactly as in the past. Instead, the coordinators said they would use 
a less formalized system to ensure compliance and to provide technical 
assistance, which may or may not exist as a formally written plan. 

Since so' many negative feelings were tied to the MEP, it was not 
surprising that so few coordinators indicated a desire to continue using 
the document that they had initially developed. However, the negative 
feelings observed were not directed toward monitoring or enforcement in 
general, only toward the MEP itself. f 



Summary 

While the idea of an MEP may have appeared conceptually sound to its 
initiators, implementation of the idea appears to have been a failure. 
The differing importance placed on the document by ED and states and the 
lack, of timely and consistent assistance to states on how to develop the 
MEPs appeared to negate much positive benefit derived from the MEP. The 
states that reported using a monitoring plan similar to the MEP prior to 
the MEP mandate tended to report that they will continue to use a similar 
plan in the future. These states seemed to feel that they suffered through 
a lot of unneeded paperwork., effort, and difficulties without feeling that 
much good came of it. 



Monitoring: A District Perspective 

4 

A sample of 60 districts was queried about their states' monitoring 
activities to provide an indepth look at this process from a district 
viewpoint. All 98 districts were asked about key features of the process 
that they liked or did not like. 

The local Title I coordinators indicated that the person(s) who come 
to conduct monitoring visits were primarily individual Title I consultants 
from either a regional office or from the central office staff (N=34, 59.6 
percent). Twenty coordinators (35.1 percent) indicated that they were 
monitored by teams, and three (5.3 percent) mentioned some other 
arrangement • 

The frequency with which LEAs were monitored was compared with that 
reported by their states. This relationship is shown in Table 35. 
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Table 35 

Reports of Monitoring Frequency by Districts and their States 



Monitoring Frequency Reported by States 



Monitoring Frequency 
Reported by Districts 


4 

Annual 


Every 
2 Years 


Every 
3 Years 


Depends on 
LEA Size 


Annual 


19 


0 


11 


8 


Twice per year 


0 


0 


1 


■ 4 


Three times per year 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Every 2 years 


1 


0 


0 


2 


Every 3 years 


0 


0 


3 


4 


Other/Don' t- Know 


2 


o- 


1 


2 



As apparent from the table, there is relatively close agreement between 
district perceptions of how often they are monitored and reports of 
monitoring frequency made by their states.. The largest difference was 
between the 11 LEAs that reported annual monitoring visits and their 
states that reported less frequent monitoring. No particular reasons for 
this discrepancy were observed. 

The majority of districts believed that monitoring led to improve- 
ments in program quality (N=46, 80,7 percent); a lesser number felt that 
monitoring led to changes in their program management (N=38, 66.7 percent). 
The districts reporting that monitoring led to changes in their program 
management tended to come from states that were active in the area of 
monitoring for quality of service. Surprisingly, the same relationship 
did not hold strongly for districts reporting that monitoring led to 
improvements in program quality as shown on Table 36. 
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Table 36 



Relationship between District Monitoring Attitudes 
and State Monitoring Activities 

. District Attitudes 



Monitoring Leads to Monitoring Leads to 



Number of Quality Management Changes Program Improvement 

Monitoring Activities 



Reported by States 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Low 


10 


10 


2 


22 


High 


9 


26 


8 


• 25 



All districts were asked what they liked best about the monitoring 
process, and their responses are categorized as -shown in Table 37. 



Table 37 

What LEAs Liked Best About the Monitoring Process 

Response Number of Districts 

• Constructive Criticism, Suggestions, 
Reinforcement of Practices by SEA — 

A Good Management Tool 40 

SEA goes over problems on the 3pot 
and helps LEA make necessary changes 

- LEA staff included on state monitoring 
staff offers helpful suggestions 

- SEA offers worthwhile suggestions to 
improve programs 

SEA can put pressure on LEA adminis- 
trators to make needed changes 

- Comments made by SEA staff lead to 
improvements in program quality 

- Having an outsider review the program 
allows LEAs to review their programs 
objectively 
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\ Table 37 (continued) 

' \ Response Number of Districts 

Monitoring Keeps LEAs Honest/On Their Toes/ 

Legal $nd in Compliance 28 

- Knowledge that LEAs will be monitored 

keeps Them on their toes and in compliance 



Monitoring Allows LEAs to Show Off 

Program to Outsiders 6 

- Opportunity to show off the good 
things LEA is doing 

- LEA can "strut its stuff" 

SEA can increase knowledge of the LEA 

- Monitoring leads to improved SEA/LEA 
relations 

Monitoring Enables Provision of 

Technical Assistance 7 

- Major means of getting ideas of what 
other LEAs are doing 

- Good way for LEAs to find out "what 
is going on in Washington" and "what 
may come done the pike from Washington" 

- Oppoxtunites to "pick the brains" of SEA 
consultants, especially if content 
specialists are used 

General Positive Attitudes toward SEA/ 

Monitoring Process 18 

- SEA consultants are fair, thorough, 
good monitors 

- ' SEA monitors are very personal, advo- 

cates not adversaries, humans not 
tyrants 

- Use of teams is valued 

- Provision of a checklist in advance of 
the visit is helpful 

Nothing 3 



It is apparent that LEAs also have a mixture of attitudes about monitor- 
ing — whether monitoring is to help improve their programs or primarily to 
help them become in compliance with the law. These same attitrdes are 
mirrored by their states as well. 
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This mixture of district attitudes is further ; illustrated by their 
comments as to what they liked leas\about the monitoring process. These 
answers are categorized as shown in Table 38. 



Table 38 

'What LEAs Liked Least About the Monitoring Process 

Response Number of Districts 

• Nothing 17 

• Monitoring is a Burden/Too Time Consuming 23 

- Timing of visits is always bad 

- Too much time is needed to prepare for 
the visits, and often the information 
compiled is never reviewed by the 
monitors 

- Scheduling of many monitors into schools 
is difficult 

- The process is too time consuming, 
contains too much busy work' 

• Monitoring Causes High Levels of Anxiety 

on Part of LEAs 12 

- Title I teachers get so nervous and 
uptight about the visit 

- Title I coordinators feel the pressure — 
if violations are found, they don't 
want the rest of the district to suffer 
from their mistakes 

- Monitoring makes all LEA staff nervous 

- Some SEA monitors deliberately intimidate 
Title I teachers 

Creates too much uncertainty^-LEAs do not 
know what to expect 

• Problems With Monitoring Process/SEA Staff 20 

- Not enough technical assistance provided 

- One day is too short to be of help to LEA 

- Some SEA staff have preconceived notions 
about what they will find 

- Some SEA monitors ask irrelevant questions 

- A team of 15 SEA consultants is overkill 

- Not following an SEA "recommendation" 
today will mean a "citation" tomorrow 

- Monitoring "is not frequent enough 

- Monitoring is too frequent 
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Table 38 (continued 
Response Number of Districts 

- Regional office monitors only do "paper" 
monitoring since they have no special- 
ized content backgrounds 

- Some SEA monitors not well trained, 
competent , inexperienced 

• Monitoring as Implemented May Not Lead 

to Imprtfved Program Quality 10 

- SEA does not make helpful/constructive 
comments. 

- Not enough focus on the whole project — 
only on whether particular requirements 
are met 

- Follow through by SEA is minimal — 
friendships get in the way of making con- 
structive suggestions to improve program 

- Monitoring does not benefit the students 

- SEA forces LEAs to change program 
practices, even if evaluation data show 
no problems 

- SEA monitors only look for noncompliance — 
they do not help LEAs to improve their 
programs 

• General Negative Reactions Toward Process 3 



One reaction shared by districts that might surprise their state 
Title I offices is that monitoring led to high levels of anxiety on the * 
part of 12 LEAs, in which incidentally six were located in three states. 
Much of the anxiety stemmed from the unpredictability caused by having 
inexperienced or less competent SEA staff serve as monitors. In other 
cases, howeve*", experienced monitors apparently deliberately intimidated 
some districts to make themselves appear to have more oversight authority 
than they did. Because these monitors appeared to have such complete 
control over whether districts received positive or negative reports of 
the visit, it is not surprising that some LEA staff were anxious about the 
process. In a few cases, more vocal LEA staff requested that the state 
Title I coordinator change their monitor(s), because they believed that 
the monitors assigned to them were not fair or not doing a good job. 

Despite some of these problems, most districts tended to rate their 
states as being extremely helpful (N=61, 66.3 percent) or slightly helpful 
(N"21, 22.8 percent) to them during the monitoring process. Eight dis- 
tricts (8.7 percent) were neutral, and two districts (2.2 percent) felt 
that their states had actually been a hindrance in this process* 
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Districts 1 views of how helpful their states were in the area of 
monitoring are highly correlated with their states 1 monitoring orientation 
as shown in Table 39; 



Table 39 

Helpfulness of States as a Function of their Monitoring Attitudes 



District Perceptions of 
Helpfulness of State 


State Monitoring 
Quality Both 


Attitude 
Compliance 


Hindered 


0 


0 


2 


Slightly Helpful 


1 


14 


6 


Helpf-..l 


16 


32 


13 


Neither 


1 


4 


3 



It is readily apparent from this table that the quality-oriented states, 
or states with both a quality and compliance orientation, appear to be 
viewed by their districts as much more helpful than those states with a 
more compliance orientation. 

The presence of state regional offices was also associated with more 
helpful responses by their districts as shown in Table 40. 



Table 40 

Helpfulness of States as a Function of Regional Offices 

District Perception^ of Presence of State Regional Offices 

H elpfulness of State No ; Yes 

: " ./ ■ 

Hindered 0 0 

Slightly Helpful 15 6 

Helpful 34 27 

Neither 6 2 
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Districts were asked how their states could improve their monitoring 
process. While 20 coordinators had no suggestions, 72 coordinators did. 
The most frequent suggestions are: 

• more frequent or longer visits (N=18), 

• fewer visits (N=*6), 

• concentrate more on program quality (N-6), 

• provide information in advance of the visit as to con- 
tent to be covered (N-2), and 

• eliminate monitoring altogether (N=l). 

Forty coordinators made numerous other comments that spanned many areas, 
primarily involving SEA activities and staffing, such as 

• increase competence of monitors; 

• tie evaluation, monitoring, and application approval 
together to make a more integrated program; 

• use the statewide computer to keep a permanent record of 
monitoring activities for each LEA; 

• have SEA monitors be more consistent in their criti- 
cisms; and 

• havp SEA monitoring reports appear in a more timely 
manner so as to be useful to LEAs.* 

At the end of the monitoring section of the interview, districts were 
asked, if there were no requirement in the law for the state to monitor 
your Title I program, do you think it would be a good idea for the state 
to do so? Only 3 of the 63 coordinators (4.8 percent) answered nega- 
tively — all of the remaining LEAs felt strongly that monitoring should 
continue. Since the monitoring items generated quite a few strong nega- 
tive comments on the part of some LEA coordinators, it is interesting to 
note that some of these coordinators were particularly vocal advocates for 
continuation of the monitoring process. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND DISSEMINATION 



Chapter Highlights 

Prior to 1978, the Title I statute only obligated states to provide 
technical assistance to LEAs for evaluation purposes. The U.S. Department 
of Education also funded ten Title T Evaluation Technical Assistance 
Centers (TACs) in 197 r to help states implement the evaluation pro- 
visions. The 1978 Title I statute clarified and expanded the state role 
in providing technical assistance and disseminating information. The 
State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state Title I 
coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine' the impact of tbe technical assis- 
tance and dissemination provisions included in the 197& law and 1981 
regulations (and the impact of the Technical Assistance Centers): 

• To what extent did these provisions affect states' 
administrative practices? 

• To what extent did states change their practices as a 
result of the Title I law? 

• What problems did states encounter in carrying out their 
technical assistance and dissemination efforts? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
provide technical assistance if this activity were not 
expressly required by law? 



Technical assistance has a strong dual quality and compliance com- 
ponent: States used technical assistance to help their districts imple- 
ment legal programs, and they also engaged in activities to help their 
districts improve their programs. Technical assistance was also highly 
interrelated with all of the other management responsibilities states 
have. For example, technical assistance was combined as part of the 
monitoring onsite visit; Title I staff provide assistance to their dis- 
tricts to complete applications, conduct evaluations, and involve parents * 

The study's major findings are: 

• The personalized methods of assistance — meetings with 
LEAs, conducting small-group workshops — consistently 
correlate with a "quality" management orientation; while 
use of less personalized services — statewide conferences, 
for example — correlate with more of a "compliance" orien- , 
tation- 

• A gtaater emphasis placed on providing technical assis- 
tance in the areas of evaluation and parent involvement as 
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a result of the 1978 Title I law was associated with 
compliance attitudes. These states had not been active in 
these areas prior to 1978; hence their recent activities 
in these areas were conducted, in part, to become in 
compliance with the law. 

• States that reported using their Technical Assistance 
Centers to help them integrate evaluation with program 
design were very active in evaluation, had a quality 
orientation that was expressed in monitoring and evalua- 
tion, and relied on personalized technical assistance 
methods — the profile of a "quality" management. 

• Almost all states felt their Technical Assistance Centers 
were extremely helpful. However, they were divided as to 
whether they wanted the Technical Assistance Centers to 
retain their evaluation focus or to broaden to include 
curriculum or other areas. A few states felt that their 
Technical Assistance* Centers had outlived their useful- 
ness and should be terminated, since their TACs were 
associated only with implementation of the evaluation 
models. 

Almost all states planned to continue providing technical assistance 
and dissemination under Chapter 1. However, fewer administrative funds 
and lack of a legal mandate may curtail a high level of activity in this 
area. While some states planned to scale down their present efforts or to 
rely more on the use of large-scale workshops, others were looking for 
effective — but low cost — methods of providing assistance. Since the 
personalized services are consistently associated with quality management 
activities, states may look to the U.S. Department of Education, their 
Technical Assistance Centers, or elsewhere for assistance in this area. 

Districts tended to corroborate their states' reports of technical 
assistance provided. The more active providers of assistance apparently 
utilized more personalized services, while the less active states relied 
more on large-scale, more impersonalized , assistance methods. 

Generally, districts were quite satisfied with the help they received 
from their states, and they wanted the assistance to continue even if 
states were not required by law to provide any. 

Introduction 

Prior to 1978, the Title I statute only obligated states to provide 
technical assistance to LEAs for evaluation purposes. The reference to 
the provision was contained in Section 143(b) of Public Law 93-380, under 
payments for state administration: "The Commissioner is authorized to pay 
to each State amounts equal to the amounts expended by it for the proper 
and efficient performance of its duties under this title (including 
technical assistance for the measurements and evaluations required" by 
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law. A similar statement was also included in the 1976 Regulations 
(Section 116.4). 

According to Gaffney, Thomas, and Silverstein (1977) , who did a 
thorough review for NIE of the legislative history of the technical 
assistance responsibility given to states prior to passage of the 1978 
law, Congress apparently did not intend that technical assistance should 
be limited to the area of evaluation. From a review of Congressional 
reports and informal USOE (now ED) memoranda and handbooks, these authors 
found evidence for a broader interpretation of technical assistance: 
States were "to help districts plan, develop, and evaluate their programs; 
to provide assistance to districts during the monitoring onsite visits; to 
provide assistance to parent advisory council members to improve council 
operations; and to provide case studies of exemplary projects to districts 
to help them design Title I projects (which USOE disseminated to states). 

While district? were charged by law (Section 141(a) (10) of P.L. 93-380) 
with adopting effective procedures for disseminating significant informa- 
tion derived from educational research, demonstration, and similar pro- 
jects, no comparable provision existed to require states to act similarly. 
The only authority was implied from GEPA in which states were required to 
provide whatever methods of administration as may be necessary for proper 
and efficient administration (Gaffney, Thomas, & Silverstein, 1977). 

The NIE study concluded that states' technical assistance and dissemi- 
nation efforts varied widely in quality and comprehensiveness. Despite 
the apparent emphasis of the law and regulations on providing technical 
assistance in the area of evaluation, some states concentrated much of 
their assistance in other areas, parent involvement for example. 

One point that was mentioned briefly by these authors was the emerging 
dual purpose for technical assistance—the provision of assistance to 
districts to help them come into compliance with the law vs. the provision 
of assistance to districts to help them improve the quality of their 
programs. As noted by Goettel, Kaplan, and Orlahd (1977), "all states 
feel comfortable in rendering assistance to address funds allocation 
questions. Some states are decidedly less comfortable, however, in giving 
technical assistance in program developmenc areas" (p. 78). 

Where states should place their staff and dollar resources — pn com- 
pliance or quality assistance — was an issue addressed by Congress during 
the 1978 Title I reauthorization hearings. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in its report on the Education Amendments of 1978 con- 
cluded: 

Different needs may dictate different forms of and 
approaches to technical assistance provided by State 
educational agencies. The Committee's intent is that 
State educational agencies provide a program of compre- 
hensive technical assistance. The Committee believes 
that a broader, more balanced approach to technical 
assistance will help improve program quality and com- 
pliance with the applicable provisions of this title and 
the regulations, (p. 44) 
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Section 166 of the Education Amendments of 1978 clarified and expanded 
the state role in providing technical assistance and disseminating infor- 
mation. The recommendations of the NIE study were closely followed in 
drafting this piece of legislation. The 1978 Title I law broadened the 
interpretation of technical assistance. States were speoif ically required 
to provide assistance to these districts in the following areas: 

• management pro edures, including preparation of applica- 
tions; 

• planning; 

• development; 

• project implementation; 

• evaluation; and 

• any other assistance as needed by LEAs. and other state 
agencies administering Title I programs. 

' States were also required to adopt effective procedures for dissemina- 
ting information to their districts in the following areas: 

• relevant research findings; 

• information about successful compensatory education 
projects; 

• information about federal and state programs that- provide 
health, social, and nutrition services to Title Ieligible 
students; and* 

• any other information that will help districts with.' 
planning, developing, implementing, or evaluating their 
Title I programs. 

The final 1981 Title *I regulations included similar statements in Sections 
200.170 and 200.171. 

Ten regional Technical Assistance Centers (TACs) were funded in 1976 
by ED in response to a mandate in Section 151 in P.L. 93-380 .to assist 
states with their provision of technical assistance, as well as to imple- 
ment the Title I Evaluation and Reporting System (TIERS) and to b.uild 
state and local capacity in the area of evaluation. The early years of 
TAC operation focused primarily on implementing the evaluation system; 
once the system was in place, TACs began to assist states with how to use 
evaluation data to improve programs. Since a prime focus of the TACs is 
to build evaluation capacity, ED specified in the TAC contracts that TACs 
were to serve only in a supportive capacity to states; they were not to 
take over any tasks from states that they were specifically required by 
law to do (e.g., collect and analyze evaluation data). 
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The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the technical* 
assistance and dissemination provisions included in the 1978 law and 1981 
regulations (and the impact of the Technical Assistance Centers); 

• To what extent did these provisions affect states' 
administrative practices? 

• To what extent did states change their practices as a 
result of the Title I law? 

• What problems did states encounter in carrying out their 
technical assistance and dissemination efforts? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states anticipate continuing to 
provide ♦Technical assistance if this activity were not 
expressly required by law? , 

Title I projects operated under the 1978 Title I statute and 1981 
regulations for only a short time, when the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act was passed (August 1981). Chapter 1 of ECIA retained the 
intent of the Title I program, but lessened many of the requirements. 

One of the requirements that is not included in Chapter 1 is the 
requirement for states to provide technical assistance. Thus, the last 
part of the technical assistance and dissemination section of the inter- 
view, namely the theoretical question of states' interactions to provide 
such assistance under a less prescriptive law, took on added significance. 

This chapter summarizes the findings of the State Management Practices 
Study to the five questions listed above. Also included in this dis- 
cussion are states' preliminary views of the impact of Chapter 1 oh their 
future technical assistance and dissemination activities. The chapter 
concludes with opinions of a sample of districts to their states' techni- 
cal assistance and dissemination efforts. 

Implementation 

The technical assistance "and dissemination provision was viewed as 
being of substantial importance, in meeting, the intent of the Title I law 
by most ^bf the Title I coordinators (N 37). Only one coordinator felt 
the provision was of little or no importance. This coordinator felt that 
a technical assistance provision was not needed, because these activities 
were conducted as part of monitoring — to which he gave a substantial 
importance rating. > 

Considerable staff time, approximately 20 percent, was spent on 
providing technical assistance and disseminating information to dis- 
tricts. The median amounts of time spent by states conducting these 
activities as a function of importance states placed on thi^s provision is 
shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 



Percentage of Time Spent on Technical Assistance and 

Dissemination as a Function of Their Importance 3 

Median Percent 

Rating of Time Spent Low High N 

Little or no importance , 10,0 — — 1 

Moderate importance 16.5 12.0 44.0 9 

Substantial importance 21.0 5.0 42.8 . 37 

c 

Group Median 20.0 



a Data from three states are missing, 



As apparent from this table, the amount of time spent did not differ 
significantly as a function of its importance rating. It is also evident 
that several states indicated spending almost one-half of all staff time 
in 'the provision of technical assistance. As noted in the chapter on 
monitoring, separation of time spent monitoring from time spent in provid- 
ing assistance to districts was difficult. While some states attributed 
no staff time to monitoring, they were the ones that reported much larger 
amounts of time spent in technical assistance • 

The technical assistance activities undertaken by states will be 
discussed in the first section of this chapter. The discussio- will 
center around the following questions: 

• How do states provide technical assistance? 

• To what extent is technical assistance related to activi- 
ties provided in other areas of responsibility? - 

• To what extent is technical assistance coordinated across 
units in the state agency? 

• To what extent is technical assistance coordinated with 
monitoring? 

How do States Provide Technical Assistance? 

All of the ways state Title I coordinators said that they provide 
technical assistance to their districts are shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Ways in which Technical Assistance is Provided 



Method Number of States 

Meetings with LEAs (at LEA or SEA) 35 

Telephone consultations 23 

Workshops 35 

Correspondence/mailing s/memos 22 

Newsletteigs 7 

TAC 11 

Monitoring onsite visits 15 

Statewide regional meetings 20 

Statewide. conferences * 16 

Use of a state parent group 1 

Use c/f a contractor to train PACs 3 

Responses to LEAs for specific help 6 

Arrange visits tc^ exemplary programs 1 

State Title I handbook/policy manual 9 

Use of regional offices to provide TA 5 
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The interrelationships among these methods are shown in Table 3. From the 
pattern of interrelationships shown, several trends are evident: 

• Certain pairings of activities correlate highly, particu- 
larly use of correspondence and newsletters, and use of* 
telephone conversations and meetings with the LEAs. The 
former pairing consists of two ways of providing written 
technical assistance, while the latter is oral or face- 
to-face. The pairs of variables are not correlated with 
each other, however. 

• There is a high negative relationship between use of 
telephone conversations and statewide meetings. Use of 
statewide regional meetings also correlates negatively 
with responses to LEAs for specific help. This contrasts 
relatively "distant" and impersonal methods (statewide 
meetings) with more personalized and direct methods. 

It was recognized in the introduction to this chapter that states 
historically have been less comfortable with their role of providing 
assistance to districts to help them improve programs than with their role 
of helping, districts implement legal programs. Despite this fact, almost 
all states provided technical assistance to their districts on the great 
majority of LEA requirements as shown in Table 4. 
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Tetrachoric Correlations a.nong Kinds of Technical Assistance Activities 



eric 



Activity 
Meetings with LEAs 
Telephone Conversations 
Workshops 

Correspondence/Mail ings/Memos 

Newsletters 

Work with Technical 
Assistance Center 

Monitoring Onsite Visits 
Statewide Regional Meetings 
Statewide Meetings 
Responses to LEAs for Hfelp 




Correlations of approximately .4 or greater are statistically sign. Meant at the p =' .05 level, 
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Table A 

LEA Requirements on which Technical Assistance is Provided 



LEA Requirement | Number of States Reporting 


Funds Allocation 

a* jMaxxiL cudutc ui. cii.ui l 


39 


h fvcpss costs~±2b( bj 


AO 


c. Supplement not supplant-126(c) &(d) 


• A5 


d. Conoarabilitv-126(e) 


A6 


Exclusions from excess costs and 
comDarabilitv—lSl 


32 


f . Limited exemption to supplement 
not supplant-132 


f 29 , 


Tareetins and Eligibility 
a. Designating school attendance ' 
areas-122 


AT 


b. Children to be served-123 


4-5 


c. Private school participation-130 


A3 


d. Schoolwide projects-133 


20 


Pmprflin Dp^ien and Plannin£-12^ , 129 * 134 


AO 


^ T<pn»ii rpments for desisn— and iiuple— 
mentation of programs-124 

T Pn-rr\r>ct* of nrncrr A7U — 1 24 ( 


2. Assessment of educ. neec-124(b) 


A5 


^ Planm' ncr-1 24 (c^ 


A2 


4. Sufficient, size, scope, and 
auality-124(d) 


Al 


5. Expenditures related to ranking 
of project areas & schools-124 (e) 


37 


6. Coordination with other 
proera\ms-l24 (f ) 


A2 


7. Information dissemination-124(h) 


37 . 


8. Teacher & school board 


38 


9. Training of educatiq^ aidesl24 (j ) 


A3 


10. Control of tunds-X^A^m) 


— ' 


il.Construction-124(n) 


28 


19 tMntlv ooerated programs-124 (o) 
13.Accountabilitv-3 27 


36 
38 
A2 


14. Complaint resolution-128 

"I ^ T r\A l vl rl n & 1 i 7 Pd ft! 3-D c - 1 9 0 

l6.Noninstructional duties-13A 


A? 
Al 


Evaluation 

a. Evaluation-12A(g) 


ft A6 


b. Sustaining gains-12A(k) 


AO 


Parent Involvement 

a. tfbyent involvement-12A ( j ) 


A7 


fc. Parent Advisory Counciis-125 

" O i » 


AA 



It does not appear from these data that states as a rule provided less 
assistance to their districts on program areas than on the funds alloca- 
tion or targeting areas. The more significant variable in deciding which 
areas to emphasize was perceived to be district needs. States often did 
not provide assistance in areas that they felt were of little or no 
concern to districts, such as construction, the exclusions from excess 
costs and comparability, or the limited exemption to supplement not 
supplant. 

One area that was treated with care by states was schoolwide projects. 
States that had schoolwide projects tended to provide assistance to their 
districts on issues related to their implementation. States with no 
schoolwide projects had mixed reactions when they were asked if thay 
provided technical assistance to districts in this area. Some states 
indicated that they covered schoolwide projects in their technical assis- 
tance workshops or written materials as simply another program option 
available to districts if districts wanted to select it. Other states, 
however, especially ones that felt they had districts that were eligible 
to have schoolwide projects, had spent considerable time studying the 
legal provision for schoolwide projects only to conclude that their 
districts could not meet all of the necessary requirements for implementa- 
tion. 1 Because these states knew that their districts would want to 
attempt implementation and would therefore be frustrated to discover they 
were unable to implement schoolwide projects, they made the conscious 
decision not to inform their districts generally of the option. 

If districts learned of the option by reading the law on their own and 
requested information from their states on schoolwide projects, the states 
indicated that they supplied whatever assistance was needed in this 
area.- 



1 The requirement in Section 133 on schoolwide projects that apparently 
gave the districts most trouble was (b)(7)(B), which specified that LEAs 
were to make "special supplementary State and local funds available for/ 
the children" in the schoolwide projects "in amounts which, per child 
served who is not educationally deprived, equal or exceed the amount of 
Federal funds provided ... which, per educationally deprived child 
served, are made available for children in such schools." Districts, 
many of which were already strapped for funds, were unable to come up 
with the additional funds to pay the per-pupil costs for as many as 25 
percent of a school's children. 

2 One Title I coordinator related a story about providing technical 
assistance to a school district interested in implementing schoolwide 
projects. Although the state felt that the district was unable to 
provide the necessary supplementary funds, and hence the district should 
not consider implementation further, the district insisted on trying 

j» schoolwide projects anyway. After many months of intensive state help, 
including hours on the telephone and onsite, the project folded because 
the district was, in fact, unable to come up with the amount of supple- 
mentary funds needed for implementation. State and district both felt 
embittered over this episode. The state coordinator regretted that a 
provision such as this one was included in the law. He felt that all 
districts did not have an equal chance to implement the law, and that it 
was expected that states were to provide^s^istance to districts on it. 
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Since the topics on which states provided assistance did^not appear to 
reflect avoidance of "program" areas in favor of "compliance" areas, the 
question was raised as to whether the ways in which states provided 
assistance to their districts (as shown in Table 2) might differ depending 
on their attitudes toward program quality and compliance. 

The following section examines these relationships between technical 
assistance methods and attitude^and activities in other areas of respon- 
sibility. \ 

In terrelationship of Technical Assistance with Attitudes and Activities in 
Other Areas 

In the chapter on Monitoring, it was noted that quality-oriented states 
tended to see monitoring as more closely related to technical assistance 
and associated efforts to improve program quality than other states. They 
tended to engage in "extra" monitoring activities to monitor for quality 
of service. This extra effort was clearly ^ifficult to do and sometimes 
involved the use of outside consultants and Content experts from other 
units with the state agency. Thus, it is reasonable to inquire as to 
whether the methods of providing technical assistance listed in Table 2 
correlate with these activities. 

Table 5 presents the association of monitoring altitudes with the major 
technical assistance variables. This table indicates\that three of the 
methods— meeting with TLEAs , telephone conversations, arid correspondence— 
consistently correlates with quality-oriented attitudes; and one method in 
particular — use of statewide conferences — correlates negatively with these 
variables. 



Table 5 

Relationship of Monitoring Attitude to 
Technical Assistance Activities 

Technical Assistance Activity 

Meet with Telephone Corres- Statewide 

Monitoring LEAs Conversations pondence Conferences 

Attitude No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 

Quality 0 6 2 4 3 3 5 1 

Both 



Compliance 



7 20 15 12 13 14 13 9 

& 8 7 7 10 . 4 9 5 



Of all the methods of providing technical assistance presented in 
Table 2, meeting with LEAs is, perhaps, the "purest" so-called "quality- 
related" way of providing technical assistance. As seen in Table 5, all 
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six quality-oriented states said they do this, while the compliance- 
oriented states are split nearly equally. In addition, this method of 
providing technical assistance is also related to the number of quality 
monitoring activities as shown in Table 6. 



Table 6 

Relationship between Number of Quality Monitoring 
Activities and a Technical Assistance Activity 

Technical Assistance; 
Number of Quality Meet with LEAs 
Monitoring Activities No j Yes 

* I 
0-1 10 16 

2 - 4 4 ' 19 



Statas that meet with LEAs are much more likely to have said that monitor- 
ing serves as a lead-in to technical assistance and that monitoring leads 
to improvements in program quality as shown in Table 7. 



Table 7 

i 

Relationships between several Technical Assistance Variables 

Lead-in to Technical Improves Program 

Assistance Quality 
Meet with LEAs No Yes No Yes 



No 7 7 10 , 4 

i 

Yes 8 27 14 21 



Since the close psychological distance between monitoring and technical 
assistance is characteristic of the archetype quality-oriented state, the 
relationships shown in Table 7 are key features of this configuration of 
activities and attitudes. 

With respect to so-called "compliance" oriented attitudes and activi- 
ties, relationships between two monitoring variables are of interest. 
First, states that meet with LEAs are clearly not those that said the 
purpose of monitoring was "compliance only" (see Table 8). 
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Table 8 



Relationship between a Technical Assistance Activity 
and a Monitoring Attitude 

Monitoring is for 
Technical Assistance: Compliance Only 

Meet with LEAs No Yes 

No 8 6 

Yes 4 31 4 



Second, almost all of the states that said that monitoring is used for 
accountability also engaged in this technical assistance activity as shown 
in Table 9. 



Table 9 

Relationship between a Technical Assistance Activity 
and a Monitoring Attitude 

Monitoring for Accountability 
Meet with LEAs No Yes 

No 13 1 

Yes 23 12 



Those states reporting use of meeting with LEAs as a method of techni- 
cal assistance clearly tends to be the quality-oriented monitoring states 
as measured by both attitude and activity measures. They view monitoring 
and technical assistance as being closely related, they do not monitor for 
compliance only, but nearly all the states that use monitoring for accoun- 
tability report use of this method of providing technical assistance. 

Two other technical assistance activities, telephone conversations and 
written correspondence, also correlate with indicators of quality monitor- 
ing attitudes, but the relationships are not as strong. As shown in Table 
10, both variables are associated with the use of monitoring to improve 
program quality. 
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Table 10 

Relationship between Monitoring and Technical Assistance Activities m 
Monitoring Leads to 

Improvements in Telephone Conversations Written Correspondence 

Program Quality No Yes No Yes 

No 17 7 16 11 

Yes 9 16 11 14 



It was also observed in the chapter on Monitoring that attitudes 
toward parent involvement, and not simply whether parents were involved in 
monitoring, differentiated quality-oriented states from the others. Thus, 
it is reasonable to inquire as to whether the methods of providing techni- 
cal assistance correlate with these attitudes and activities. 

Table 11 presents the association of the parent involvement attitude 
variable with five technical assistance activities. As is indicated by 
Table 11, the technical assistance activities of telephone conversations 
and written correspondence are also associated with positive attitudes 
toward parent involvement. Thus, the states that have a quality monitor- 
ing orientation and positive attitudes toward parent involvement tend to 
report using these three methods of providing technical assistance — 
meeting with LEAs, telephone conversations, and written correspondence. 
This group of technical assistance activities emphasizes individualized 
contact between the SEA and LEA and face-to-face interaction. 
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Table 11 

Relationship of Parent Involvement Attitudes to 
Technical Assistance Activities 
Activity 



Parent 
Involvement 
Attitudes 

Positive toward 
parent participation 
and_ pro-PACs 

£ Positive toward 

parent participation 
and less pro-PACs 

Positive toward 
parent participation 
and anti-PACs 

Negative toward 
parent involvement • 
and anti-PACs 



Meet with LEAs 



Mo 



Yes 



20 



13 



Telephone 
Conversations 



No 



13 



10 



Yes 



11 



Correspondence 
No Yes 



15 



10 



0 



Statewide 
Regional Meetings 



No 



18 



Yes 



11 



Statewide 
Conferences 



No 



19 



Yes 



11 
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The opposite end of this continuum is represented by use of statewide 
meetings and conferences. As is indicated by Tables 5 and 11, the use of 
statewide meetings is actually negatively related to a quality orientation 
in monitoring and attitudes in parent involvement. This negative relation- 
ship is also observed with activities in other areas, as shown in Table* 12. 



Table 12 

Relatibnship of Impersonalized Technical Assistance Activity 
with Activities in Other Areas 

State-level Three-year Cycle Use 

Use of Parent Involve- ¥es, No - Yes, 

Statewide ment Activities Rule Use Paperwork Paperwork 

Ccnf erences 0-2 3-4 . None Minimal Active No Reduction Reduction 

No 12 ' 10 3 6 13 5 5 12 

Yes ' 22 ' 5 7 11 9 11 6 7 



As shown in Table 12, use of statewide conferences is alstT inversely 

related to the number of parent involvement activities and the extent of 

rule use. The use of statewide conferences is also negatively related to 

success in use of the three-year application approval cycle. 

A comparison of both the "personalized' 1 and "impersonalized" types of 
technical assistance as measured by the use of meetings with LEAs and the 
use of statewide conferences with evaluation attitudes highlights the 
differences implied here. These relationships are presented in Table 13* 



Table 13 

Relationship of Evaluation Attitude to 
Personalized and Impersonalized Technical Assistance Activities 



Meeting with LEAs Statewide Conferences 



Evaluation Attitude 


No 


- Yes 


No 


.Yes 


Program Improvement 


7 


9 


7 


9 


Both 


4 


19 


11 


12 


Accountability/ Compliance 


1 


6 


2 


5 



6 
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As is discussed in the chapter on Evaluation, the states with both 
program improvement and accountability' attitudes are the most active 
states in the area of evaluation; they are also active monitors for 
program quality and successful users of the three-year application cycle. 
Thus, they resemble the "quality M -oriented states referred to here, which 
rely more on personalized face-to-face technical assistance and lees on 
the more impersonalized services as measured by the use of statewide 
conferences. The program improvement states are generally less active in 
both evaluation and monitoring activities and they hold less positive 
parent involvement attitudes — their profile on the two technical- assis- 
tance activities is consistent with this inactive pattern. 

As is apparent from Tables 12 and 13, users of statewide conferences 
tend to be less active generally than other states. A quality orientation 
in monitoring, evaluation, and parent involvement is characterized by 
higher than average levels of activity, particularly the so-called "extra" 
activities designed to go beyond compliance or accountability. In the 
chapter on Application Approval, success in using the three year-cycle was 
related to a more active, problem-solving management style; here it can be 
seen that successful users of the three-year cycle states tend not to rely 
on statewide conferences tD provide technical assistance. Users of. 
statewide conferences appear to be less active on several related dimen^ 
sions. 

To summarize, it appears that states that have a quality monitoring 
orientation, positive attitudes toward parent involvement, and attitudes 
that evaluation serves both program improvement and accountability pur- 
poses, tend to use face-to-face or individualized methods of providing 
technical assistance. Less active states that have less postive attitudes 
about parent involvement and do not have a quality monitoring orientation 
tend to use statewide* meetings instead. 

Frequent personalized face-to-face interactions with LEAs, ' however , 
are likely to be expensive and may require both more staff and resources 
t$ implement than would the conduct of infrequent, large statewide confer- 
ences. Thus, an alternative explanation for the differentiation of 
activity levels mentioned previously may be possible. Perhaps the only 
way states with more limited resources can carry out their technical 
assistance activities required by law is to rely on large statewide 
conferences. States with access to larger staffs or more- dollars or 
regional offices may have the resources needed to be able to- provide more 
personalized services to their LEAs. An examination of the use of these 
two types of technical assistance activities as a function of state 
characteristics shows the following: 

' • / States -na 1 - reported use of meeting with LEAs could not 
be differentiated from those that did not, using any of 
the allocation, population, or staffing variables. They 
did, however, report spending more time on technical 
assistance activities than those states that did not use 
i meeting with LEAs. 

• States that used statewide workshops can be differentia- 
ted from those that did not: they had larger amounts <? 
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of funds for state administration, more LEAs, more 
population at each of the last three census counts, and 
more SMSAs over 25,000. They did not, however, have 
larger central office staffs, nor did they differ on the 
amounts of time spent on technical assistance. 

The role played by the regional offices was further investigated. It had 
been expected that regional offices might facilitate face-to-face meetings. 
The data show, however, that approximately the same proportion of states 
reporting use and nonuse of meetings with LEAs had regional offices * 

Thus, it is not the case that states using more personalized technical 
assistance Tiave a greater amount of resources, or even smaller numbers of 
LEAs, than those that do not . In fact, the greater resources are associa- 
ted with statewide conferences, which have been' shown to correlate with 
lesser amounts of activities. Therefore, the differences in activity 
levels noted here cannot be explained on the basis of differing state 
characteristics. 

Coordination of Technical Assistance Across Units in the State Agency 

Forty-three states said that other units within the state agency were 
also involved in providing technical assistance to Title I projects* The 
types of units mentioned by the coordinators are given in Table 14. 



. Table 14 

Types of SEA Units in State Agencies 
Involved in Providing Technical Assistance to Title I Projects 



Type of Unit Number of States 

Instruction or curriculum unxt 28 

Testing or evaluation unit 15 

Fis.cal unit - auditing ll 

Special Education Unit 10 

Administration/Record Keeping/ Accounting 10 

Other federal program units (Vocational Education) 5 

Another unit involved in Title IV or NDN programs 3 

Computer center for data processing 5 

Personnel services (Certification, etc.) 3 

State Compensatory Education 3 

Early childhood unit 2 

NIE dissemination project grant 1 

■ & . . . . 
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Staff from these other units provided a number of different types o; 
services to Title I project staff. Staff from instruction or curriculum 
units (including specialized subject matter . units—reading or math, for 
example) often reviewed project applications to ensure quality programs 
and accompanied state Title I staff on their monitoring visits to LEAs to 
examine the actual program content and to offer suggestions on what 
instructional methods or practices might improve the quality of the 
programs. In other cases, th% staff from Title I and the state's 
compensatory education program overlapped to a great degree so that new 
ideas learned in one program would benefit the other. 

It was therefore expected that some of these types of coordination 
would be correlated .with the quality and compliance attitude variables 
discussedin this chapter. The only activity that exhibits some consis- 
tent relationships is coordination with a Special Education unit. This 
type of coordination is associated with quality monitoring activities and 
negatively related to a compliance monitoring attitude. All of the other 
relationships with coordination types are weak or nonexistent. 

Coordination of Technical Assistance with Other State Responsibilities 
Monitoring 

* As noted in the discussion on monitoring, the final 1981 Title I 
regulations were changed to permit, rather than require, states to include 
technical assistance as part of the onsite monitoring visits. While -43 
states reported that they combined their technical assistance activities 
with monitoring, 33 of them reported actually providing technical assis- 
tance as part of the onsite visits. A group of four states indicating 
that monitoring and technical assistance were kept separate in their 
states reported that the two functions were actually conducted by separate 
units in the state agency. 

Because a close relationship between monitoring and technical assis- 
tance was hypothesized to be due more to a "quality" than a "compliance" 
orientation, the coordination between the two responsibilities was exam- 
ined as a function of monitoring activities and aiititiides. The results 
show that none of the four states reporting that different s.tate units 
conducted monitoring and technical assistance were characterised as having 
a quality monitoring orientation as was expected. 

What was unexpected is the observation that equal proportions of the 
states labeled as having quality, compliance, or both quality and com- 
pli&jce attitudes indicated that they combined technical assistance with 
their monitoring onsite visits. A closer look at the individual responses, 
however, shows very different interpretations of what was meant by this 
coordination. Consider, as an example, the following comments: 

Technical assistance is the purpose of monitoring. 

When onsite, we first do our monitoring for compliance, 
then we follow it up by providing technical assistance in 
the areas o f , weakness. 
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One of the most effective ways of monitoring is to correct 
problems as soon as they are identified — i.e., onsite. 

We have monitoring teams visit districts, which include 
content specialists from other state units whose primary 
purpose is to provide technical assistance. 

A less active point of view was expressed by the following coordina- 
tors: 

We provide technical assistance as needed. 

If we find a district in violation, we help them while 
onsite. 

Our consultants always write up findings and offer 
suggestions for corrective action in monitoring reports, 
which are later sent to the districts. 

We handle technical assistance informally before or after 
the Visit. 

Thus, while states with differing monitoring attitudes all reported 
coordination of technical assistance with monitoring onsite visits, it 
appears that some states were more active in this area than others. 

Application Approval and Program Implementation 

According to Section 166 of P.L. 95-561, states were required to 
provide assistance to their local school districts to help them prepare 
their project applications and provide whatever assistance was needed t6 
help districts plan, implement, evaluate, and manage their programs. 

Forty-four states reported that they use technical assistance to help 
LEAs prepare their applications. This assistance was provided primarily 
in the form of presubmission conferences or workshops (N ■ 32) or some 
other form of individual contact (N * 12) is used. 6nly one state said 
that they try to go beyond compliance to help the LEA design a quality 
program, and two states said that they would help the LEA write the 
application, if needed. 

The use of presubmission conferences to help the LEA prepare the 
application is, in fact, associated with a compliance-orientation in 
monitoring. States with compliance attitudes and states that engage in 
many compliance monitoring activities are more likely to hold pre- 
submission conferences as shown in Table 15. 
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Table 15 



ft- 



Use of Application Approval Presubmission Conferences as a 
Function of Monitoring Attitudes and Activities 

y se 0 f Number of Compliance 

Presubmission Monitoring Attitude Monitoring Activities 

Conferences Quality Both Compliance 1^2 3-4 

No 2 12 3 ■ 13 4 

Yes 4 15 11 * 15 17 



These relationships are probably, due to the fact that the technical 
assistance being provided is of a legalistic nature. Reports from several 
of the coordinators tend to ^support this view. In the. words of one: 

We hold many county/regional meetings around the state to 

help districts work through their applications. By 

working through the problems prior to submission, we save 

a lot of time later on when we receive them to approve, J 

Helping LEAs with the application is seen as qualitatively different 
from helping LEAs implement the program itself. Forty-two states said 
that they use technical assistance to help districts plan, implement, and 
evaluate their programs. Ways in which this assistance is provided are 
listed in Table 16. 



m Table 16 

Technical Assistance Methods to Help Districts 
Plan, Implement, and Evaluate Programs 

Method Number of States 

Workshops or face-to-face conferences 27 J 



Other individual contacts 
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Planning is a major area; not as much TA 

in implementation, management areas . 4 

Use of computer to flag evaluation problems / 2 

Lots of technical assistance in evaluation 4 

Emphasize use of individualized educational plans 1 



Thirty-nine states reported that they use technical assistance to help 
their districts manage Title I programs • Ways in which this assistance is 
provided are listed in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Technical Assistance Methods to Help Manage Programs 



Method Number of States 

Workshops or other f ace-to-f ace conferences 19 

Other individual contact ' 6 

Through monitoring visits 10 
Through management checklist LEAs 

administer themselves 2 

Emphasis on evaluation as a management tool 2 

Workshops on time accounting, fiscal accounting 1 

Indirectly — timelines imposed by SEA require LEAs 

to manage programs to produce these results 1 

Emphasis on individualized educational plans 1 



From the discussions earlier in this chapter, it was expected that a 
strong positive relationship would exist between use of face-to-face 
contacts — whether it be to help districts plan, implement, or evaluate 
their programs or to help them better manage their programs — and other 
"quality" measures in the other responsibility area, such as rulemaking, 
evaluation, monitoring, or parent involvement. Thus, two variables were 
created to reflect the personalized services provided in the planning, 
implementation, 

and evaluation area and similar services provided in the management area. 
The first two items in each of Tables 16 and 17 were combined to obtain an 
unduplicated count of rtates. In this way, 29 states reported the use of 
workshops or other individual contacts in helping districts plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate their programs; and 21 states reported the use of 
workshops on other individual contacts to help districts manage their 
programs. 

The relationship of these variables tp levels of monitoring activity 
and levels of evaluation data utilization 'are shown iti Table 18. 
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Table 18 

Relationship between Two Personalized Technical Assistance 
Measures and Levels of Monitoring and Evaluation Activities 

Personalized Technical Assistance Activities 
Plan Face- Manage Face- 



Activity Levels 


to-face 
No 


Yes 


to-face 
No Yes 


Quality Monitoring 








Low 


■ 13 


14 


16 11 


High 


7 


15 


12 10 



Compliance Monitoring 

Low 3 15 8 10 

High 7 14 10 11 



Evaluation Data 
Utilization 

Low 14 16 21 9 

High 6 13 7 12 



What is interesting about the relationships (and lack thereof) shown in 
Table 18 is the relationship between planning f^ce-to-face and the higher 
levels of both quality and compliance monitoring, while no such relation- 
ships existed between manage face-to-face and the two indicators of 
monitoring activity. As previously noted, high levels of monitoring for 
quality have been associated with a "quality" orientation in other areas 
of responsibility. These data suggest that use of technical assistance to 
help districts plan, implement, and evaluate their programs may be associ- 
ated with a quality orientation, while use of. technical assistance to help 
districts better manage their programs may be more related to a compliance 
orientation. That is, better management procedures may be viewed as a 
tool for achieving legal, more accountable, programs and not as a tool 
oriented toward achieving program improvement. 

Both measures, however, are related to some extent to accountability 
attitudes expressed in evaluation as measured by the data utilization 
activity level also shown in Table 18. While the managing face-to-face 
was very strongly related to the level of data utilization activities 
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(which was shown in the evaluation chapter to be positively related with 
accountability attitudes in evaluation), the relationship with planning 
face-to-face was less strong. 

This relationship is further illustrated by Table 19 in which these 
two measures of personalized' services are examined as a function of 
numbers of activities conducted to ensure good data quality in evaluation. 



'Table 19 

Relationship between Personalized Technical Assistance Activities and 
Attention to Quality Control in Evaluation 

Technical Assistance Activities 



Plan Manage 

Evaluation: Face-to-face Face-to-face 

Level of Quality Control No Yes No Yes 

Low 7 • 17 .14 10 

High 12 12 13 11 



This table suggests that assistance in the area of management is somewhat 
more likely to be associated with activities to ensure good data than is 
attention to planning, implementing, and evaluating programs. 

Two additional items from Table 18 were selected to examine further 
the characteristics of states reporting planning activities: "lots of 
technical assistance in evaluation" and "planning is a major area." 

The four states reporting "lots of technical assistance in evaluation" 
did not monitor actively for quality <?r compliance, and they reported few 
activities to help districts use evaluation ddta to improve their programs . 
They were, however, heavy users of TAC services. This finding suggests 
that, while these states having attitudes\thajb can not be categorized as a 
"quality" orientation were inactive, they ^'did! tend to rely heavily on 
their TACs to provide evaluation assistance, j 

Four states reported that "planning was a major area" in technical 
assistance, rather than management. It was surprising to observe that, 
while these states did not monitor actively for quality of service, they 
did monitor actively to ensure compliance. They also tended to be in- 
active in helping their districts with data utilization, and they did not 
rely heavily on TACs. 

Thus, the states reporting personalized help in planning are a mixture 
of both a "quality" and "compliance" orientation. 
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In comparison, the states listed in Table 17 that use the monitoring 
process to help districts manage their programs are generally active in 
monitoring for compliance and can be characterized as having a compliance 
(or both quality and compliance) monitoring orientation. 

Thus, both of these personalized methods of providing technical 
assistance do have strong relationships with accountability attitudes and 
attitudes that are less of a "quality" orientation. However, there 
appears to be a tendency on the part of states to use personalized help 
with project management for purposes of ensuring legality of programs, or 
at least programs that are accountable, while this attitude was less 
evident when personalized help was given to help districts plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate their programs. 

Initiation of Technical Assistance 

The Title I coordinators were asked to indicate what percentage of 

their technical assistance activities to districts were conducted at their 

own initiation., provided in response to questions from districts, or 

provided at the suggestion of federal personnel. The results are shown in 
Table 20. 



Table 20 

Reasons for Initiating Technical Assistance 
Median 

Technical Assistance Percentage of 

Activities Conducted Total Effort Low High N 

At SEA initiation 49.0 10.0 100.0 45 

In response to questions 

from LEAs 42,5 0.0 90.0 45 

At suggestion of 

federal personnel 1-0 0.0 30.0 45 



^Most of the states indicated that their assistance was provided either 
primarily at their initiation (N =» 14) cr almost equally as a function of 
their initiation and perceived responses to their districts (N * 19). In 
ten states, the assistance was provided primarily in response to requests 
from districts; in two other states, the coordinators felt that assistance 
was initiated equally as often by them, requests from districts, and q 
suggestions from federal personnel. 

The question was raised as to whether these influences might relate to 
other factors, such as the reasons why states made rules. It was expected 
that states taking the initiative to make rules would also be likely to 
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take the initiative in providing technical assistance., while those states 
making rules in response to perceived outside requests would not. 

While approximately one-half (N » 25) of the states exhibited similar 
patterns of influences in both areas, the remaining did not. One group of 
states with apparent inconsistencies in terms of influence is worthy of 
notej^^seven states with a district or federal role influence were charac- 
terized as having a state or both state and district influence in techni- 
cal assistance. Thus, the same "take charge" attitudes exhibited in 
rulemaking 

are not necessarily followed through in technical assistance. A look at 
states 1 responses to the rulemaking and technical assistance questions 
sheds some light on' this observation. 

These states having a strong district or federal influence in rule- 
making indicated that they only made rules in response to outside requests. 
In some cases, these states feared to make many new rales without a 
request saying that, since the Title I law was so prescriptive, they did 
not need to make additional rules and that they did not want to be per- 
ceived by their districts as being overly directive. However, although 
these states indicated that they took more of the initiative in providing 
technical assistance, their assistance tended to be weak: they provided j 
less intense technical assistance during the monitoring visit, they tended 
not to use monitoring for quality of service as a way of helping districts 
improve programs, and they tended not to be activf in providing assistance 
to their districts in helping them use evaluation data to improve programs. 
In fact, these states were characterized as the compliance monitoring 
states and as program improvement states in evaluation — ones that had • 
strong feelings about the importance of evaluation and monitoring but did 
not follow through with activities in either area. Thus, their attitudes 
in both technical assistance and other areas do not really appear to be 
inconsistent with each other. 

Influence of technical assistance was expected to play a part in 
selection of particular technical assistance activities. Two different 
types of technical assistance activities were examined as a function of 
technical assistance influence: the use of statewide workshops and 
meetings with LEAs. While states reporting use of statewide workshops did 
not differ as to reasons for initiating the assistance, those states 
reporting use of meeting with LFAs showed marked differences. Meeting 
with LEAs was characterized by a strong district influence, a less strong 
state influence, and an extremely low federal influence. It is not 
surprising that use of more personalized services is highly related to the 
needs of districts. 

Changes 

The Title I coordinators were asked how their technical assistance 
activities changed as a result of the provision on technical assistance 
that was included in Public Law 95-561. Thirty-five states indicated that 
their activities had changed since passage of the law. Table 21 presents 
a list of the changes mentioned by the coordinators. 
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Table 21 

Changes to Technical Assistance Activities 

Change Number or States 

More emphasis on evaluation 12 

More emphasis on parent involvement 8 

More emphasis on program matters, 

not just compliance 7 

Content changed to reflect all of the 

specifics of-P.L. 95-561 and the regs 5 

More emphasis on the application approval process 2 

More emphasis on excess costs 1 

More emphasis on complain resolution 1 



The two most frequently reported changes — evaluation and parent 
involvement — were examined with respect to states' attitudes in these 
areas. 

As shown in Table 22, the states reporting more emphasis in evalua- 
tion, as part of their technical assistance activities can be character- 
ized as compliance-oriented states. They are inactive in monitoring, both 
for ijiiall ty of serv ice and tot compliance, and inactive in helping their 
districts use data to help-improve programs. They also did not as a group 
tend to conduct many activities ^to improve the quality of their evaluation 
data nor did they tend to be' heavy^u^ers of TAC services. They tended to 
have more negative attitudes toward patient involvement. While they were 
active in conducting state-level sustaining gains activities, these 
activities were associated with & more compliance orientation in evalua- 
tion. 
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Table 22 



More Emphasis in Evaluation as a 
Function of States 1 Attitudes and Activities 



Monitoring 



More Em- 




Quality 


Compliance 


phasis on 


Monitoring Attitude 


Monitoring 


Monitoring 


Evaluation 


Quality Both Compliance 


Low High 


Low High 


No 


5 21 10 


19 18 


10 17 


Yes 


16 4 


8 4 


8 4 




Parent Involvement 


* 



More Em- 
phasis on 
Evaluation 

No 
Yes 



Parent Involvement Attitude 
Pro Less Anti Anti Parent 

PAC Pro-PAC PAC Involvement 



4 
0 



20 
4 



11 

6 



1 

1 



Evaluation 



More Em- 
phasis on 
Evaluation 

No 
Yes 



Evaluation Attitude 

Program Compar- Data Quality 

Imple- ability/ Utili- Control 

menta- Accounta- zation Activities 

tion Both ability Low High Low High 



11 

5 



17 
6 



7 
0 



21 
8 



16 
4 



19 

6 



18 

6 



Sustaining 
Gains 

Activities 
0 12 

4 17 16 
3 3 6 



TAC 
Use 
Low High 



18 
7 



19 

5 



States that reported more emphasis on parent involvement actually had 
more negative attitudes toward parent involvement and conducted fewer 
parent Involvement activities as shown in Table 23. Increased emphasis on 
parent involvement is also related to a compliance orientation and to the 
number of quality monitoring activities as shown in the table. The 
greater emphasis on program improvement activities in evaluation, which is 
also associated with a profile of less activity, is consistent with a more 
compliance orientation observed here. 
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Table 23 



More Emphasis on Parent Involvement as a* Function of 
States' Attitudes and Activities 



Parent Involvement 

Parent Involvement Attitude Number of Parent Involve- 
More Emphasis Less nent Activities 
on Parent Pro- Pro- Anti- Anti- 
Involvement * PAC PAC PAC P- 1- Low Hi gh 



No 
Yes 



3 
1 



22 
2 



14 
3 



0 
2 



17 

2 



28 
2 



More Emphasis 
on Parent 
Involvement 

No 
Yes 



Monitoring 



Monitoring Attitude 
Quality Both Compliance 



6 
0 



23 
4 



20 
4 



Quality Monitoring 
Low High 



19 
7 



22 
1 



More Emphasis 
on Parent 
Involvement 

No 
Yes 



Evaluation 



Evaluation Attitude 
Program Compliance/ 
Imple- Accounta- 

mentation Both ; bility 



11 

5 



20 
3 



7 
0 



While these sets of relationships may seem to be counterintuitive, one 
explanation is that states that had more positive attitudes were already 
providing technical assistance in these areas and have been doing so for a 
longer time. States that said that they were making changes tended to be 
less active generally. They are, in effect, "catching up" with the more 
active states. 

One interesting observation is that all of the seven states reporting 
that they emphasized program content more, not just compliance, tended to 
hold "broth-quail ty~and compli-anee -attitudes in monitoring and - bath program 
improvement and accountability attitudes in evaluation. Thus, these states 
seemed to be conscious of the amounts of time' spent in helping districts 
implement legal projects vs. helping them improve the quality of their 
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projects. These states tended to be active in monitoring for quality of 
service (but not active in monitoring for compliance purposes) and active 
in helping districts use data (including TIERS data) to improve their 
programs. They also conducted numerous activities to improve the quality 
of their TIERS data. These relationships are shown in Table 24. 



Table 24 

More Emphasis on Program, NOT Compliance as a 
Function of States' Attitudes and Activities 



More 

Emphasis 

on 

Program 

No 
Yes 



Monitoring 



Monitoring Attitude 
Quality Both Compliance 



5 
1 



22 
5 



13 
1 



Quality 
Monitoring 
Low High 



24 
2 



18 

5 



Compliance 
Monitoring 
Low High 



16 

2 



16 

5 



More 

Emphasis 

on 

Program 

No 
Yes 



Evaluation 



Evaluation Attitude 
Program Com 

Imple- pliance/ Quality Control Data Uses Use of TIERS 

menta- Account- Activities Activities to Improve 

tion Both ability Low High Low High No Yes 



16 
0 



16 

7 



7 
0 



23 
2 



19 

5 



26 
2 



15 

5 



17 

2 



25 
5 



The states reporting emphasis on program activities, not just com- 
pliance, are more active than those states reporting greater emphasis on 
evaluation or parent involvement. Perhaps because of their recognition 
that both accountability and program improvement are important to the 
success of the program, they were able to target even their activities 
that may be considered accountability (such as actively monitoring for 
quality of service and working to improve the quality of their data) to 
help districts improve their programs. 

Relationship with the Department of Education 

When asked how helpful ED had been in the area of technical assistance, 
ten states said that ED had been helpful, four states said ED tad been 

"somewhat ..helpful*" and. only ^ one „ state said ED had hindered them. The 

comments made by the coordinator who felt ED had hindered his efforts were 
quite strong: 
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ED has not met our needs in a timely manner, whether the 
need was for policy, assistance, written guidelines, 
program review letters, or answers to letters. 

Twenty-two states, however, said that ED had been neither helpful nor 
hindering, and an additional ten states reported that they did not consult 
ED on any matters relating to technical assistance. In other words, well 
over one-half of the states did not report any definite opinions about 
relationships with ED. Clearly, ED was portrayed as rather "out of the 
picture" in terms of technical assistance; the focus is on the SEA and LEA 
level. 

Relationships with the Title I 
Technical Assistance Centers 

As indicated in the Introduction to this chapter, the Department of 
Education funded 10 regional Technical Assistance Centers, beginning in 
1976, to help states increase their capacity in the area of evaluation as 
well as to help states carry out their technical assistance activities in 
the area of evaluation. Over the years since their inception, states 
developed close working relationships with their TACs and have relied on 
them to provide numerous technical and support services in the area of 
evaluation. 

Particularly in states with small Title I staffs or with large numbers 
of LEAs, greater reliance on the TAC to provide evaluation services was ex- 
pected. In fact, the measure of the extent to which TAC services were 
used shows no significant differences between low users and high users in 
terms of the numbers of staff in the state Title I office or in the numbers 
of staff available to the state from any regional offices or other evalua- 
tion consultants. Furthermore, use could not be described by amounts of 
funds available for state administration or by numbers of LEAs. TAC use 
was also equally distributed among the states with independent and decen- 
tralized organizational structures and equally across states with some 
regional offices and those with none. Reliance on TACs, then, is not to 
compensate for small numbers of staff or resources. As indicated in 'the 
chapter on Evaluation, TACs were also not used to provide assistance in 
evaluation areas of low perceived importance, such as sustaining gains, 
simply so that the states could report being in compliance with the law. 
Thus, it appears that use of the TACs is, perhaps, a more personal matter 
between the states and their TACs rather than use being dictated by lack 
of resources. 

When states were asked how helpful their TACs were, forty-six states 
said that the TACs were hetpful. One said that the TAC had once been 
helpful but had outlived its usefulness. Only one state coordinator said 
that his TAC was not helpftl to him but perhaps was helpful to his 
evaluator. This distribution of responses, however, still does not 
- capture the »ful4- exfeeat- of- the states^-einthu&iasm about the TACs. The- - 
TACs were described as being essential to the SEA (e.g., "couldn't do it 
without them"), and their performance was typically characterized as 
exemplary (e.g., "they have been routinely fantastic," "[creating the TACs 




is] the best thing the feds have ever done"). When the coordinators were 
asked about particularly helpful TAC services, they gave the responses 
presented in Table 25. 



Table 25 

Particularly Helpful TAC Services 
Service Number of States 

Workshops 22 
Preparation of information and materials 

on evaluation issues* tests, student selection, etc. 22 

Helped to integrate evaluation with needs assessment 

and program 9 

Responsiveness to LEA requests 12 

Responsivaness to SEA requests 8 

A/V materials on evaluation issues 2 

Development of evaluation materials for parents 1 

Helped make state evaluation more valid 1 

Assistance with long-range evaluation planning 1 

Provision of technically competent people A 

Provision of capable people who are also "practical" 

oriented 1 

TAC not imposing itself on state 1 

Forms design 4 

Computer programs 1 



With very few exceptions, the states reported that their TACs provided 
valuable, if not essential, services and that a close and positive working 
relationship between the SEA and TAC exists. 

The following example is presented to illustrate why it is not sur- 
prising that no demographics were able to differentiate states on the 
basis of TAC usage. Four states indicated that one ,of the positive 
strengths of the TAC was their extremely technically capable staffs. In 
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two of these states, however, "technically competent" meant TAC staff who 
could talk to their research and evaluation units about the complexities 
of test-retest reliabilities, regression analyses, advantages and dis- 
advantages of using a correction factor to enable schools to select 
program participants using the pretest, computer programs that could be 
used to conduct both error checks on the data and do sophisticated anal- 
yses of their data, and so on. For the other two states, which were small 
to medium in size and which had a staff person assigned as evaluate^ who 
was not trained in evaluation or measurement, "technically competent" 
meant TAC staff who knew more about the TIERS evaluation models and 
research design than the state staffs did. Thus, when categories are made 
up of such different states, no apparent trends can be expected. 

As shown in Table 25, nine coordinators indicated that TAC staff had 
helped them better tie evaluation into the program. As might be expected, 
these states had both program improvement and accountability attitudes ift 
evaluation and both quality and compliance attitudes in monitoring. They 
reported meetings with LEAs and . conducting workshops as technical assis- 
tance methods, but they did not rely much on statewide conferences. While 
they helped districts plan, implement, and evaluate their programs, they 
were not as likely to help them better manage their programs. Th^y tended 
to have a. higher level of activity to improve the quality of their data, 
and they tended to be active in helping their districts use data to 
improve the quality of their programs. They were split on TAC usage— some 
relied heavily on their TACs, while others did not. This profile unlike 
that described for the two change items discussed earlier (greater empha- 
sis on parent involvement arid evaluation) is very much a profile of 
"quality" states. The fact that they were active monitors in the area of 
compliance and not for program quality is somewhat out of character for 
this "quality" group, however. These relationships are shown in Table 26. 
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Table 26 



Integrate 
Evaluation 
and Program 

No 
Yes 



Characteristics of States Integrating Evaluation 
with Program Design 

Monitoring 



Monitoring Attitude 
Quality Both Compliance 



Quality 
Monitoring 
Low High 



4 

2 



22 
5 



12 
2 



20 
6 



20 
3 



Compliance 
Monitoring 
Low High 



11 
7 



19 
2 



Integrate 
Evaluation 
and Program 

No 
Yes 



Evaluation 



Evaluation Attitude 
Program Im- Account- 
provement Both ability 



15 
1 



16 
7 



Quality Evaluation 

Control Data 

Activities Utilization 

Low High Low High 



22 
3 



18 
6 



25 
3 



14 

6 



TAG 
Use 

Low High 



19 
5 



19 

4 



Integrate 
Evaluation 
and Program 



Technical Assistance 



Meet with Conduct Statewide Plan Face- 

LEAs Workshops Conferences to-Face 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No d Yes 



Manage Face- 

to-Face 
No Yes 



No 
Yes 



12 
2 



28 
7 



12 
2 



28 
7 



18 
4 



22 18 
5 2 



22 
. 7 



24 
4 



16 
5 



As noted earlier, states with 'both quality/program improvement and 
compliance/accauntability orientations may be better able to attempt to 
integrate the two. They have an awareness that certain compliance activities 
must be conducted, and this group tended to monitor quite actively in this 
area, but they also, perhaps, are better able to see how some of the accoun-- 
tability activities can be used to work positively toward program improve- 
ment. These states do not just report working in this area, but their 
attitudes and activities across several responsibilities consistently support 
their follow through. 

When coordinators were asked about TAC services that they thought were 
not very helpful, only 13 states were able to identify problem areas. As. 
evident: from Table 27, no one problem with the TACs was mentioned by more 
than a few coordinators. 
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Table 27 
Not Very Helpful 'TAC Services 
Service Number of States 



Some TAC staff not competent 

TAC too technical — initial adjustments 
needed to work with SEA and LEAs 

Weak on data utilization for program improvement 

Weak on early childhood education 

TAC role too limited—cannot do SEA evaluation 

TAC branching into areas of questionable expertise 

TAC staff interact primarily with evaluators 
'and exclude program staff 



One problem area tha was noted both by the coordinators and also by 
a sample of 20 evaluators interviewed subsequently onsite (the answers of 
the evaluators are not reflected in this table) was TAC staff competence. 
Highly qualified staff were admired and respected. However, both large 
states with experienced and technical evaluators and smaller states with 
less experienced staff tended to underscore the importance of having these 
extremely qualified people be facile enough to converse with a non- 
technical audience. While less technically experienced staff may have 
felt the knowledge gap more, the same feelings were also strongly echoed 
by the states with research units or evaluators. While this type of 
problem was encountered less frequently now than in the early days of the 
TAC effort, experiences with staff who were unable to communicate using 
non-technical language made lasting negative Impressions on some state 
coordinators. 

When asked what they would like to see as a future role for TACs, 18 
coordinators indicated that they would like TACs to continue as is, and 
another 14 wanted the TACs to continue but -broaden to include other areas, 
such as curriculum. Only five states felt that the TACs should terminate, 
and one other felt the TACs should terminate if the cost of their opera- 
tion would result in less funding for states. 

The continue as is vs., broaden issue for TACs generated some strong 
feelings from some of the coordinators. While some felt that TACs should 
move into program areas, such as curriculum, others felt just as strongly 
thar the TACs should maintain evaluation as their primary focus. 
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A further look at the six states that wanted to see the TACs termin- 
ated shows that they were the ones who had problems\ with their TACs. Some 
of their reasons are: The TAG was not helpful to program staff, the TA& 
was helpful in the past but has no role in Chapter 1, the lesser role 
given to evaluation in the future means that the Title I unit can handle 
all of the demands for evaluation assistance on its own, now that the 
state has implemented the models th^hre is no need for TACs, and the TAC 
has outlived its usefulness by branching into questionable areas, such as 
curriculum. These coordinators tended to be a mixture of quality and 
compliance orientation, they were equallylMivided among their use of TACs 
and whether they began implementing TIERS before qr after it was mandated 
in 1978. - 

Problems 

When Titl^ I coordinators were asked what problems they had encoun- 
tered in carrying out their technical assistance activities under 
P.L. 95-561, only three coordinators indicated having any problems carry- 
ing out Section 166. They tended to be minor; in fact, one state indica- 
ted that the problems were "insignificant and nothing we can't solve." 
One state reported, with a loss in funds, the state had lost access to its 
computerized network through ERIC; this meant they might lose access to 
the research on exemplary programs. Several states indicated that they 
encountered no problems with technical assistance, "because we were always 
supposed to be doing this." 

Twenty-six coordinators, however, indicated problems in providing 
assistance to their districts on some of the LEA requirements. A listing 
of the problem areas is shown in Table 28. 
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Table 28 

Reports of Technical Assistance Problems by - 
District Requirement 

Type of Problem Number of States Reporting 



Parent Involvement 10 



10 a >b 



Funds, Allocation 32 

• Maintenance of effort 2 

• Excess costs 

• Supplement not supplant 6ayt> 

• Comparability 12 a 

• Exclusions from excess costs and comparability 2 

Targeting and Eligibility 13 

• Designating school attendance areas 7 a 

• Children to be served 1 

• Private school participation 5 a 

Program Design 22 

• Purpose of program 1 

• Assessment of educational need 6 a i 

• Planning 1 

• Sufficient size, scope, and quality 3 a 

• Expenditures related to ranking of 

project areas and schools 2 

• Coordination with other programs 1 

• Teacher and school board participation 3 a 

• Training of education aides 1 

• Control of funds 1 

• Complaint resolution 1 , 

• Individualised plans 1 

• Noninstructional duties 1 

Evaluation ^ 

• Evaluation 3 



Sustaining gains 1 



Parent participation 2 
Parent Advisory Councils 8 a 



a These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least one 
state Title I coordinator. 

b These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least 

one-half of the state Title I coordinators who reported it as a problem. 
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As evident from the table, major ptoblems were encountered by the 
coordinators when they assisted districts with the funds allocation 
provisions and some of the targeting provisions. The "equitably provided" 
clause of Section 130 relating to expenditures for private schools was 
difficult for many states, simply because they were unsure of what the 
provision meant. The sufficient size, scope, and quality provision 
appeared again as a problem in technical assistance; lack of understanding 
of what the provision meant was one of two most frequent problems cited^ 
— the otheV being how to provide assistance to districts on "what works" 
so that "districts can improve their programs. The last major problem 
related to the Parent Advisory Councils. Since councils were extremely 
difficult for some districts to implement (e.g., elections, membership 
requirements, failure .of patents to participate), states tried to work , 
with districts to arrive at "creative" but legal ways of meeting these 
requirements . 

Exemplary Practices 

When asked whether the state Title I coordinators had developed any 
practices or materials in the area of technical assistance with which they 
were particularly pleased and that could be shared with other states, 30 
state Title I coordinators answered affirmatively. Six coordinators 
indicated that they had developed various technical assistance practices 
that they felt worked successfully for them, such as methods for providing 
technical assistance; nineteen coordinators reported developing materials 
that they felt were exemplary, such as handbooks, management/monitoring 
materials, materials for. particular LEA requirements, materials on program 
design, and audio-visual materials; and five coordinators reported devel- 
oping both practices and materials. 

The states reporting the development of exemplary practices are quite 
different from those reporting the -development of exemplary materials. 
While those reporting practices tended to spend a greater proportion of 
staff time on parent involvement now and wanted to spend more* ctaff time 
on parent involvement in, the future, those reporting ex^h*V**7 Aerials 
did not — this group wanted to spend considerable less sU* ? time I V parent 
involvement In the future. On the other hand, the states report;! X, 
exemplary materials were .currently spending more staff tiw In p^gram 
design requirements and wanted to spend even more time in s;v" £ucure on 
program' design issues, while those reporting practices did not. The 
states reporting exemplary materials also wanted "o spend more staff time 
in evaluation in the future, while 'those reporting exemplary practices 
were'more satisfied with the curi^ftt amount of time, spent in evaluation. 

One unexpected finding was that states reporting either practices or 
materials tended to report spending less time on their technical assis- 
tance activities than the remaining states. It had been expected that 
states investing time and effort to produce exemplary practices or mater- 
ials would tend to report spending more time in this area. The data, 
however, suggest otherwise. 

States that reported taking the initiative to provide technical 
assistance were expected to have been more likely to- develop -technical 
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assistance practices or materials. The opposite relationship was actually 
observed — both groups did not differ from the remaining states, on the 
percentages of their technical assistance effort initiated either by them 
or by their districts. They did, however, tend to report that a higher 
percentage of their effort was initiated at the suggestion of federal 
personnel. 

The states reporting develapment of exemplary materials have a much 
greater compliance orientation than those states reporting exemplary 
processes. For example, the states reporting exemplary materials do not 
monitor actively in the area of program quality, they tend to have more 
compliance orientation in monitoring and a greater percentage of program 
improvement attitudes in evaluation, they tend to have more negative 
attitudes towards parent involvement* they are less like*' to be active in 
helping their districts use data to improve programs, they axe not active 
users of their TACs, and they reported changing their technical assistance 
activities to focus more attention on evaluation and parent involvement. 
They were also fairly equally split among their use of statewide confer- 
ences, helping districts via face-to-face interactions, and helpii*g 
districts better manage their programs via face-to-face interactions. 
This lesser level of activity and greater emphasis on compliance attitudes 
are typical of the "compliance" states described earlier in this chapter 
and in the other chapters of this report. The states reporting develop- 
ment of processes, on the other hand, are generally more active, have more 
positive attitudes toward parent involvement, and have less of a com- 
pliance orientation in both monitoring and evaluation. A comparison of 
the attitudes and activities of the states producing exemplary materials 
or practices is presented in Table 29. 
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'Attitude* and Activities of the Statea Reporting Exemplary Practices or Materials: A Comparlscn 





• Honl taring « 


gyaluat Ion 


Parent Involvement 


Dev« lopwent 

of 

Exemplary 
Pract U-e« 


No* her of "Number m of 
Monitoring * Quality Compliance 
Attitude Monitoring Monitoring 
Actlvlt ley Activities 
Quality Both Compl. Low Jllgh 'Low High 


Evaluation Numbers of 
.Attitude ^ State-level 
Pros ram CUniip 1 laiu't.*/ Data Uvea TAC Uuo 
I wo lemon- AiWmnta- Act 1 vlt les 
l at Ion Eolh hitltv Uw High tow High 


Parent Involvement Numbera of 
Attitude State-level 
Laaa Parent Involve- 
Pro- Pro- Antl Antl toent Activities 
PACs PACIa PACa P. 1, Low High 


No 

Yea . 
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To understand more clearly why the states reporting development of 
exemplary practices were different from the states reporting development 
of exemplary materials, the content of the items developed was examined. 
It appears that much of the focus of the technical assistance effort by 
the "materials" states was on achieving compliance: handbooks on the 
Title I program requirements, papers on "particular LEA requirements, and 
management/monitoring materials were particularly focused toward com- 
' pliance, and these items comprised more than two-thirds of all materials 
produced. The seven states reporting the development of management/- 
monitoring materials, for example, were equally divided among levels of 
quality and, compliance monitoring activities, they tended to have rather 
strong compliance monitoring attitudes, and all but one reported conducting 
technical assistance as part of the monitoring onsite visit to their 
districts. • 

The "practices" states, on the other hand, reported development of 
exemplary practices that appear to be more oriented toward program im- 
provement. Examples are: development of a training program for parents; 
development' of a weekend training program for teachers, aides, and parents; 
financial support' given to teachers during the summer, to develop new 
practices and ideas that were to be used in the Title I program; use of 
exemplary teachers sent to districts to demonstrate teaching techniques 
while the local district's teachers observed; the inclusion of LEA per- 
sonnel on state monitoring visits to other districts so that they can 
learn how other districts administer Title I programs; the successful 
consolidation^ technical assistance efforts across TitJ.e I and other 
state federal programs: the development of a -long-range planning pro- 
gram. Thus, all of these efforts appear to be more focused on improving 
programs and -leas oriented toward achieving compliance. 

Use of .Materials Produced by Other Sources 

It was hypothesized that states might be more likely to use materials 
produced by ED, contractors, or other states if they had not developed 
exemplary materials of their own or if they did not rely on many methods 
of providing technical assistance. That is, states might tena to compen- 
sate for their own inactivity or lack of staff by relying more on other 
sources. 

A variable was created that reflected the extent of states' use of 
materials produced by other sources. The kinds of materials states 
reported using,, are listed in Table 30. 
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Material 



Table 30 

States' Use of Resource Materials 

Number of States 



ED Handbook -"Reviewing Project Applications 
ED Curriculum Guides 

• Minimum competsncy Guides 

• State/local curriculum Guides 

• Program Guides 44, 45A 

Materials Produced by National Diffusion Network 
Materials obtained from National or State Conferences 



12 

5 



35 
28 



Project Information Package (PIP) materials 
ERIC Documents and Materials 

• Reading programs 

• Skills programs 

• Needs assessment 

Materials produced by Other States 

• Handbooks 

• States 1 district applications 

• Monitoring forms 

• "A Report Card for Parents" 

• Kindergarten materials 

• Compilations of Audit procedures 

• Standards for reading programs 

Other Materials Produced by ED 

• Learning Strategies and Evaluation for Teachers 

• "Winners All" 

• Draft Title I law and regulations 

• "Title I— How it Works" 

• "Title I — Basic Skills for Secondary Schools" 



28 
6 



States with fewer staff did not tend to rely more on use of other 

resource materials. It was also not the case that states that did not 

produce exemplary materials or practices were particularly likely to rely 

more heavily on these other materials as shown in Table 31. 
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Table 31 

States' Use of Other Resources as a Function of 
Development of Exemplary Practices 

Development of Exemplary Use of Other Resources 

Practices or Materials Low (0-3) High (4-7) 

No 14 5. 

' Yes ■ 17 13 

' I . 



There was, however, an inverse relationship between use of materials from 
other sources and the number of methods reported by states to provide 
assistance to their LEAs — the fewer the methods used to provide technical 
assistance, the greater tendency 'to report use of more materials produced 
by other resources • — - 

It was learned during the interviews that, while almost all states I 
reported using materials developed by ED, some states were extremely 
\ sensitive about using materials produced by other states. Their reactions 
were varied — some could not bring themselves to use materials developed by . 
particular states; others indicated they shared materials only within a , 
small group of states like themselves; a few indicated that, if any 
materials were used in their states, they themselves would develop them. 
On the other hand, a large number of states reported freely using mater- 
ials from other sources. The following is a typical comment from one of 
these coordinators: 

We use anything we can get our hands on — as long as it is 
of good quality. We need all the help we can get! 

In the area of parent involvement, especially, states were often 
uncertain about whether some of the materials they used had been developed 
by them or by another state.. In fact, the same parent Involvement booklet 
was submitted to AIR as part of its document review effort by at least 
three states as their own—the original authorship was lost. 

Thirty states indicated that they used materials produced by other 
states. While usa of other state materials was not related to the devel- 
opment of exemplary processes or materials, these 30 states were, in fact, 
quite different from the remaining states. They were significantly 
•smaller in terms of total Title I' allocations and funds for state adminis- 
tration; they had fewer SMSAs over 25,000 and 100,000, fewer LEAs, and 
less population; they had smaller total state revenues. Interestingly, 
they were also more likely to spend significantly more time in the^area of 
audits and audit resolution, and more time in program design. While they 
did not differ significantly from the remaining states in terras of the 
. proportion of technical assistance they initiated alone or in response to 
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requests from districts, they reported initiating a greater proportion of 
their effort at the suggestion of federal personnel than did these other 
states. They also had very positive attitudes toward parent involvement 
and a mixture of quality and compliance attitudes in monitoring and both 
program improvement and accountability attitudes in evaluation. 

Thus, for these states, the data suggest that greater reliance on 
materials produced by other states may, in fact, be compensating for fewer 
dollar resources. 

Dissemination 

States are required by law (Section 166) to disseminate information to 
their districts in the following areas: 

• relevant research findings; 

• information about successful compensatory education 
projects; 

• information about federal and state programs that provide 
health, social, and nutrition services to Title In- 
eligible students; and 

• any other information that will help districts with 
planning, developing , implementing, or evaluating their 
Title I programs. 

Implementation 

Almost all coordinators indicated that they disseminated relevant 
research findings (N-40) , information about successful programs (N-45), 
and other information about planning, implementing, and evaluating Title I 
programs (N=44) . Those that did not provided a variety of reasons. One 
coordinator indicated that, since he did not have a newsletter, dissemina- 
tion of such information was not well coordinated or uniform. It was tJ 
mainly provided informally on an as-needed basis. One coordinator indica- 
ted he did not generally disseminate relevant research findings, because 
they were not in a form that could be readily understood by local school 
districts. Generally, however, most coordinators were active in dissemin- 
ating in these areas. As one coordinator put it, 

If anything appropriate comes across my desk, I send 
it out* 

However, only about one-half of the coordinators (N-21) reported 
disseminating information about other health or social service programs. 
Some coordinators cited other units in the state agency that disseminated 
this type of information. Some coordinators simply did not see this 
activity as part of their role. Others indicated they provided the 
information only at the request of LEAs. Several coordinators mentioned 
that they did not disseminate information in these areas, but that they 
knew that their migrant program office did. They felt that this effort 
' was sufficient, since the information was reaching the populations that 
needed it. 
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Dissemination of information about health, nutrition, and other social 
service programs was felt by some coordinators to be difficult. In the 
words of one coordinator, 

It is always difficult to disseminate information about 

another agency's program^. It sounds good in the statute, 

but it is hard to implement* 
i 

This particular coordinator spent considerable effort to survey the 
available programs, compile the information, and send the results back to 
the districts telling them what kinds of services are available from each 
type of agency. Other coordinators decided that this amount of effort was 
not productive, since it took time away from their major tasks of helping 
districts plan, implement, and evaluate their programs . Some also tended 
to feel that local social service agencies were in a better position to# 
provide more specific and up-to-date information than they at the state 
Title I office could. 

Approximately one-half of the coordinators (N-21) indicated that their 
dissemination efforts had changed as a result of the 1978 law. A list of 
the changes reported is* included in Table 32. 



Table 32 

Changes to Dissemination Activities 
Change Number of States 

More dissemination of parent 

involvement materials 6 

More dissemination of evaluation- 
related materials " 5 

More emphasis on dissemination of 

information on successful programs 4 
More dissemination on new areas 

required by 1978 law 6 



The first three types of changes listed above were reported primarily by 
coordinators that had both a quality and compliance orientation in moni- 
toring and both a program improvement and accountability orientation in 
evaluation* All of the four states indicating more emphasi's on successful 
programs, for example, Also reported use of meetings with LEAs and helping 
LEAs plan face-to-face as technical assistance strategies. The five 
coordinators indicating greater emphasis on evaluation, on the other hand, 
reported helping their districts manage their programs. 
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Problems 



Only five Title I coordinators indicated that the dissemination 
provision in Section 166 caused problems for them. Three of these commen- 
ted that their problems were caused by the NDN. Their comments include: 

We are required to disseminate information on exemplary 
education practices. We rely on NDN for this, since we 
don't have the resources to do it. NDN gets millions of 
dollars to do just this, but the cost to LEAs for 
validation and adoption of NDN projects is way too high. 
The problem is further compounded by the fact that some 
NDN-funded projects are not legal according to Title I 
rules and regulations. We shouldn't promote projects 
that would invite an audit exception. 



NDN is "selling" programs, and we refuse to do that when 
disseminating information about successful programs. NDN 
wants adoptions of programs rather than matches of 
programs to needs. 

If a program is successful in New York City, it is 
doubtful that it will also work on one of our Indian 
reservations* 

Adoption of such programs conflicts with meeting the 
needs at the local level and it's too costly besides. 

ED tried to help us through the NDN, but NDN was a waste 
of money. 



' While 29 of the coordinators indicated that ED had been helptul to them 
in this area, 13 indicated that they either did not consult with ED on this 
area or were neutral about their relationships with ED. The coordinators 
who felt ED had been helpful to them cited ED's support of their efforts, 
ED's encouragement to be active in this area, ED's provision of materials 
that were helpful to them, and ED's establishment of the National Diffu- 
sion Network. Three state coordinators felt that ED actually hindered 
them to carry out their dissemination responsibilities. They commented 
that 

ED is always tardy in sending us information that might 
be "state of the art" at the time we need it. 

J5D should have more and better information to disseminate 
on successful educational practices. 



Twenty-nine coordinators indicated that they had developed successful 
dissemination practices or materials that they were pleased with and that 
could be shared with other states. The most frequently mentioned materials 



Too little too late is always the problem. 



Exemplary Practices 
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include parent involvement materials (N-12), state guidelines or handbooks 
(N=*8), and materials on exemplary projects (N»5). Six coordinators cited 
developing exemplary practices, such as dissemination conferences, use of 
newspapers as a dissemination vehicle, and a parent hotline. 

Technical Assistance and Dissemination 
Continuation Plans 

At the end of the technical assistance and dissemination sections of 
the interview, states were asked whether they would continue to provide 
technical assistance and to disseminate information to their districts if 
there were no legal requirements for them to do so.- Since the provisions 
of Chapter 1 were not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the 
answers to this question were purely speculative. As part of ( the inter- 
views conducted onsite to a representative sample of 20 state^, state- 
level personnel were queried specifically about their continuation plans 
under Chapter 1. ' By this time, Chapter 1 requirements were a little better 
understood, and state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what 
aspects of their Title I practices would or would not be included as part 
of Chapter 1 management. 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first f The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their plans to provide technical assistance and 
dissemination under Chapter 1 will be presented next. 

Technical Assistance and Dissemination: A Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
they would continue to provide technical assistance if it were not ex- 
pressly required by law, are summarized in Table 33. 



Table 33 

Technical Assistance Continuation Plans 
Plan Number of States 



No /Don' t know 

Continue providing technical assistance in some form 

- Continue similar practices 

- Emphasize planning and evaluation 

- Continue in soae form, since 
technical -assistance is a high priority 
Emphasize program content more 

than in the past 

Emphasize only fiscal areas 

- Specific plans depend upon wishes 
of Chief State School Officer 



30b*. 



3 
46 



20 
10 



As apparent from this table, almost all states indicated plans to continue 
providing technical assistance in some form* The majority of states 
wanted to continue to provide assistance in ways that were very similar to 
current practices. These states reported spending significantly greater 
proportions of staff time on technical assistance and a desire to spend 
more time on evaluation in the future. While they had fewer LEAs than the 
remaining states, they also had a much greater amount of state administra- 
tive funds per LEA. 

In comparison, the 10 states reporting that they would like to empha- 
size planning and evaluation in their future technical assistance efforts 
had more LEAs and a smaller amount of state administrative funds per LEA. 
They spent less staff time working in the area of funds allocation and 
wanted to spend even less time in the future on these activities. While 
they wanted to spend more staff time on evaluation in the future, they 
wanted to spend much less time on parent involvement. While they tended 
to have fewer staff in their central offices, they did not differ from the 
remaining states in terms of the total numbers of staff available to them 
from regional offices or other units in the state agency. 

The states indicating continuation of similar practices are generally 
less active monitors and less active in helping districts use their 
evaluation data to improve programs. They also are a mixture of the 
quality and compliance states — they stand out only in their extremely 
positive parent involvement attitudes. The profile of these states fits 
that of "compliance" states. 

The states indicating more emphasis on planning and evaluation stand 
out, in part, because of their extremely negative attitudes toward parent 
involvement. They tend to have both quality and compliance attitudes in 
monitoring and both program improvement and accountability attitudes in 
evaluation — all of which fit the profile of "quality" state? discussed 
earlier. 

These relationships are depicted in Table 34. 

When the Title I coordinators were asked if they would continue 
disseminating information even if there were no requirements to do so, the 
overwhelming response was yes (N*41). Most of them (N«22) indicated that 
they would plan to disseminate information pretty much as they do now — 
which basically includes dissemination information on successful practices 
and information on planning, implementing, and evaluating programs. 
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Table 34 



Comparison of States with Similar Technical Assistance Plans and States with Emphasis on Planning and Evaluation 



Monitoring Evaluation Parent Involvement 



Monitoring Attitude 

Similar 
Continuation 

Plans Quality Both Comp. 


Numbers of Numbers of 
Quality Compliance Evaluation Attitude 
Monitoring Monitoring 

Activities Activities Prog. Comp. 
Low High Low High Imp . Both Accnt . 


Parent Involvement Attitude 

Less 

Pro- Pro- Anti- Anti- 
PACs PACs PACs P.I. 


No 2 15 10 
Yes 4 12 4 


14 15 15 14 8 16 3 
12 8 13 7 8 7 4 


0 14 11 2 
4 10 6 0 


Monitoring Evaluation Parent Involvement 


Emphasis on Monitoring Attitude 

Planning 

and 

Evaluation Quality Both Comp. 


Numbers of Numbers of 
' Quality Compliance Evaluation Attitude 
Monitoring Monitoring 

Activities Activities Prog. Comp. 
Low High Low High Imp. Both Accnt. 


Parent Involvement Attitude 
Less 

Pro- Pro- Anti- Anti- 
PACs PACs PACs P.I. . 


No 5 20 12 
Yes 17 2 


21 18 24 15 15 15 7 
5 5 4 6 1 8 0 


4 17 16 1 

0 7 1 1 
* 
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Technical Assistance Plans; Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 

During subsequently conducted interviews with a sample of 20 states, 
the Title I coordinators were probed specifically about their plans to pro- 
vide technical assistance and to disseminate information under Chapter 1. 
So that their comments can be placed in perspective, a summary of their 
past technical assistance activities is incliftied in Table 35. As is 
apparent from the table, and discussions in other chapters, these states 
are particularly active in both monitoring, evaluation, and parent in- 
volvement. They also relied more on providing personalized services to 
their LEAs thapi on the use of larae statewide conferences. While they 
were active in helping their districts with project planning and evalua- 
tion, they were less interested in helping districts with project manage- 
ment. 
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Table 35 



.ional Sample of 20 States: Description of 
Past Technical Assistance Activities 



Variable 



No. of States Variable 



No. of States 



• Meeting with LEAs 

No 6 
Yes 14 

• Use of Workstjgps 

No 8 
Yes 12 

• Use of Statewide 
Conferences 

No . 14 
Yes 6 

• » Use of Telephone or 

Correspondence 

No 7 
Yes 13 

• Technical Assistance 
Provided During 
Monitoring Visit 

No 6 
Yes 14 

• Change-More Focus 
on Evaluation 

No 15 
Yes 4 

• Change-More Focus on 
Parent Involvement 

No 16 
Yes 4 

• Change-More Focus on 
Program, Less on 
Compliance 

No 18 
Yes 2 



Helping LEAs Plan 
Face-to-face 
No 
Yes 



6 
14 



Helping LEAs Manage 
Face-to-f ace 

•No 14 
Yes 6 

Development of Ex- 
emplary Practices 

No 15 
Yes 5 

Development of Ex- 
emplary Materials 

No 12 
Yes 8 

Use of Materials De- 
veloped by Other States 
No 7 
Yes 13 

Continuation of Technical 
Assistance in Some Form a 
No 0 
Yes 20 

: Similar practices 9 
: More emphasis on 

planning and 

evaluation 5 



a Data collected during initial telephone interviews • 
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The future continuation plans of the 20 coordinators under Chapter 1 are 
shown in Table 36. 



Table 36 

Technical Assistance and Dissemination under Chapter 1 

Plan Number of States Reporting 

• Too early to tell 1 

• No change 7 

• Do less technical assistance than before 9 

• Do more technical assistance than before 3 



As is evident from Table 36, the states are fairly evenly divided as 
to whether they plan to decrease their efforts or continae as is, o): even 
increase their efforts. Despite the fact that some states anticipated 
less effort in this area, all saw technical assistance as a proper role 
for the state. A sample of comments made by the Title I coordinators is 
illustrative: 

The role of the SEA is to ensure quality control. 
Technical Assistance is the proper role for the SEA. We 
provide services that LEAs are not staffed or don't have 
the resources to provide. 

Our entire focus is technical assistance — always has been 
and always will be. 

Two primary reasons given by the coordinators as to why they feel 
less effort is a realistic appraisal of their future plans are (a) fewer 
dollar resources, which in turn can support fewer staff; and (b) absence 
of a legal mandate. Sample comments made by these coordinators are: 

How can we do more with less? 

With fewer dollars, how do we choose — should we put the 
dollars on staff to keep them on board or put them in to 
travel, which means we have to cut some staff? 

LEAs will need even more help to develop quality programs 
but won't get as much as they need, since we have fewer 
staff. 

Our evaluation folks will not be able to provide as much 
technical assistance as before, since they will have to 
cut their staff. 
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With fewer staff and resources, we have to make sure our 
districts are legal first. Only after that can we 
provide technical assistance. 

If technical assistance is not required by law, my state 
may force me to consider it a low priority. With shrink- 
ing federal and state dollars, fewer dollars will go into 
low priority activities. 

The states indicating less future activity in technical assistance 
planned to cut back in several ways. While some wanted to reduce the 
amount of assistance provided, others wanted to attempt to maintain their 
current levels but reduce the intensity of each interaction. Comments on 
the future technical assistance and dissemination activities include: 

We will visit LEAs only on request. We will force 
ourselves on LEAs only occasionally to keep the fires 
burning for Title I. Will keep the SEA on their minds so 
that program quality and consistency is maintained. We 
will do less, but content will not suffer. 

Technical assistance through large workshop formats will 
be the approach. Will do less individually tailored 
technical assistance to LEAs than we did before — we will 
be forced to gather LEAs together for group presentations 
more often. , 

Dissemination will decrease. While technical assistance 
will be a main activity of the Title I office, we won't 
be able to visit as many LEAs and won't be able to 
provide as much indepth assistance as we used to. 

We will have to do less than before because of fewer 
staff. But our locals will still need help, though'. To 
make it easier on them, we will try not to change too 
much — only the amount given. 

The states indicating similar or increased levels of technical 
assistance often indicated coordination of their efforts with those of 
existing state programs (e.g., existing state-local dissemination Net- 
works, state compensatory education programs) as the reason for continued 
support in this area. 

Five states, however, alluded to several creative ways of providing 
technical assistance that they hoped would allow them to continue with the 
same or increased levels of effort in this area but with fewer staff and 
dollars. Their ideas are: 

We will try to do more linking of problems to potential 
alternative solutions by introducing LEAs to each other. 
We will also look for more low-cost but effective methods 
of providing assistance. 
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We will do less monitoring * which will allow us to do 
mqre in the area of technical assistance. 

We will rely more on content specialists from within our 
state and the TAC to provide, the help that we are unable 
to. 

We want to hold training workshops for LEAs, for example, 
in the area of computer-assisted instruction, and then 
have them train other LEAs. 

We want to tie in our efforts more to existing con- 
ferences through state reading and math associations. 

This latter group of states was very interested in receiving informa- 
tion about other low-cost methods of providing personalized assistance. 
Some also wanted more information on exemplary programs and relevant 
research findings, particularly classroom methods that work in compensa- 
tory education programs. The unanswered question was, who will provide 
this assistance to states? While ED is the likely choice, the lesser role 
prescribed for ED by Chapter 1 may make a provision of uniform assistance 
to all states more difficult. While many states utilized NDN services, as 
indicated earlier in this chapter, some felt that this network was "not 
strong enough for compensatory education programs." The concern was that 
not enough information on exemplary* compensatory education programs 
focusing on special needs populations was available through NDN. 

What is apparent from an examination of these continuation plans is 
that two groups of states emerge: One group is responding to the lack of 
available resources by turning to a greater use of large scale and less 
personalized statewide conferences and using personalized services less, 
since they are both staff-intensive and expensive. The other group is* 
responding to the lack of available resources by turning to low-cost ways 
of providing more personalized services to their districts. A major 
finding of this study is that use of personalized interactions between 
SEAs and LEAs is more often associated with quality management than are 
less personalized interactions. If it can be assumed that a quality 
oriented management leads to more high quality programs, then it would be 
disadvantageous to encourage states to rely more on these large-scale 
workshops at the expense of some* more personalized interactions . 

What appears to be needed is greater attention being paid to the 
dissemination of effective personalized services that are also low cost. 
Currently, ED appears to be taking on the role as a catalyst in this area 
to stimulate thinking in this area. This initial effort on the part of 
ED, coupled with interest and support from the network of Chapter 1 
coordinators is promising. The new practices that grow out of these 
discussions may take time to implement, and some states may adopt a "wait 
and see" attitude before replacing their current activities with these new 
ones. Thus, increased support for this effort is essential for its 
success. Whether this support can come from the ED, the TACs, NDN, the 
Chapter 1 coordinators themselves, or state and national organizations is, 
at present, unknown. 
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Technical Assistance and Dissemination; 



A District Perspective 



A sample of 62 districts was askecj specific questions' about the types 

of technical assistance they received from their state Title I units. All 

98 LEA3 were asked abo^t^key features of the assistance that they particu- 
larly liked or di^^t like. h 



When the LEAs were asked to indicate who provided thd technical' 
assistance they received, the most frequently mentioned sources were the 
state or regional Title I office staff, their Technical Assistance Cen- 
ters, and other content specialists within the SEA, These individuals 
provided assistance through workshops, onsite consultations, by telephone, 
'newsletters, other written materials, and as part of the monitoring 
process. Four districts reported unusual methods of assistance in combine 
ation with the typical methods previously mentioned. These include the 
use of closed-circuit television, other audio-visual materials, and 
sharing of information with other schools. The numbers of technical 
assistance methods reported by LEAs as a function of the number of techni- 
cal assistance methods used by their SEAs is shown in Table 37. 



Table 37 

Comparison of Technical Assistance Received by Districts 
with State Reports of Technical Assistance Methods Provided 

Number of technical Assistance Level of State Activity 

Methods Received by Districts Low (0-4) High (5-3) 

One 3 ■ 0 

Two 7 3 

Three 28 16 

Unusual Method 3 1 



From this table it is apparent that a relationship exists between activity 
levels reported by states and districts. The states that tend to use many 
, methods of technical assistance to help districts tended to be recognized 
by their districts as active in this area. It also suggests that dis- 
tricts tend to take advantageof the assistance given 'by their states. 

An examination of the number of methods reported by districts as a 
function of state activities shows several interesting relationships. 
Table 38 presents the relationship between number of methods reported by 
the LEAs and states' use of two types of technical assistance methods: 
meeting with LEAs and use of correspondence or telephone. 
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Table 38 



Number of Technical Assistance Methods Reported 
by LEAs and State Activities 

State 

Use of Meetings Use of Correspon- 



Number of Technical Assistance 
Methods Received by Districts 


with 

No 


LEAs 
Yes 


' dence 
No 


or Telephone 
Yes 


One 


2 


1 


0 


3 


Two 


5 


5 


0 


3 


Three 


10 


34 


15 


29 


Unusual - 


1 


3 


3 


1 



This table suggests that meetings with LEAs tend to be reported by dis- 
tricts that received several methods of assistance from their states, 
while use of correspondence and telephone consultations tended to be 
reported more often by districts receiving fewer kinds of technical 
assistance. The relationship with statewide conferences as a technical 
assistance method is in the same direction as those presented for corres- 
pondence and telephone but weaker. 5 

These data su<»"ast that the more active SEAs m'ay be more likely to 
utilize personalized services for providing technical assistance, while 
the less active states may be relying more on impersonalized services. 
The discussion in the earlier part of this chapter also suggests that 
states relying on personalized methods to provide assistance are charac- 
terized as having a "quality" orientation, while those that rely more on 
impersonalized technical assistance methods are characterized as having 
more "compliance" or accountability attitudes.. The data shown here a*re 
not inconsistent with this conclusion. 

Districts tended to, report that most of the assistance was provided at 
the initiation of the SEA (58 percent, N-51), with the remaining 42 percent 
provided in response to questions they raised. There was no significant 
correlation between these values reported by their districts and the values 
to a similar question given by their states. However, the state-level 
findings are consistent with the district ones, as states tended to 
believe that 49 percent of their effort was conducted at their initiation, 
and 42 percent was provided in response to district requests. 

Districts were asked whether their states provided them with the 
information required of them by law. These responses are shown in Table 
39. 
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Table 39 

Assistance Provided by States to their Districts 

Number of Districts Reporting 
Area No Yes 

• Has the state prqvided technical 
assistance ,to help LEA 

- Prepare its application? 1 55 

- Plan, implement, and evaluate 



its program? 



- Manage its program? 

'the state disseminated 
information 'to the LEA on 



3 - * • 54 
? . 20 29 




f- Relevant research findings? U 45 

- Information about successful 
programs? 4 52 

- Information about health, 
nutrition, and other social 

38 18 



service programs? 



\ 

The findings W Table 39 are consistent with the attitudes of the states 
described earlier. Most states reporting providing assistance to help 
districts to prepare their applications and improve their projects, but 
they were less unanimous on their feelings about disseminating information 
on health arid social service programs, program management, and relevant 
research findings. 

All districts were asked what they liked best about the technical 
assistance they received from their states. Two major classes of res- 
ponses were mentioned as shown in Table 40. 
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Table 40 



What LEAs Liked Best 'About the Technical Assistance They Received 



Response ' Number of Districts Reporting 

• Positive Feelings about the SEA 54 

- Accessibility of central office ;.nd 
regional office SEA staff 

- Responsiveness of SEA staff to 
LEA requests 

- Good SEA-LEA rapport 

- Competent /knowledgeable SEA staff 

- Provision of timely/up-to-date 
information 

• Positive Feelings about the Technical 

Assistance Methods Used 43 

- Workshops on particular subject areas 

- Onsite visits 

- Informal discussions with SEA staff 

- Inclusion of LEAs in ^tpate-level 
decisionmaking 

- Inclusion of LEA,s in onsite monitoring 
visits to exchange ideas 

- Use of monitoring to provide 
technical assistance 



When coordinators' were asked what they liked least about the technical 
assistance provided to them by their states, only 56 coordinators could 
think of any responses to make. These responses are summarized in 
Table 41. 
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^ Table 41 

What LEAs Life ^ast About the Technical Assistance^ They Received 



Response 

• Nothing 

• Problems with the SEA 

- SEA consultants give different answers 

to the same questions, not helpful 

- SEA assigned incompetent staff to 

small LEAs to train them 

- SEA staff not flexible to consider 

alternatives and program options 

- Cutbacks in funds reduced the amount 

of personal contact LEAs received 

- Uncertainty as to whether LEA should 

call regional offices, central state 
office, or SEA content specialists 
for help 

- No special help for new local 

Title I coordinators 

- Some SEA staff are not inspiring as 

workshop presenters 

• Problems with the TAG 

- TAC information on all models is useless 

because state mandated Model Al only 

- TAC no longer useful, since state 

emphasis is on program improvement, not 
the models 

- TAC is too technical; TAC staff do not 

communicate well with locals 

- NCEs are not useful; TACs outlived 

usefulness 

- TAC summaries of technical reports 

not useful 



Number of Districts Reporting 
16 
34 



• Problems with the Types of Assistance 

Received - 5 

- Materials are not applicable to small 

schools 

- Workshops are confusing 

- Activities that work in some districts 

should not be thought by SEA to work 
in all districts 

- Information is often repetitious 
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Table 41 (continued) 
Response Number of Districts Reporting 

• Problems caused by Federal Law/ 

Requirements 3 

- Federal law and regulations are 

occasionally misinterpreted 

- Feds force the SEA to pass on too 

much unneeded materials 

- Feds created too many unnecessary 

requirements 

• Problems caused by a differing Quality 

vs. Compliance Orientation 4 

- SEA protects itself at all costs — 

emphasis on program compliance over 
quality to prevent audit exceptions 

- State is too obsessed with fear of 

audit exceptions 

- State does too much compliance checking 

and has too litle focus on quality 

- State gives not enough help to make 

programs of quality 



Despite these negative comments, most of the local coordinators felt 
that their states were extremely helpful (N«74, 77.9 percent) or slightly 
helpful (N~20, 21.1 percent) Jin the area of providing them with technical 
assistance. Only one coordinator felt neutral — that the help received was 
neither helpful nor hindering. 

When asked how their states could be more helpful to them, the coordi- 
nators tended not to have many suggestions: 35 were entirely sa v isfied 
and could think of no ways, in which their states could be more helpful to 
them, 29 made one suggestion, and 14 made more than one. The types of 
comments made fall into two major categories— those pertaining to ways in 
which the SEA might change some of the problem areas noted abovfc in Table 
43 attributed to the state agency, and areas in which the LEAs wanted more 
assistance. The most frequently mentioned areas in which LEAs wanted more 
assistance are: 

• more staff development, inservice for teachers and aides 
(N*10); 

• more help with evaluation (N*5); 

• more assistance in the area of parent involvement (N^); 

• more conferences or meetings to disseminate information 
(N*4); and 
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• more assistance generally in interpreting state rules or 
' guidelines (N-2). 

Only five coordinators felt that there were areas in which they would 
like less asssistance. The primary ones mentioned were evaluation and 
parent involvement . 

A sample of 60 districts responded to the question, if there were no 
law requiring states to provide technical assistance or disseminate 
information to LEAs, do you think it is a good idea for your state to do 
thia? All but one answered affirmatively. The smaller districts were 
particularly adamant on this point. Some of them felt at a disadvantage 
due to their small size, since they did not feel that they received as 
much individual attention from their states as larger districts did. 
Others, particularly those far removed from their state's Title I office, 
valued whatever assistance they received, since large travel distances 
meant less personalized contact to begin with. 

It had been hypothesized that states with regional offices would be in 
a better position to provide more frequent technical assistance to their 
districts. While this relationship was not statistically significant, 
perhaps due to the small numbers involved, the importance of meaningful 
regional offices cannot be underestimated. In states where the regional 
offices were an integral part of the Title I organization, most of the 
districts interviewed in the state had glowing praise for the consultants 
in these offices. While some problems with coordination (between regional 
offices and the central office) and incompetent staff were noted, these 
problems were not unique to the regional offices. 

If states encounter reduced budgets in the future, extensions of their 
staff in regional offices around their states — or housed in local univer- 
sities, for example — may be viable altiernatives that states could explore 
to extend their available resources. The use of regional office staff 
would also facilitate more frequent personalized contacts, which have been 
associated with quality management in states. 
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EVALUATION 



Chapter Highlights 

Evaluation, defined broadly, had at least three components given to 
it by the 1978 Title I law and regulations. Districts had to evaluate the 
effectiveness of their programs through use of the Title I evaluation and 
reporting system (TIERS) models, they had to assess their programs over a 
period longer than the school year in which the program operated, and they 
had to demonstrate to their states that evaluation data were used to 
improve programs. The three-tiered administrative structure was apparent 
in these requirements* The federal role was to collect data. in stan- 
dardized formats (through TIERS) for national aggregation and reporting 
purposes;- states were to collect and aggregate dat;a to submit to the 
federal government, but they were also to ensure that 'districts used data 
to improve their programs; districts were to submit data to their SEAs, 
but they also had considerable flexibility in implementing the sustaining 
gains provision. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the eval- 
uation provisions and the regulations on state practices. Because states 
dealt with evaluation in their state responsibilities—for example, they 
included evaluation sections in their applications, made rules on eval- 
uation, monitored districts in the area of evaluation — evaluation was 
included in this study as part or state administrative activities; The 
impact of the evaluation provisions was assessed by obtaining answers to 
the following questions: 

• To what extent did the evaluation provisions affect 
states' administrative practices? 

• What changes were made to their administrative activities 
to implement the evaluation provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
evaluation provisions? 

• Did the evaluation provisions stimulate states to develop 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue to evaluate 
if this activity were not expressly required? 



Some of the study's major findings are: 

• Most states rated the provision on evaluation and the 
Title I law (section 124(g) as having substantial im- 
portance, but fewer than one-half of the states rated the 
sustaining gains provision (section 124(h) as having 
substantial importance. 

• While not all states implemented the sustaining gains 
provision, ^he conducting of such activities tended to be 
associated with the attitude that evaluation was conducted 
for compliance with the law only. 



• States 1 activities in evaluation were affected by their 
attitudes toward the purposes of evaluation (program 
improvement vs. accountability) as well as by the im- 
portance they attached to a federal, state, or local role 
in evaluation. 

• States that were active in helping districts improve 
programs were characterized as having an active 
quality-oriented management style— they made rules to 
help districts improve programs, they monitored actively 
to ensure both compliance and program quality, they 
tended to use more personalized methods of providing 
technical assistance. 

• Data utilization was often difficult, since states 
discovered that the TIERS data were not often useful at 
the local level. Only the more active states, however, 
tried to use TIERS data in a formative way; but they also 
encouraged the use of more general formative measures in 
addition to the sumraative TIERS measures. 

• Despite the problems with TIERS, the states that worked 
hard to improve the quality of their TIERS data must have 
been able to overcome them more successfully. Their 
districts felt that they were much mpre helpful in 
providing evaluation help than the states that conducted 
few quality control activities. 

• Almost all coordinators indicated they would plan to 
continue some sort of evaluation activities even if they 
were no longer requited; and approximately one-third of 
the states indicated a desire to continue using the TIERS 
models. 



While the TIERS models were mandated only since 1978, 19 states opted 
to implement TIERS prior to that time. The states that implemented the 
models early were more likely to plan to continue using the models under 
Chapter 1, even though they are no longer required. A concern held by a 
number of states is over the lack of program accountability now that ED 
will no longer be able to collect nationwide data- through use of TIERS. 
If Congress is not aware of what is happening to Chapter 1 programs, 
stdtes and districts fear that program funds will be cut even further, 
which will result in the demise of the program. 

States, particularly those considering themselves to be nondirective, 
were concerned about whether or not they can mandate use of the models in 
their states if they are not required. Negative reactions from districts 
and state-level policymakers in these states may make continuation of the 
models under Chapter 1 difficult. 

Many states perceived that Chapter 1 lacked a priority for evalu- 
ation. With reduced administrative funds and staff, states may be forced 
to place their limited resources on high priority management tasks, which 
may or may not be evaluation. 
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Introduction 



Concern over the effectiveness of the Title I program began in 1965 
when Senator Robert Kennedy indicated he felt that the failure of dis- 
advantaged students was due to inefficient and disinte seated school 
administrators. The notion of accountability also received federal 
support, suggests McLaughlin (1975), because it was believed that 
(a) evaluation would upgrade local school district practices and lead to a 
remodeling of educational practices; <b) the government's knowledge of 
education in general, and federally funded programs in particular, would 
be increased; and (c) evaluation activities such as data collection and 
analysis were synonymous with rational decisionmaking processes. 

Early nationwide surveys to provide an assessment of Title I impact, 
which began in 1968, proved to be unsatisfactory. Small sample sizes, the 
inability of the states to summarize their districts 1 non-standardized 
reports, and the fact that certain relevant data were not collected at the 
local level contributed to the lack of meaningful findings. 1 

By 1973, it became apparent that clearer guidelines for evaluating 
Title I projects were required. New procedures were needed — ones that 
would lead to the collection of objective data so that rational policy 
decisions could be made about Title I programs. When Title I was auth- 
orized in 1974, Section 151 of the Education Amendments of 1974 (Public 
Law 93-380) was added to address these evaluation concerns. Specifically, 
the law specified that the Commissioner of Education (now Secretary of 
Education) was to (a) develop and publish standards for evaluation of 
program effectiveness, (b) provide to states models for evaluation of 
Title 1 programs that include uniform procedures, and (c) provide such 
technical and other assistance as may be necessary to states to help them 
assist LEAs to implement those evaluation procedures. 

The response to the 1974 mandate was the development of the Title I 
Evaluation and Reporting System, which contained a systematic method of 
collecting and reporting data from Title I projects—districts collected 
data and submitted them to the state, where they were aggregated to 
present a statewide picture of Title I impact before being sent to ED. At 
the federal level, the data would be aggregated from all states and 
augmented with information from other federally funded studies to present 
a nationwide picture of Title I impact ta Congress. The TIERS system, as 
it became known, included not only the evaluation models and accompanying 
reporting forms and instructions but also an extensive support system for 
implementation. One large part of the support system was the estab- 
lishment of regional Title I Technical Assistance Centers (TACs) in 1976 
to 
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A complete discussion of the early evaluation efforts, including TEMPO , 
BELMONT, and other national surveys, is presented in McLaughlin (1975). 
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support the implementation and operation of TIERS. TAC staff were to 
assist states in implementing the model* * and also in building capacity in 
the area of Title I evaluation. TACs were to serve in a supporting role, 
not one Gf supplanting state and district responsibilities in evaluation. 
Cross (1979) indicate? that the strengthening of state and local capa- 
bilities in this area was one of the prime concerns of Congress in writing 
the 1974 Education Amendments. 

This approach was discussed during the 1978 Title I reauthorization 
hearings. In a report on the 1978 Education Amendments, the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor reviewed the results of a recently released 
GAO report that suggested that state and local officials see important 
differences in the types of evidence of program effectiveness that they 
and the federal officials prefer: 

Although State officials view OE program officials as 
being most impressed by standardized norm-referenced test 
results, and local officials view State and OE officials 
in the same manner, State and local officials say that 
they are not most impressed by such results. Local 
officials prefer broader, more diverse information on 
program results than just test scores and they are most 
impressed by improvements in curriculum and instructional 
methods and gains in the affective domain (likes, dis- 
likes, interests, attitudes, motives, etc.). State 
officials are most impressed by results from criter- 
ion-referenced tests... It seems, on the other hand, that 
OE prefers hard objective data on students' cognitive 
improvements... The widespread use of standardized 
riorm-ref erenced tests to evaluate... Title I programs 
indicates that State and local of f icials have more 
frequently based their evaluations on the kinds of 
results they believe would be likely to most impress 
higher level officials than on their own preferences, 
(pp. 51-52) 

Thus, questions about whether it was realistic to have a single reporting 
system serve all federal, state, and local needs were raised by the 
Congressional committee. The 1978 legislation was designed, in part, to 
address this concern in the future. For example, a provision was added 
that ED should consult regularly with state and local administrators as to 
the practicality of ED's plans (Section 183(d)). 

The evaluation provisions of the 1978 law are presented in two 
places. One section (Part D) outlines the responsibilities of federal 
administrators, which essentially includes as Section 183 the former 
provisions (included in Section 151) of the 1974 law. Under Part- A, 
programs operated by LEAs, are two new evaluations provisions. The 
Evaluation provision in Section 124(g) requires districts to (a) adopt 
effective procedures for evaluating their programs, (b) assess the extent 
to which their programs have achieved their goals by including objective 
measurements oyer at least a 12-month period, and (c) use the results from 
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evaluations ia planning for and Improving Title I projects and activ- 
ities. The Sustaining Gaihs provision in Section 124(h) requires that • 
LEAs give due consideration to the inclusion of components designed to 
sustain the achievement of children beyond the school year in which the 
program is conducted. 

The evaluation regulations published on 12 October 1979 provided 
additional guidance on evaluation to states and districts. 2 The regu- 
lations presented in Subpart J included: 

• four standards for evaluation (Section 201.171) — 
representativeness of evaluation findings, reliability 
and validity of evaluation instruments and procedures, 
evaluation procedures that minimize error, and valid 
assessment of achievement gains in reading, language 
arts, and mathematics; 

• general model requirements (Section 201.172;) 

e specific requirements for implementing the three eval- 
uation models (Section 201.173)— norm-referenced model 
(model A), comparison group model (model B), and re- 
gression model (model C); 

• the xisq of alternative models to the three mentioned in 
Section 201.173 (Section 201.174); 

• the frequency of evaluations and sustaining gains asses- 
(, sments; (Section 201.175); 

• reports of evaluation results by LEAs and SEAs (Section 
201.176); and 

• allowable costs for evaluation (Section 201.177) < 

" Two major changes in the new law arid regulation are noted that turned 
out to have an impact on state administration. First, the 1978 law 
permitted districts to conduct evaluations at least once every three 
years; states could opt to collect representative samples of district data 
annually to ensure representativeness and still minimize local reporting 
burdens or they could choose *\total population" sampling^ on an annual 
' basis. Second, while districts were to collect additional information to 
determine whether the achievement gains measured over nine to twelve 
months were sustained over a longer period- of time, the LEAs were not 



2 

The evaluation regulations were reprinted along with the final program 
regulations for Title I when .they were" published on 19 January 1981. 
However, they were made final as noted here in 1979. 
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required to submit the results of these long-term evaluations to their 
SEAs unless requested to do so by them. 

All of the technical and supporting materials produced to help the 
states and districts implement the Title I provisions enlarged the sup- 
porting system of TIERS as it was called. In addition to the law and the 
regulations, TIERS included an Evaluation Policy Manual, a User's Guide to 
the implementation of the system and many papers and monographs on various 
technical evaluation issues. 3 These were diLseminated by ED and through 
use of the TAC network to facilitate the implementation of TIERS. While 
the early years of TIERS implementation focused primarily on how to 
implement the models, states and locals began to request that more at- 
tention be paid to issues of program improvement — how to use the TIERS 
data to improve programs. 

Many books and papers on data utilization appeared during these 
years — some of them stimulated by the increased attention paid to eval- 
uation by the Title I provisions. Data utilization, while the focus of 
the more recent TAC and ED supported evaluation efforts, was found to be 
remarkably difficult to achieve. Reports, such as the recent assessment 
of TIERS (Reisner, Alkin, Boruch, Linn, Millman, 1982), continued to cite 
problems associated with data utilization: "there is increasing concern 
with the degree to which program evaluations have practical utility for 
educational decisionmakers" (p. 46). The comparisons of programs and the 
search by policymakers for sure answers appeared to become less attainable 
(Law, 1982). Some states began to feel that reports of project gains had 
to be moderated by caveats that "the models were not followed correctly/ 
"the gains based on small samples are not valid," "the testing interval 
was nine rather than twelve months." 

While some states clearly applauded the TIERS system because it had 
increase*d and strengthened their own capabilities in the area and in- 
creased their sensitivity to better evaluation procedures, other states 
began to become disillusioned by TIERS , because they began to see forms 
completion As the evaluation focus, not program improvement. While some 
states believed strongly that evaluation results were needed to "save the 
program" in Congress and were willing to spend whatever time it took to 
obtain "clean" or "errorfree" data, others were interested in evaluating 
their programs using more formative and less structured procedures with 
the hope that, by doing so, their evaluations would become more mean- 
ingful. This age-old problem of conflicting evaluation purposes noted by 
Congress in 1977 continued to haunt states and districts. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the eval- 
uation provisions and the regulations on state practices. Because states 
dealt with^e^aluation in their state responsibilities — for example, they 
included- evaluation sections in their applications, made rules on eval- 
uation, monitored districts in the area of evaluation — evaluation was 
included in this study as part of state administrative activities. The 
impact of the evaluation provisions was assessed by obtaining answers to 



3 While the entire policy manual as required by Section 187 of P.L. 
95-561 was never completed, the chapter on. evaluation (Chapter 10' 
Evaluation) was completed and disseminated in 1980. 
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the following questions: 



» To what extent did the evaluation provisions affect 
states 1 administrative practices? 

• What changes were- made to their administrative activities 
to implement the evaluation provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
evaluation provisions? 

• Did the evaluation provisions stimulate states to develop 
practices or materials in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue to evaluate 
if this activity were not expressly required? 

Title I projects operated under the 1978 Title I statute and regu- 
lations until August 1981 when the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act was passed. ECIA kept the intent of Title I but revised ,it to elim- 
inate burdensome and unnecessary paperwork and to free the schools of 
unnecessary federal supervision. In the final regulations for Chapter 1 
passed 29 July 1982, Section 200.54 contains a single provision for 
evaluation: that evaluation must include (a) objective measurements of ' 
educational achievement in basic skills and (b) a determination of whether 
improved performance is sustained over a period of more than one year. It 
is clear from the Summary of Regulatory Provisions in the introduction to 
the regulations that Chapter l's fewer prescriptions extend to the eval- 
uation models, as no particular evaluation models are now required. 

The role given to states or to the Department of Education in the 
area of evaluation under Chapter 1 is not clearly specified. Section 
556(b) requires that "the local educational agency will keep such records 
and provide such information to the State educational agency as may be 
required for fiscal audit and program evaluation (consistent with the 
responsibilities of the State agency under this chapter)," but an unam- 
biguous state role never seems to be defined. Since the federal models 
are no longer required, and since ED is prohibited from requiring them 
under the new law, the former role of ED is also called into question. If 
the models are tiot used, will. ED continue to gather data to submit a 
report to Congress? How will the program stay accountable to federal 
policymakers? If the federal requirements are lessened, will states fill 
the void with new approaches to evaluation? 

These were some of the issues that emerged early when data collection 
began. Thus, the last part of the evaluation section of the interview, 
namely the theoretical question of states 1 evaluation practices under a 
less prescriptive law, took on added significance. 

This chapter summarizes the findings of the State Management Prac- 
tices Study to the five questions listed above. Also included in this 
discussion are states 1 preliminary views of the impact of Chapter 1 on 
their future evaluation activities. The chapter concludes with opinions 
of a sample of districts to their states 1 evaluation efforts. 

* 
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Implementation 



Evaluation in its broadest interpretation is considered by all states 
to be an extremely valuable function, although they disagree about what 
functions evaluation is supposed to serve. This first section will begin 
by discussing what important functions evaluation serves and by presenting 
the resources available to states to conduct their evaluations. Finally, 
the interrelationship of attitudes and resources on states' administrative 
evaluation practices will be discussed. 

Important Functions Served by Evaluation 

Even though evaluation activities have been part of Title I program 
management at the local level since the program's inception in 1965, and 
at the stata and federal levels since 1964, state Title I coordinators 
have widely differing views on what purposes the role of evaluation plays 
in the program. At one extreme, states feel that the sole purpose of 
evaluation is for accountability to the federal sponsors or to other 
state-level officials. Comments typically made by coordinators in these 
states include: 



Evaluation serves only to report to federal and state 
legislatures . 

Getting nationally aggregatable data is important. 

We use the Title I evaluation and reporting system for 
national accountability reasons. This system also 
fosters development of strong evaluation designs. 

While the evaluation requirements may stimulate some 
interaction between evaluation and project planning at 
the local level, we evaluate primarily to meet the 
purposes of the law. 

Evaluation is necessary for program accountability — 
are Title I programs really effective? 



On the other hand, some states feel that evaluation plays an important 
role by serving as a gbod management tool for identifying problems in 
programs and then stimulating changes to improve local programs. For 
these states, data uses at the state and local levels for program im- 
provement are the important purposes of evaluation. Comments made by 
coordinators in these states include: 



Program improvement is the sole purpose of evaluation. 

Evaluation serves to integrate evaluation with pro-gram 
design at the local level. 

Evaluation indicates a need for technical assistance - 
Data are used to create a state profile to see how 



effective the programs are. 
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Evaluation highlights problems in programs that we can 
help locals solve. 



A large number of states felt strongly that evaluation had a dual pur- 
pose — program improvement as well as accountability. This attitude was, 
perhaps, best expressed by one coordinator who said: 

Evaluation is essential. You can 1 t talk about ef- 
fective instruction without first dealing with eval- 
uation: Product and process are interdependent- • • 
Since the state is the guardian of the public trust, 
evaluation is for accountability purposes also, 

A listing of the primary purposes for evaluation that were mentioned v 
by the Title I coordinators is presented in Table 1. 



Table 1 

Important Functions Served by Evaluation 

Number of 

„ Purpose States Reporting 

improves programs 24 
Necessary for program accountability/ 22 

/ 

Good management tool; identifies problems 16 

Stimulates link between evaluation and 

program planning 13 

Develop support base for Title I among parents, 

teachers, school board, others 11 

Provides objective means for assessing 

programs, pupils, or teachers 9 

Valid data obtained from use of TIERS can be used 

in federal, state, local aggregations 6 

Primarily compliance with the law 5 

Provides need for technical assistance 4 

Fostets development of strong evaluation designs 3 

Other: 

• Basis for research and Ph.D. theses 3 

• Evaluation is broader in scope to include 

planning and decisionmaking in all areas 3 

• Evaluation serves no important functions 
as it is currently implemented; it should 

but it doesn f t 3 
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The interrelationships among the important functions given to eval- 
uation are shown in Table 2. 

From Table 2 several trends are evident; 

• Compliance-type attitudes ave inversely related to 
program improvement-type altitudes, such as evaluation 

' is important as a good management tool to improve 
programs. 

• Compliance-type attitudes are not related to attitudes 
that hold that evaluation primarily serves account- 
ability purposes. Compliance-type attitudes are 
correlated with the attitudes that evaluation provides 
an objective means for assessment purposes. 

• Accountability attitudes are strongly correlated with 
- the attitude that evaluation helps develop a support 

base for Title I among its beneficiaries and its 
constituents. 

• Several pairings of attitudes correlate highly with 
the attitude that evaluation is a good management 
tool. While attitudes that evaluation provides a link 
with program planning, improves programs, and provides 
a need for technical assistance are correlated with 
the attitude that evaluation is a good management 
tool, they are not correlated with each other. 

Thus, these data offer support for the idea that states might be 
classified on the basis of their feelings about the importance of eval- 
uation. Seven states were then classified as having compli- 
ance/accountability attitudes; the coordinators from these states felt 
that evaluation served no other function than to meet the requirements of 
the law, which in some cases, was also interpreted to mean national (or 
state) accountability. Seventeen states were classified as having program 
improvement attitudes; the coordinators from these states felt strongly 
that using data to trouble shoot, to link evaluation with program plan- 
ning — all for program improvement — was the primary goal for evaluation. 
The last group, consisting of 23 states, was classified as having both 
compliance/accountability and program improvement attitudes. 

It was expected that, especially for this latter group of states, the 
feelings about the importance of using good quality data to make manage- 
ment decisions might be in evidence. One relationship that is striking . 
because of its absence in Table 2 is, in fact, a strong relationship 
between the importance of having good quality data and the importance af 
using these data to make management decisions regarding changes to improve 
programs. It was thought that states would feel that the valid data 
obtained from the use of TIERS would enable them and their districts to 
make more accurate judgments about their programs than they were able to 
make prior to TIERS. It is evident from Table 2 that few relationships 
exist between item 5 and the other data uses variables (valid data used 
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Table 2 

Interrelationships among Evaluation Functions 

Tetrachofic Correlations 





* 

■ 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


1. 


Primarily Compliance 
















2. 


Support Base 


-.277 














3. 


Accountability 


•-.071 


.654 












4. 


Strong Designs 


.158 


.168 


.276 










5. 


Valid Data in Aggregations 


-.067 


-.123 


.077 


.111 








6. 


Link with Program Planning 


-.120 


.017 


.026 


.100 


.120 






7. 


Objective Assessments 


. 381 


-.005 


-.008 


-.033 


.298 


-.364 




8. 


Improve Programs 


-.599 


-.237 


-.228 


-.201 


.268 


.094 


-.079 


9. 


Good Management Tool 


-.420 


.076 


.116 


.010 


.011 


.438 


-.209 


10. 


Need for Technical Assistance 


.066 


.045 


.069 


.227 


.276 


-.264 


.125 



Correlations of approximately .4 cr greater are statistically significant at the p * .05 level. 
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in aggregations), such as items 7 (objective assessments), 8 (improve 
programs), or 10 (provide need for technical assistance). 

This apparent lack of relationship may be due, in part, to states' 
differing philosophies about what the federal, state, and local roles 
should be in the area of evaluation. The issue of where the ^Pos- 
sibility for evaluation should lie-- whether it should be dictated by 
federal mandate or by local state or district option— was a prominent 
theme among the interviews. What Table 2 does not reflect is this phil- 
osophical undercurrent, which cuts across all of the attitudes toward 
evaluation. Some examples will be presented to illustrate the complexity 
of the feelings expressed about evaluation. 

One state coordinator who indicated primarily compliance attitudes 

said: 

We use Model Al predominantly to evaluate Title I 
programs in the state. There is not a lot of en- 
couragement from us to do formative evaluations, so 
most districts limit their evaluations also to use of 
Model Al. We have not followed up on the sustaining 
gains requirement at all, because there were not 
enough "teeth 11 in the federal requirement to drive 
state action. W^ at the state level do not have hny 
activities in thef area of using data to improve 
programs. While some LEAs have gone beyond TIERS 
without much encouragement from us, most LEAs are 
evaluating because it is a formal requirement. I like 
the evaluation provisions — TIERS has enabled us to get 
nationally aggregatable data, which is extremely 
important . 

This state coordinator apparently liked the federal mandate of the eval- 
uation models; he did not resent them as he felt his state role of pro- 
viding data summaries for national aggregation was f acilititated. While 
districts could do other evaluation activities if they so chose, the 
primary thrust of the state effort was to collect Model Al data. 

A state labeled as having both program improvement and compliance/ 
accountability attitudes presents a different picture-one in which there 
is resentment towards the federal role in evaluation but still recognition 
of both accountability and program improvement purposes. This coordinator 
strongly expressed his views as follows: 

Evaluation as it exists today serves to satisfy 
Congress only. All of the evaluation requirements are 
stupid— when you ask districts to do stupid things, 
you lose credibility. While accountability is im- 
portant, I would leave it up to the states to develop 
a scheme that shows the schools what progress they are 
making. Evaluation is a tool for management. The 
pretest and posttest scores aren't the most important 
part— what happens in between is. Now we 
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have the tail wagging the dog. We should focus on the 
. day-to-day evaluation of pupil progress. We should use 

state or district norms — not national norms-- because 
they don't fit our state. 

Two state coordinators expressing primarily program improvement 
attitudes expressed their views this way: 

Evaluation has been required for the man higher up. 
This is wrong. Evaluation should be only a local 
(district) concern* The focus should be on assessing 
and meeting needs a-t the local level. The current 
evaluation requirements are rediculous. All you need 
is a requirement that districts must have an eval- 
uation plan. Leave the details to the district. 

Evaluation serves no important purposes the way it has 
been implemented. We spend a lot of time and effort 
to prepare our evaluation reports, and what use do the 
feds make of it? Evaluation is a very important, 
useful,' and valuable function for improving programs. 
We try to encourage our districts to be active in the 
area of evaluation, and we encourage them to use 
programs that appear to be more productive. I would 
eliminate the annual reporting of data to ED and. would 
like to see evaluation be more of a local option for 
states and districts. 

While these two program improvement-attitude states espoused local 
control feelings, many other program improvement-attitude states did not. 
Recognition of federal, state, and local roles in evaluation was expressed 
this way: 

Evaluation ijs a state responsibility. The feds put 
the mandate in the law for us to carry out: we have 
to collect the information, put it in reports, and 
send it to ED. TIERS is the best thing that happened 
to us as far as evaluation goes — we had not had much 
help on evaluation before this. Too often evaluation 
is not used to improve programs. We bring evaluation 
results to the attention of some LEAs that have 
changed thei*: programs as a result. The imple- 
mentation of a sound evaluation system at the LEA 
level, namely TIERS, has given us data that we can 
have some reasonable confidence in. In this area, we 
have made more progress since 1978 than we did from 
1965 to 1978. While NCE gains may be of little use to 
LEAs, we urge LEAs to collect additional data that 
they also use in the evaluation process. We review 
evaluation data with our districts and encourage them 
to improve in areas of need. 
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These comments are also indicative of another major theme running 
throughout the interviews— namely the issue of quality control. In other 
words, TIERS, including its support network of ED and the TACs, has 
provided states with procedures and guidelines, which, if corrf*' tly 
followed, were designed to lead to the receipt of relatively valid data 
that can be used for decisionmaking. The modifier "relatively" is used, 
because, as documented by Linn (Reisner , Alkin, Boruch, Linn, and Millman, 
1982) in his assessment of the technical qualities of TIERS, it is dif- 
ficult for even a "correct" usage of the TIERS models to identify small 
achievement gains when projects Wve small numbers of participants. What 
is generally evident from the interview comments is differing amounts of 
concern for quality control issues. Some states make efforts to improve 
the quality of their data, because they see an 'increased value to more 
valid data to both them and their districts in the area of decision- 
making. Others make efforts to improve the quality of their data, because 
they view compliance with these procedures in the same way as they view 
their complying with the other federal requirements. 

Throughout the remainder of this chapter on evaluation, efforts are 
made to examine states' evaluation activities as a function of their 
attitudes about evaluation. The findings will be influenced by the two 
issues raised here. Thus, it should be kept in m}nd that attitudes toward 
the evaluation models reflect the larger issue of whether evaluation is a 
legitimate federal concern, as well as states' desires to use (or not use) 
valid <fata to make programmatic decisions. States' decisions to follow 
the federal mandate on evaluation— including the models— are strongly 
affected by their attitudes toward evaluation and by their view of their 
own role in evaluation. In the next section, the resources available to 
states to help them conduct evaluations will be presented, followed by a 
discussion of other attitudinal factors that might affect states' eval- 
uation activities. The section will end with a discussion of what in- 
fluences all of these variables have on state evaluation activities. 

Resources Available for Evaluation 

While the amount of dollar resources available for state admin- 
istration has not played a very strong role in discussions of how states 
carried out their responsibilities discussed previously, the amount of 
Title I funds available to states does play an important role in dis- 
cussions of evaluation. In the simplest interpretation, greater dollar 
resources can buy more staff and buy staff with more specialized ex- 
pertise. It can also buy the use of computers, which may be important not 
only in reducing the time and effort needed to prepare statewide summaries 
of achievement data but also in enabling sophisticated quality control 
checks to be made on the data that would not be possible otherwise. It is 
therefore not surprising that the choice of evaluator in each state is 
significantly related to the amount of resources available to each state. 
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Evaluation Staffing Patterns 



In 21 states, a specific staff person(s) from the Title I unit was 
designated to handle all evaluation-related activities. This individual 
did not necessarily spend all of his or her time dn evaluation. In these 
cases, the individual also conducted other Title I administrative activ- 
ities, such as monitoring and reviewing applications. ^ In 11 states, 
evaluation was assigned to a specialized research or evaluation unit 
within the state department. In 21 states, 1 the Title I coordinator 
handled evaluation along with help from his or her staff. Only three 
states reported other staffing configurations: two relied on outside 
contractors to carry out their evaluation responsibility, and one state 
assigned to, each Title I consultant the responsibility of handling eval- 
uation activities for his or her districts. * 

The states that have a specialized unit responsible for evaluation 
can be characterized as large on many in the allocation, population, and 
staffing variables examined. For example, they have large amounts of 
dollar resources — both in terms of Title I allocations, including amounts 
for state administration and large amounts of total state educational 
revenues. They are also the most populous states having the greatest 
population density and most numbers of LEAs. While this group of ^cates 
did not differ from the others in terms of the numbers of professxonal 
staff working in the central state Title I office, they had access to a 
great number of other professionals who can assist them in their evil- 
uation efforts (average * 24.4) — staff from regional offices and inde- 
pendent evaluation consultants in addition to the staff from the spec- 
ialized evaluation units. States in which the Title I coordinators and 
their staff handle evaluation are the smallest in terms of the allocation, 
population and size, and staffing (average «'9.7) variables just men- 
tioned; and the states with a staff person designated to handle evaluation 
are intermediate between these two groups on all of these variables. 
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4 The number of states having only part-time evaluators was not 

collected. 

5 The exact numbers of states in each of these categories were accurate 
at the time the data were collected. However, shortly before and just 
after the data were collected, several states indicated plans to modify 
their staffing. Several reasons were apparent .to explain these chan- 
ges. First, when states realized that the amounts available for state 
administration were decreased to 1.04 percent instead of the allotted 
1.5 percent due to recisions in Title I budgets, some states planned to 
eliminate the use of outside contractors, the use of .other research 
units or specialized staff in favor of conducting the evaluation in- 
house. In at least two other states, the coordinators indicated that 
they planned to reduce staff or were forced to eliminate a subcontractor 
due to events that transpired within the state agency that had nothing 
to do with the Title I resources available to them. 
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Frequency of Evaluations 

The frequency with which evaluations were conducted was hypothesized 
to be an indirect outcome of the available resources for evaluation. That 
is, fewer staff and dollar resources might result in greater use of the 
three-year evaluation cycle, while additional resources might facilitate 

use of annual evaluations. » 

* ► 

While the presence of Regional offices was not related to evaluation 
frequency, the staffing pattfern was as shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 ^ 

Frequency of Evaluation as a . " 
Function of Evaluation Staff 

Evaluation Frequency 

Evaluation Staff Annual Three-year -Cycle 

Title I Coordinators 10 4 

Staff Person 11 10 

Evaluation Unit 5 6 

Other 2 1 



It is significant that use of annual evaluations is associated with 
designation of Title I coordinators as handlers of evaluation, since this 
group typically has fewer staff and dollar resources than the other groups. 

Use of Computers 

All but nine states reported using computers to help thera complete 
their evaluation activities. The use of computers as a function of 
staffing is shown in Table 4. 



Table 4 

Use of Computers in Evaluation as a 
Function of Evaluation Staff 

Use of Computers 
Evaluation Staff No Yes^ 

Title I coordinator 4 1° 

Staff Person 5 16 

Evaluation Unit 0 U 

Other 0 3 
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As evident from the table, all of the states with evaluation units re- 
ported using the computer to help in evaluation. 



Of the thirteen states receiving the minimum amounts for state 
administration ($225,000), five of them reported not using computers in 
evaluation, and four of these had evaluation managed by Title I coordi- 
nators with help from their staff. The remaining four states had moderate 
to large amounts of administrative funds ($600,000 to $1,000,000) and 
larger staffs. 

Thus, the states not using computers in evaluation tended to be small 
in terms of staffing and dollar resources available to them. 

Presence of computers did not appear to be related to time of im- 
plementation of TIERS, since computer use was divided evenly among those 
states that reported implementing TIERS prior to 1978 and among those 
states reporting implementation after 1978. 

Access to Assistance Provided by Regional Offices 

% Seventeen states reported having regional offices. The number of 
states reporting offices is shown in Table 5 as a function of staffing. 



Table 5 

Regional Offices as*** 
Function of Evaluation 'Staff 

Presence ofj Regional Offices 
Evaluation Staff No x Ye£ 

Title I Coordinator * 12 2 

Staff Person 

Evaluation Unit 

Other 



10 

7 



11 

4 



/ 

It was hypothesized that presence of regional offices in a state 
would facilitate the process of providing evaluation assistance to LEAs. 
The 1 * data from Table 4 suggest that, if this hypothesis is borrte out by the 
data, the states having evaluation units, or designated staff persons 
'managing evaluation have a greater chance of being more active in helping 
tlifelr districts implement the evaluation provisions and in providing 
evalb^tion assistance to them. Whije this hypothesis will be explored in 
depth rti the last section of this chapter, it appears that the presence of 
regional offices doeS contribute to increased levels of particular eval- 
uation activities and that staffing patterns also tend to be associated 
with differing levels of particular evaluation activities. 
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Specifically, more often than not, states in which Title I coordi- 
nators are given responsibility for evaluation tend' to be less active than 
other states with more differentiated staffing patterns. 



Use of Other Resources 

If level of evaluation activity differs as a function of evaluation 
staff,. that is,, resources, the question was raised as to whether these 
states with fewer resources might take greater advantage *of other^re- ^ 
sources 'provided to them that do not depend on state agency organizations 
or on Title I administrative funds. Two types of resources are examined 
here: the use of TACs arid the use of evaluation materials provided by ED, 
federal contractors, or other states. 

* 

A variable was created that* reflected the number of ways states 
indicated that their TACs had helped them: for example, to implement the. 
evaluation models, to improve programs, to implement the sustaining gains 
provisions, and so on. TAC usage ah measured by the variable ranged from 
0 to 4. "Low" TAC use was subsequently defined as a scora of 2 or le^s; 
"high" TAC use was defined as a score of 3 or more. 

It was hypothesized that states with small staffs, especially ones 
that may not be specialized in evaluation, might be : more likely to utilize 
TAC services than those with larger, more technically sophisticated 
staff. r >Jhile the extent of TAC use was not related to any of the staffing 
or allocation variables discussed .here, there was a tendency for the 
greater users of TAC services to have fewer SMSAs with populations over 
25,000 and over 100,000. While TAC use did not vary as a function' of 
presence of regional offices, there was a tendency for more of the group 
of Title I coordinators to be greater users of TAC services as shown in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 

Use of TAC Services as a 
Function of Evaluation Staff 



Evaluation Staf 



Title I Coordinator 



Staff Terson 



EvaluatiQn Unit 
Other 




TAC Use 



Low 


High 


5 


9 


10 


11 


8 


3 


2 


1 



Coordinators were not as likely to avail themselves of materials that 
were produced by 1 other sources. Use of several types of evaluation 
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materials vas examined — use of the Policy Manual, User's Guide, RMC 
Technical Papers on the TIERS system, TAC-produced materials, and mater- 
ials produced by other federal, state, and local sources. As shown in 
Table 7, states having staff persons designated to handle the evaluation 
responsibility were more likely to utilize these other materials. 



Table 7 

Use of Other Evaluation Materials as a 
"'unction of Evaluation Staff 

" Number of Other 
Resources Reported 
Evaluation Staff 0-3 4-5 

Title I Coordinator 7 7 

Staff Person 7 1% 

Evaluation Unit ' 7 4 

Other ,30 



Use of these other materials did not relate to presence of regional 
offices. 

Summary - 

It is apparent that greater dollar resources available to states may 
enable them to purchase more staff and to use computers more to assist in 
their evaluation efforts. The larger states also tended to have regional 
offices, which are available to facilitate their work with districts. 

While the states with fewer resources were expected to utilize other 
resources nore to compensate for their smaller or less technical staffs, 
the data only slightly supported this notion in terms of TAG use. An 
interesting observation, namely that states with fewer resources tended to 
conduct annual evaluations, might tend to corroborate the idea of com- 
pensation: states requiring districts to evaluate annually might have to 
spend less time assisting districts to conduct the evaluations (which may 
require larger staffs). Greater time may be spent by these strtes in 
processing the data received, which may not be dependent on having large 
numbers of staff or travel funds or regional offices. 

Other Factors that May Affect Evaluation Activities 

Evaluation practices were also examined as a function of two other 
factors: (a) the importance placed by the coordinators on the evaluation 
provisions included in P.L. 95-561, and (b) the percentage of time 
reported by the coordinators that was spent irr evaluation activities. 
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Importance Ratings 



Coordinators were asked whether the evaluation provisions contained in 
Section 124(g) and the sustaining gains provision included in Sec-^ 
tion 124(h) were of "little or no," "moderate," or of "substantial" 
importance in meeting the purposes of the Title I law. While most^of the 
coordinators (N - 38) rated the provision on evaluation as having "sub- 
stantial" importance, fewer than one-half of them (N - 19) rated the 
sustaining gains provision as having "substantial" importance in meeting 
the purposes of the Title I law. It was hypothesized that states giving 
higher importance ratings to evaluation, especially to the sustaining 
gains provision, would be more likely to be active in the area of eval- 
uation than states that felt evaluation was of "little or no" importance. 

While this notion is perhaps, simplistic, some evidence exists to 
support the idea (see further discussion in the next section of this 
chapter). Table 8 illustrates this point by presenting the number of 
sustaining gains activities reported by states as a function of the 
importance placed on the provision. 



Table 8 



Number of Sustaining Gains 
Function of 


Activities 
Importance 3 


Reported as 


a 


Importance of f 
Sustaining Gains 

Little or No Importance 


Number of Sustaining 
Activities Reported 
0 1 


Gains 

2 


3 


2 * 


5 


Moderate Importance 


1 


7 


9 


Substantial Importance 


2 


9 


8 



a Data from three states are missing. 



As suggested by Table 8, a greater proportion or states rating the sus- 
taining gains provision as having "moderate" or "substantial" importance 
tended to report no activity in this area. 

Another way in which importance of evaluation was examined was as a 
function of staffing configuration. If states designated staff persons or 
evaluation units to handle evaluation, it was hypothesized that they might 
rate the evaluation provision in Section 124(g) as being of, higher im- 
portance than those that chose not to specialize the evaluation respons- 
ibility. This relationship is presented in Table 9. 
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Table 9 

Relationship between Evaluation Staffing and 
Importance Ratings 3 

Importance Rating for 
Evaluation Provision 
Evaluation Staff Little or No Moderate Substantial 

Title I Coordinator 0 4 10 

Staff Person 1 3 16 

Evaluation Unit 0 0 10 

Other 0 1 2 



a Data from two states are missing. 



While most coordinators tended to rate the provision as having substantial 
importance, it is significant to note that those states with evaluation 
units and the two other states having outside contractors conduct eval- 
uations all rated evaluation as having substantial importance. 

Time Spent in Evaluation Activities 

The Title I coordinators were asked how much time they and their 
staffs actually spent in evaluation-related activities across all of their 
state responsibilities, such as approving applications, monitoring, 
providing technical assistance, and so on. They were also queried about 
how much time they would like to spend on evaluation. Overall, state 
staffs spent about 15 percent of all staff time on conducting evaluation 
activities. While the percentages of time reported decreased as a func- 
tion of the staffing pattern, namely less time was reported when the 
evaluation functions were farther removed from the Title I unit, these 
differences may not be real but due to a lack of knowledge on the part of 
the coordinators about how much time these other individuals actually 
spend on evaluation activities. 

It was hypothesized that states conducting more activities to improve 
the quality of their data might be more likely to report spending more 
time on evaluation. A rating of quality control was constructed that was 
based on the extent to which states followed the guidelines of the models 
trained their . districts on how to implement TIERS, and the extent to which 
the states checked their statewide summaries for errors in computation, 
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score conversions, and so on prior to submission to ED. This rating was 
obtained from a combination of sources—a review of TAC reports, ED review 
reports, in addition to the interview data collected as part of this 
study. The amount of time spent as a function of these ratings is shown 
in Table 10. 



Table 10 

Time Spent in Evaluation as a 
Function of tTuraber of Quality Control Activities 

Median 

Percentage of Time Reported 
Quality Control Rating Actual Ideal 

Low 10.0 15 -° 

High 15.0 15.0 



While the states rated as paying more attention to quality control activ- 
ities also tended to spend more time on evaluation, it is interesting that 
these states tended, on the average, to be satisfied with the greater 
amount of time spent. The states receiving low ratings tended to report 
wanting to spend more time on evaluation activities than they have in the 
past. 

An examination of the ratings by the amount of time spent by each type 
of evaluator shows that the Title I coordinators receiving high ratings in 
the area of quality control were reporting that they spent approximately 
20 percent of their staff time on evaluation. These states indicated that 
they would like to spend less time on evaluation in the future. This was 
the only staffing group that wanted to spend less time on evaluation 
activities in the future. Since these coordinators, as a group, also 
tended to evaluate annually, the greater amounts of time reported might be 
lessened if they opted to evaluate using a three-year cycle. Frequency of 
evaluation was considered to be an indirect measure of evaluation im- 
portance, since fewer resources available to states might have made 
adoption of a three-year evaluation cycle quite attractive. 

Another indirect measure of evaluation importance was onset of TIERS 
implementation. Implementation of the models was considered controversial 
•as noted initially in this section, in that it represented federal in- 
volvement in the area of evaluation, which was not universally accepted by 
all states* Thus, this fact must be taken into consideration when 
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\ evaluation practices are interrelated with this measure* Another factor 
\ that' may have delayed implementation is lack of resources. If states 
\perceived that implementation of TIERS needed many staff and greater 
Computer resources, only those with existing resources may have attempted 
^implement the system before it was actually required. In othei^words, 
implementing TIERS only after its mandate in 1978 may be due not to^T^ 
perdeived low importance of evaluation but to a perceived unimportance of 
federal involvement and to fewer resources. 
\ 

An\examination of the onset of TIERS implementation as a function of 
evaluation staff is shown in Table 11. As evident from this table, 
Title I Coordinators tended to implement TIERS only after its mandate in 
1978. Since the coordinators generally had fewer resources and tended to 
favor nonfederal involvement, the major reasons for a later implementation 
are difficult to determine. 



Table 11 

Onset of TIERS Implementation as a Function 
of Evaluation Staff 3 



Evaluation Staff 
Title I Coordinator 
Staff Person 
Evaluation Unit 
Other 



Onset of TIERS Implementation 
Pre 1978 Post 1978 

5 9 

8 9 

4 5 

2 0 



a Data from seven states are missingi 



Summary 

Two other factors that are known to influence state evaluation 
activities were introduced: the importance placed on the evaluation 
provisions and the percentage of time spent in conducting evaluation 
activities. These factors will be examined again in the next section of 
this chapter, when specific evaluation activities are discussed. 
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Interrelationship of Resources and Attitudes on State Evalu ation Practices 

Because attitudes— whether\t>ositive or negative—toward program 
improvement were so pervasive, ^lis theme was selected as the focus for 
the discussion of evaluation practices. The discussion in this section 
will be organized around four major questions: 

• What resources and activities differentiate states with 
an attitude of compliance/accountability from those 
having program improvement attitudes? 

• What factors differentiate states with emphasis on 
improving the quality of their data from those that do 
not? 

• What factors affect the extent to which states use data 
to improve programs? 

• What factors affect the extent to which states help 
districts examine gains sustained over time? 

Program Improvement vs. Compliance Attitudes 

The belief that evaluation serves primarily program improvement 
purposes was not shared equally by all evaluation staff as shown in 
Table 12. 



Table 12 

Program Improvement /Compliance Attitudes 
as a Function of Evaluation Staffing Patterns 



Evaluation Staff 





Title I 


Staff 


Research 




Attitude 


Coordinator 


Person 


Unit 


Other 


Program Improvement 


5 


6 


2 


'3 


Both 


8 


11 


4 


0 


Compliance/ Accountability 


i_ 


2 


4 


0 



a Data from three states are missing. 
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As shown in the table, the states in which the Title I coordinators and 
staff persons were managing evaluation tended to favor both program 
improvement and accountability attitudes, while those with research units 
tended to report strong feelings that evaluation was to serve national 
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accountability first, or to meet the requirements of the law, and only 
then was program improvement considered • In fact, three of the five 
states expressing the strongest views that evaluation was only important 
in meeting the requirements of the law were in the group of states re- 
porting use of research units to conduct evaluation. 

Several reasons may exist to account for the extreme compliance, or 
perhaps anti-program improvement attitudes expressed by the research 
units. First, to implement TIERS well, states felt that much emphasis 
must be placed on better testing procedures and tighter quality control. 
These activities may' take so much time that not enough time is left to 
devote to program improvement. One state that felt strongly that the 
purpose of evaluation was. to meet the requirements of the law proudly 
indicated that all of its LEAs had adopted the models and were evaluating 
in a manner consistent with TIERS, that their testing procedures were 
better, and that their data were of better quality. However, this same 
coordinator also admitted that he felt the entire TIERS operation removed 
all flexibility from evaluation practices. In his words, 

We spend so much time filling out forms we can't do any 
real evaluation activities. 

Despite the fact that his evaluation unit (as opposed to his immediate 
staff) aggregated all of the data and did all of the needed quality 
control checks, it was still his responsibility to ensure that the dis- 
tricts implemented the provisions correctly. 

What is interesting about the comments of this state and the four 
others that expressed so much of a compliance attitude is that all of them 
but one received the lowest rating on activities carried out to ensure 
quality control. Thus, while these coordinators were expressing concerns 
over the amount of time necessary to do a good job at implementing TIERS* r 
the independent ratings of their efforts on this area do not support these 
attitudes. 

Another reason why the coordinators in states with research units may 
be expressing such compliance attitudes may be the fact that, since* they 
began implementing TIERS prior to 1978, they have been unable to interest 
their districts in any program improvement activities. In the words of 
this coordinator: 

Time and money have been spent on evaluation since 1978, 
yet schools don't use the data much to improve programs. 
The programs generally stay the same every year. NCEs 
are hard to figure out; people don't know what they mean. 

Since program improvement activities were not popular in that state, the 
coordinator, perhaps out of frustration, appeared to have adopted a 
compliance philosophy. 

The seven coordinators characterized as having compliance evaluation 
attitudes in general are striking as a group, because they were not at all 
active in the area of evaluation, despite the fact that all but one rated 
evaluation (Section 124(g)) as having substantial importance. For 
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example, a high proportion of them did not encourage their districts to 
conduct program improvement activities, nor did any of them conduct many 
activities to help their districts imjrove programs. They did not conduct 
or encourage 4ny use of formative evaluations, nor did they iry to use 
TIERS in a formative way. They did not change their evaluation procedures 
after 1978 to emphasize better quality control or better testing pro- 
cedures nor did they report making their evaluation systems more stan- 
dardized or computerized as a result of the 1978 mandate, despite the fact 
that most of them only implemented TIERS after 1978. 'They were not at all 
likely to report using the TAC to help districts improve programs or to 
implement sustaining gains activities, despite the fact that they tended 
to be somewhat active in the area of sustaining gains. Approximately 
one-half of them felt that such activities should be left up to the 
districts. They also did not report using the application approval or the 
monitoring processes to ensure that districts implemented these activ- 
ities. Despite the lack of evaluation activities, these coordinators 
seemed satisfied with the amount of time spent on evaluation. 

While the compliance attitude group tended to be inactive in almost 
all areas of evaluation, the group expressing both program improvement and 
accountability attitudes tended to be the most active 'group. Comparisons 
on a few key variables are shown in Table 13. Basically, all of these 
coordinators encouraged their districts to use data to improve programs 
and were extremely active in this area themselves, they encouraged for- 
mative evaluations and tried to use TIERS in a formative way, they em- 
phasized quality control and good testing procedures, they tended to 
implement TIERS prior to 1978, and they actively used the TAC to help 
their districts improve programs. They also used both the application 
approval and monitoring processes to ensure that districts meet their 
requirements. While they tended as a group to be split between high 
levels of activity in the area of sustaining gains and no to minimal 
activities in the area, they were active users of TAC services in this 
area. While they were generally positive about both a state and a federal 
role in evaluation, they expressed some frustration over the fact that the 
TIERS data may not be useful at the local levels. This feeling may have 
led, in part, to their dissatisfaction with the amount of time that they 
spent on evaluation; the group generally wanted to spend less time on 
evaluation in the future. Despite the fact that they tended to evaluate 
using a threeryear cycle, the complex sampling plans that were drawn up 
and followed coupled with training of the districts that ale next to 
submit data plus aggregating the data previously collected all are in- 
tensive activities that require muctf time and effort on the part of the 
coordinators. 

What is surprising from Table 13 is that the program improvement 
emphasis states are a mixture of activity levels. While they tended to 
encourage their districts to use data to improve programs, they did not 
actively engage in ma>ny state-level activities in this area, nor did they 
rely on the TAC to assist in this area. While they were active in encour- 
aging formative evaluations, they are not likely to report using TIERS 
data in a formative way, because they feel that TIERS data are not useful 
at the local levels. They tended to implement TIERS after the 1978 
mandate and indicated they would like to spend more time on evaluation in 
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table 13 



Relat lonstilpfl between Program Improvement/Compliance Attitudes and Evaluation Activities 



Attitude 


Encourages 
Data Uses 
No Yes 


Number of 
State-level 
Data Uses 
Act Ivltles 
Low High 


Use of Mon- 
itoring or 
Appl. Appr. 
to Ensure 
Data Uses 
No YeS 


Use of TAC 
to help 
Using Data 
No Yes 


Onset of 
TIERS Imple- 
mentu t ion 
Pre78 Post 78 


Emphasis on 
Quality Con- 
trol /Good 
Testing 
No Yes 


Use of 
Formative 
Evaluat Ions 
No Yes 


Use of 
TIERS Data 
in Forma- 
tive Way 
No Yea 


TIERS Data 
Not Useful 
at Local 
Levels 
No Yes 


Number of 

State-Level 

Sustaining 

Gains 

Activities 

0 12 


Use of TAC 
to Help 
Sustaining 
Gains 

No Yes 


Program 
Improvement 


2 


14 


14 


2 


8 


8 


13 3 


4 9 


14 


2 


4 


12 


15 


I 


13 


3 


I 6 


9 


13 3 


Both 


0 


23 


7 


. 16 


8 


15 


15 8 


13 8 


10 


13 


7 


16 


18 


5 


19 


4 


5 7 


11 


J5 8 


Compl lance/ 
Account a - 
blU ty 


4 


3 


6 


1 


6 


1 


7 0 


2 5 


5 


2 


6 


1 


7 


0 


7 


0 


1 5 


1 


7 0 
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the future. Despite the apparent strong negative feelings toward use of 
the models and the lack of emphasis on quality control and good testing 
procedures, they were not any less likely to engage in activities to 
improve the quality of their data than those with more positive feelings. 

What is surprising about the description of the program improvement 
emphasis states is the high positive feelings about the use of data to 
improve programs but the lack of follow- through in this area. Not only 
did these states tend not to be active in evaluation, but they were less 
active generally considering their other management responsibilities. For 
example, these states made very few rules in general, and made very few 
rules to Help districts design quality programs in particular. When they 
did make rules, a large proportion of them tended to make rules solely in 
response to federal requests. These states tended not to monitor actively 
for quality of service— in fact, monitoring for most of this group was 
primarily for compliance purposes. This group also did not feel that 
monitoring leads to improvement in program quality. From the earlier 
discussions, one might expect that lower levels Of monitoring for quality 
of service are also associated with lower levels of technical assistance. 
This is, in fact, the case here: the group of program improvement states 
is evenly split on reports of conducting workshops, statewide workshops, 
or working directly with LEAs . Since parent involvement activities and 
attitudes have been positively related to certain technical assistance 
activities and quality monitoring efforts, it was expected that the 
program improvement states might therefore hold more negative attitudes 
toward parent involvement. The data also confirm this expectation. 

This description of the program improvement states is interesting, 
because it suggests that a group of -tates that espouse program im- 
provement attitudes in evaluation, which one might consider synonymous 
with a "quality" attitude discussed in this report, are also the same 
states that were found to have more "compliance" attitudes in other areas 
such as monitoring, technical assistance, or parent involvement. Table 14 
presents a comparison of the evaluation program improvement vs. compliance 
attitudes with attitudes and activities in these other areas. 

It can be seen from this table that the states with attitudes that 
evaluation serves both program improvement and accountability purposes are 
the "quality" states described in other chapters of this report: the ones 
that monitor actively for compliance and quality of service; they are the 
active rulemakers, especially in the area of program quality; they adopted 
the three-year application cycle and were satisfied with it; they tended 
to engage in more personalized types of technical assistance activities; 
they tended to have very positive attitudes toward parent involvement and 
tended to do lots of state-level parent involvement activities. 

The "compliance" evaluation states are intermediate between these 
other two groups: they are more evenly split among high and low uses of 
rulemaking, they are split on satisfaction with use of the three-year 
cycle they have less positive attitudes toward parent involvement, they 
do more of both personalized and impersonated technical assistance 
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table 14 



Evaluation Attitudes as a Function of Attitudes and Activities In Other Areas of State Responsibility 



Attitude 


Rulemaking 


Monitoring 


Numbor of quality 

Design Rules Made Rule Influence 

Low High SEA SEA/ LEA LEA Federal 


Numbers of Quality Numbers of Compliance Monitoring Leads 
Monitoring Attitude Monitoring Activities Monitoring Activities to Program Quality 
Quality Both Compliance Low High Low High No Yes 


Program 
Improveme nt 

Soth 

Con pi lance/ 

Account- 

ablllty 


15 1 5 3 0 5 
13 10 12 4 4 0 

4 3 5 0 0 0 


0 5 9 14 2 12 4 12 5 
4 16 3 8 15 10 13 8 15 

1 3 1 1 6 3 4 2 5 



M 




Application Approval 


Parent Involvement 




Technical 


Assistance 










Attitudes toward 


Parent 


Involvement 




















Three -year Cycl 


e Use 




Less 


















Conduct 








Yes, No 


Yes, 




Posit Ive 




Antl 


Numbers of State-level 


Meet 


LEAs 


Conduct 


Statewide 








Pape rwork 


Pa pe rwork 




Towa rds 


Anti- 


Parent 


Parent Involvement 


Activities 


Face- 


-tor-Face 


Workshops 


Workshops 




Attl tude 


No 


Reduct ion 


Reduct ion 


Positive 


Councils 


Councils 


Involvement 


Low 


High 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No Yes 




Program 
































Improvement 


5 


4 


6 


1 


5 


8 


2 


7 


9 


7 


9 


7 


9 


7 9 




Both 


7 


4 


10 


2 


15 


6 


0 


6 


17 


4 


19 


6 


17 


11 12 




Com pi lance/ 
































Accounta- 
































bUtty 


3 


2 


2 


I 


3 


3 


0 


3 


4 


1 


6 


0 


7 


2 5 
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activities, and they actively monitor for quality but do not actively 
' monitor for compliance. 

It appears from these discussions that for only about one-half of the 
states, namely those with both program improvement and accountability 
attitudes, were the evaluation provisions implemented to their fullest at 
the state level. Many of the program improvement states felt the models 
represented too much federal intrusion into their "local control" at- 
titudes, and hence were not active users of TIERS. Nor were they active 
in pro-gram areas that they felt were in the purview of their districts. 
The compliance states, on the other hand, were unable to see that the, 
TIERS system could be used for anything but national or state account- 
ability or to meet the purposes of the Title I law; hence they did not 
enga-e in these activities. But these compliance states believed that 
monitoring led to improvements in program quality; hence, they were active 
monitors— not in all areas—but in the area of monitoring for quality of 
service. In a few cases, the compliance states admitted regretting this 
attitude, but they felt unable to change the direction in which the 
evaluation thrust of the state was moving. 

°What do these findings suggest about implementation of such a complex 
requirement? First, that, while most states will attempt to implement the 
requirement, the most complete (and perhaps successful) implementation 
will be attempted by tfcose states that believe in all of the purposes of 
the provision and that believe the originators of the provision had a 
ri-ht and a rolT~to play by placing it in the .law. If states believe that 
onlv some of the purposes can be met,. for example accountability, they are 
likely to emphasize only the activities that meet these purposes and be 
less active in other areas. If states believe' that .the originators had no 
right to rule on program improvement or on rulemaking because of their 
local-state control attitudes, the level of their activities in these 
areas will be affected accordingly. What is interesting about these , 
•evaluation attitudes is that equal numbers of the program improvement,' 
accountability, compliance, .and both program improvement and account- 
ability attitudes engaged in high or low numbers of activities to improve 
the quality of their data." Thus, despite the fact that some states felt _ 
strongly that the TIERS system was not useful, they still worked to 
improve the quality of their data. The same finding was observed in the 
chapter on Parent Involvement, in which states with extremely negative 
attitudes towards parent involvement also engaged in several parent 
involvement activities. ( . 

Quality Control 

A hi*h number of quality control activities was associated with a high 
reliance°on computers and an emphasis on quality control and good testing 
procedures, as was expected, but it was not the case that high ratings 
were associated with an early implementation of TIERS. States o doing many 
quality control activities also attempted to computerize or standardize 
their evaluation activities after the mandate in 1978. They tended to use 
a three-year evaluation cycle, and these states were also high users of 
TAC services. ; 



Improving the quality of data as reflected by these ratings is 
sociated with attitudes that evaluation fosters the development of 
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strong evaluation designs and that evaluation leads to program improve- ^ 
ment. These states did not generally feel tha^ipaluation served account- 
ability purposes nor did they conduct evaluations simply to be in compli- 
ance with the law. 

More quality control activities .generally occurred when a staff person 
was assigned; presence of regional offices was also related to more 
quality control activities. 

A comparison of these quality control emphasis states with attitudes 
about evaluation and other areas is shown in Table 15. 

One thread that appears to run through the emphasis on quality control 
is that these states tend to be active in enforcement— they spend more 
time on approving applications, monitoring, and withholding of funds than 
do those states with fewer quality control activities. 

States with hig'a ratings on quality control tended to spend more time 
on evaluation and less time on parent involvement than those with low 
quality control r- tings. They also had more negative attitudes toward 
parent involvement, PACs in particular, and tended not to engage in many 
state-level parent involvement ac&Stities. They were also less likely to 
indicate an emphasis on parent involvement as part of their technical 
assistance activities. Since these states were clearly going to great ^ 
lengths to implement the evaluation requirements, their lack of attention 
to parent Involvement was not felt to be' part of a less attentive manage- 
ment style. A closer look at the responses of these states to the parent 
involvement interview questions shows that the negative attitudes of these 
states clustered around two themes: the parent advisory council mem- 
bership and election requirements were extremely difficult to implement 
and parent involvement should not be legislated but left up to state and 
local option. / 

As noted before, this latter view of federal-state roles was al'so 
distributed throughout the evaluation attitudes. Since parent^invoBvement 
may be considered more of a "local" activity than is evaluations^: is not 
surprising, perhaps, that these attitudes would manifest themselve^so 
prominently in the area of parent involvement. 

High numbers of quality control activities were not related to higher 
levels of quality monitoring. It had been expected that these states 
might have used active monitoring efforts to ensure that, attention was 
paid to quality control activities at the local level. This, apparently, 
was not the case. 

States that did not conduct many quality control activities tended to 
do evaluation primarily for compliance purposes or because evaluation was 
important for accountability. Despite the fact that they believed eval- 
uation was a good management tool, especially for troubleshooting to 
ascertain needs for technical assistance, they were not likely to feel 
that evaluation led to program improvement. 
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Table 15 



The Relationship between Quality Control Activities and Other State-level Activities 





Evaluation 


Number of 
Quail ty 
Control 
Activities 


" ' Presence Use of Com- Computer- Emphasis on hvaluatlon 
Staffing Pattern of Region- puters In Ued System Evaluation Qual. Cont./ Is for Com- 
Tltle I Staff Evaluation al Offices Evaluation after 1978 Frequency Good Testing pllance Only 
Coordinator Person Unit Other No Yes . No Yes No Yes Annual 3-years No Yes No Yes 


Low 
High 


l0 7 6 2 17 7 8 16 23 1 15 9 18 7 20 * 
4 I* 5 I 13 11 I 23 20 4 13 11 13 11 23 I 






Evaluation (continued) 


Monitoring 


Parent Involvement 


Number of 
<}u.i lay 
Co nt rol 
Art 1 vl t ies 


Evaluation Eval. Fosters Use of Good 
Is for Accoun- Strong Evalu- Data to Tm- Manage- 
tubillty atlon Designs proveP: ograms merit Tool 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 


Number of Number of 
Quality Compliance 
Monitoring Monitoring 
Act I vlt les Act Ivl ties 
Low High I.ow High 


Parent Involvement Attitudes 
Anti- 
Less posi- Anti- Parent 
Positive tlve PACs PACs Involvement 


I.ow 
High 


.10 14 24 0 16 8 13 11 
16 8 21 3 9 15 19 5 


12 13 13 12 
14 10 15 9 


3 16 4 1 
1 8 13 0 * 








Parent Involvement fconLlnued) „ 


Nina be r uf 
Qua) 1 ty 
Pont rol 
Act I vlt ten 


Number of Parent More Emphasis on Parent Involvement 
Involvement Activities In Technical Assistance 
Low High » - No Yes 


Low 
High 


14 10 20 5 
*I9 5 21 3 • 
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These states also tended to conduct annual evaluations. This view 
appears slightly inconsistent with a compliance stance, since it was 
thought that a three-year cycle might have been sufficient to achieve 
compliance. floweiver, since large numbers of this group were active in the 
area of "monitoring and technical assistance, perhaps an annual evaluation 
cycle was "easier" to explain to large numbers of districts. It may also 
be that states that feel the sole purpose of evaluation is for account- 
ability purposes might feel that an annual evaluation cycle is critical to 
meet this need. 

As stated earlier, a quality control emphasis is not related only to 
the notion that receipt of valid data yield valid aggregations and lead to 
better program decisions. While it is true that the six states with the 
highest quality control scores espoused this view and that the four states 
with the lowest scores did evaluation solely to meet the requirements of 
the law, there were many other states in between that had different 
views* Some states that felt strongly about evaluation serving national 
accountability purposes, which were to justify the program to Congress, 
did not conduct a high level of activity to improve the quality of their 
data. One might have expected these states to now spend more time to 
improve their data quality to facilitate federal decisionmaking. On the 
other hand, several states that did several quality control activities 
apparently became disillusioned with the usefulness of the data and 
wondered what purposes their efforts would serve. 

Use of Data to Improve Programs 

Forty-three coordinators indicated that they felt the use of eval- 
uation data (not limited to TIERS) to improve programs was important and 
that they encouraged their districts in this area. The remaining six 
coordinators reported either no or minimal encouragement of their dis- 
tricts in this area. The types of activities conducted by the state 
coordinators in the area of using data to improve programs are varied as 
shown in Table 16. 
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Table 16 

State-lev6l Data Utilization Activities 



Activity 

Lots of technical assistance provided to LEAs 

Evaluation results reviewed with LEAs 

Comprehensive feedback reports given to LEAs on 
various aspects of their evaluation results 

LEA outliers (high of low gains) examined to determine 
cause of problems 

Monitoring process used to ensure LEAs include program 
improvement activities 

Application process used to ensure LEAs include program 
improvement activities 

Statewide gains reviewed to identify factors associated 
with successful programs 



Number of States 
17 
22 



10 



20 



17 



18 



The interrelationships among these data uses are shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Tetrachoric Correlations Among Data Utilization Activities 3 



Lots of 

Techn. 

Asstnce 



Reviews 
Results 



Feedback 





A. 


B. 


C 


D. 


E. 


B. 


.451 










C 


.742 


.605 








D. 


.416 


.615 . 


.507 






E. 


.162 


.323 


-.093 


.416 




F. 


.386 


.259 


.062 


.227 


.511 


G. 


.261 


.085 


.343 


.355 


.261 



Applica- 

Looks at Monitor- tion Statewide 

Outliers ing Approval Reviews 

F. G. 



.421 



a Correlations of approximately .4 or greater are statistically 
significant at the p = .05 level. 
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From this table, several trends are apparent: 

• Four activities are highly interrelated with each other: 
lots of technical assistance, reviews evaluation results 
with LEAs, provides feedback to LEAs on their evaluation 
results, and SEA looks at data outliers to detect prob- 
lems. 

• Two other activities are also highly interrelated: the 
use of the monitoring and application approval processes 
to ensure that districts use their evaluation data in 
some way to improve programs. 

The interrelationships among these activities and the important 
evaluation functions (shown in table 1) is presented in Table 18* From 
this table it can be seen that the^ group of four data utilization activ- 
ities noted previously tend to be interrelated with accountability atti- 
tudes, attitudes that evaluation fosters strong evaluation designs, 
program improvement attitudes, and attitudes that evaluation serves as a 
good management tool. It is also the case that use of monitoring or 
application approval to ensure inclusion of program improvement activities 
is inversely related to compliance attitudes. Furthermore, the use of 
application approval i$ positively correlated with use of evaluation as a 
management tool to improve programs and use of evaluation as a link with 
program .planning. 

A measure of data utilization activities was constructed summing 
across the four items mentioned above, since they tended to be inter-, 
related with each other and with positive .attitudes toward evaluation. 
These items are: 

• SEA provides large amounts of technical assistance to 
LEAs, 

• SEA reviews results with LEAs individually or in small 
groups, 

• SEA provides comprehensive feedback reports to LEAs on 
various aspects of their evaluation results, and 

• SEA looks at LEA outliers to identify problems. 

Sixteen coordinators reported none of these activities, fourteen reported 
one, seven reported two, seven reported three, and five reported all four 
of these activities. 
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Table 18 

Tetrachoric Correlat ions among Data Utilization Activities and Evaluation Purposes* 

Evaluation Purposes . — _ 



Objective Improve 
Assessments Programs 
7. 6\ ' 



Manage- 
ment 
Tool 
9. 



Need for 
Technical 
Assistance 
10. 



A. i.ots of Tech-* 
Ass 1st. met* 


.081 


.377 


.451 


.402 


-(321 


.243 


-.244 


.093 


.068 


-.149 


B. Review Results 


-.071 


.181 


.273 


.276 


.326 


.026 


.184 


.520 


.390 


.408 


(*. Food ha ok 


.336 


-.060 


.092 


.601 


-.083 


.075 


-.251 


.198 


-.054 


-.167 


D. Looks at Out - 


-.32 7 


.089 


.615 


.326 


.384 


.110 


-.566 


.286 


.596 


.126 


Iters 
K. Monitoring 


-.445 


.034 


-.088 


-.019 


.238 


.082 


-.487 


.230 


.217 


.213 


K. Application 


-.469 


-.595 


-.011 


-.046 


-.379 


.492 


-.515 


.420 


.565 


.183 


Appiov.il 
C. Statewide Re- 


- . 1 64 


-.2'«2 


-.341 


.286 


.008 


.208 


-.157 


.639 


.489 


.170 



Correlations of approximately .4 or greater are statistically significant atthe p - .05 level. 
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Low levels of data utilization activities are associated with the 
assignment of evaluation to the Title I coordinator as shown in Table 19. 



Table 19 

Extent of Data Utilization by Type of Evaluation Staff 

\ 

\ 

\ Extent of Data Utilization 

Evaluation Staff Low (0-2) High (3-4) 

Title I Coordinator 10 * 

Staff Person 11 10 

Evaluation Unit 6 5 

Other 




~~ \ ~ 

Since many of these states with evaluation managed by Title I coordinators 
were also the program improvement states desc^ed earlier, the lower 
levels of activity are dot unexpected. This relationship is shown in 
Table 20. 



Table 20 

Data Utilization Activities as a Function of Evaluation Attitude 3 

Extent of Data Utilization 
Evaluation Attitude Low H1 g h 



Program Improvement 
Both 

Compliance/ Accountability 



15 2 
7 16 
6 1 



a Data from two states are missing. 



As expected from the earlier discussion, only the states with both program 
improvement and accountability attitudes report doing more activities to 
help their districts use data to improve their programs. 

Data utilization activities appear to be facilitated by the presence 
of regional offices as shown in Table 21. 
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Table 21 

Data Utilization Activities as a Function of Regional Offices 

Presence of Extent of Data Utilization 
Regional Offices Low , Hi ? h 



No 
Yes 



20 11 

10 8 



Since many of these offices are used extensively to provide /technical 
assistance to districts, their involvement in evaluation is not unexpected. 

J 

Thirty Title 1 coordinators indicated that they or their districts 
utilized some type of formative evaluation procedures in their states. 
The intent was often to supplement the summative evaluation results 
provided by TIERS with more periodic formative, data. Six, states spec- 
ifically mentioned, however, that they encouraged their districts to use 
their TIERS data in a formative way. / 

Use of formative evaluations is found among both data utilization^ 
activity levels. The use of TIERS data in a formative way, however, is 
reported primarily by the states that are active in helping districts in 
data utilization as shown in Table 22. ' 



Table 22 

Formative Evaluation Efforts as a Function of Data Utilization 

Use of Formative 

Extent Evaluations (Not Use of TIERS Data 

of Data Limited to TIERS) ' in a Formative Way 

Utilization No Yes No 

Low 14 16 29 2 

High 5 . 14 . 14 4 



Even though the higher group of data utilization tended to use TIERS 
more often in a formative way, they were equally as likely to implement 
TIERS prior to 1978 as after. The lower levels of data utilization, 
however, tended to implement TIERS after 1978. 
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High levels of data utilization are also associated with an emphasis 
on quality control and good testing procedures (but not higher numbers of 
quality control activities), high levels of helping districts implement 
the sustaining gains provision, and slightly higher use of TACs. Since 
these states tended to be those with both program improvement and ac- 
countability attitudes, which were shown to be associated with high levels 
of "quality" activities in other areas, it is not unexpected that the high 
data utilizers were also active rulemakers, especially rules to help 
districts design quality programs; they tended to initiate rules them- 
selves or in conjunction with their districts; they were active monitors 
for quality of service and compliance; they had more positive parent 
involvement attitudes and did more parent involvement activities. 

The relationships among these data utilization activities and several 
technical assistance activities are shown in Table 23. 



Table 23 

Relationship among Evaluation Data Utilization Activities 
and Technical Assistance Activities 

Help LEAs Help LEAs 

Extent Use of Statewide Meet with Plan Face- Manage Face- 

of Data Workshops Workshops LEAs to-Face to-Face 

Utilization No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 

Low 11 19 11 19 11 19 14 16 21 9 

High 3 16 11 8 3 16 6 13 7 12 



This table shows that high levels of data utilization are correlated with 
all personalized and face-to-face interactions with LEAs and inversely 
with the use of less personalized statewide workshops. The lower level 
data utilizers tend to utilize all kinds of general workshops and meetings 
with LEAs, but are less likely to help LEAs with specific kinds of activ- 
ities — for example, helping them manage their programs and, to a lesser 
extent, helping them with the planning of their programs. 

It appears that those states that reported using the application 
approval process to ensure inclusion of program improvement activities by 
locals were successful in doing so as shown in Table 24. 
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Table 24 



Use of Application to Ensure Program Improvement 

Rating of Application on Inclusion of 
Use of Application to Program Improvement Requirements 

Ensure Program Improvement Absent Insufficient Sufficient 



No 
Yes 



23 3 5 

5 3 10 



Greater numbers of states reporting use of the application to ensure 
program improvement were, in fact, more likely to request a sufficient 
amount of information oji this requirement in their applications than were 
the other states that- did not report using the application in this way. 
In comparison, the level of program improvement activities reported had no 
relationship to successful use of the application as evidenced by the 
ratings made by this study. 



Sustaining Gains 



LEAs appeared to be encouraged to implement the sustaining gains 
provisions in 41 of the states. In eight states, the LEAs were either not 
encouraged or left up to their own to implement the provisions. The 
provision was actually implemented at the time of the interviews in 40 
states; 2 states said they had no plans to implement the -provision at all; 
the remaining states planned to implement the provision some time in the 
future. 

State activities in the area of sustaining gains took several forms. 
First, SEAs provided technical assistance to their LEAs to help them 
implement it and either followed up to see that the provision was imple- 
mented (N » 14) or did not follow through (N » 2) • Second, SEAs -required 
their LEAs to have plans for implementing the provision to be available 
for inspection during monitoring visits but did not collect them (N - 25) 
or they did collect and approve the plans on the application (N - 10). 
Third, SEAs conducted a sustained gains study on a statewide basis or else 
collected the data from all or a sample of their districts so that they 
would analyze the results at the state >evel (N - 8). Fourth, twelve 
states indicated that they used their TkQs to help them provide assistance 
to their districts in implementing the provision. 

Implementation of the provision was facilitated by the presence of 
regional offices and by the designation of a staff person or an evaluation 
unit to handle evaluation responsibilities as shown in Table 25. 
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Table 25 



Sustaining Gains Activities as a 
Function of Available Resources 



Evaluation Staff 

Evalu- 

Title I Staff ation 

Coordinator Person Unit Other 



Number of 
Sustaining Gains 
Activities 

0 

1 



Presence of 
Regional Offices 
No Yes 

7 0 

9 11 



5 
3 



* 1 10 
12 4 1 



2 15 7 6 8 6 2 



Reports of no sustaining gains activities were associated more often with 
having the Title I coordinators responsible for evaluation than when other 
staff were assigned* 

Higher levels of activity in the areas of sustaining gains were also 
associated, with the collection of a sufficient amount of information on 
the district application to ensure that LEAs were implementing the" pro- 
vision as shown in Table 26. 1 



Table 2*6 

Relationship between Sustaining Gains 
Activities and Ratings of Application 

Number of Sustaining Application Rating on Sustaining Gains 
Gains Activities Absent Insufficient Sufficient 

0 5 1.1 

1 3 9 3 

2 11 2 9 



Approximately one-half of the applications did not collect any information 
on this provision. However, no state-level effort in this area was 
associated with the collection of no information in this area of the 
application. 
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The sustaining gains provision occasioned many negative comments by 
the coordinators. Many felt it was a ridiculous requirement; others felt 
that the law lacked enough "teeth" to drive state action* in tbis^area. 
Still others resented the fact that their districts were required to 
implement the provision over which they had no role. Since LEAs were not 
required to report the results of these studies to SEAs, some states' felt 
at a disadvantage in even discussing the activities with them. 

It is interesting that the five states with strong compliance views 
all reported some or high levels of state activity in this area as shown 
in Table 27. ' 



Table 27 

Number of Sustaining Gains Activities 
; and Compliance Attitudes toward Evaluation 

Number of Sustaining o Evaluation is for Compliance Only 
Gains Activities No ' Yes 

0 x 7 0 

1 18 2 

2 . 19 3 



^"~TJI!iir"ar^ states that reported usitfig their TACs to help 

implement the provision -tended to be the most active in this area. It was 
therefore not the rase that inactive states relied on their TACs to 
implement a provision that they did not like simply for the sake of 
complying with the Is 

Changes 

The most significant change made by coordinators to their evaluation 
systems as a result of the 1978 Title I law was the implementation of 
TIERS. This change was reported, by 23 states. Nineteen coordinators 
indicated that they had already been implementing the model? prior to 
their mandate in 1978. 

While implementation of the models prior to 1978 was believed init- 
ially to be an indicator of the importance of evaluation, it has been 
noted repeatedly throughout this chapter that other extenuating factors 
may also have been involved. In addition to consideration of dollar 
resources aud staff time to implement, state organizational structures 
were also important^ For example, as shown in Table 28, the presence of . 
regional offices is more likely to be associated with 1 an implementation of 
TIERS after- 1978. 
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Table 28 

Onset of TIERS Implementation as a Function of Regional, Of fices a 

Presence of Onset of TIERS 
Regional Offices Pre 1978 Pos t 1978 



No 



15 12 



Yes . * 11 



a Data from seven states are missing, 



Thus, it may have been difficult politically for*some of the large states 
to mobilize early to implement such a system that was, perhaps, perceived 
to be complex and that might not ever be mandated. It may have been 
easier for some of the states with non-decentralized functions to move 
quickly; and the data, tend to support this idea. Some states, -Especially 
large ones that already had an evaluation system ±A place that they felt 
was working, waited to implement TIERS until the mandate forced them to do 
so. A few felt the change meant a loss of fa'ce for them -in front of their 
districts, particularly with the replacement of the favored grade 
equivalent scores with a new and unknown metric, (NCEs). For others, the 
delays of several larger states in implementing TIERS even after 1978 were 
viewed by smaller states as exercising their "political muscle" to test 
the strength of. the mandate and ED's strength to enforce the mandate. 

An examination \>f the state characteristics of "early" vs. "late" 
implementers shows that early implemente.rs are characterized by a greater 
percentage of local contributions to state educational revenues and more 
LEAs, while late implementers are characterized by a greater percentage of 
state contributions to state educational revenues, larger amounts of 
Title I administrative funds fot state administration, and larger Title I 
staffs. Thus, many of the late implementers tended to be the larger 
states. 

Table 29 presents a listing of all of the changes to evaluation 
practices mentioned by the coordinators. 
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Table 29 



Changes to Evaluation Practices as a, Result of 1978 Law 
Change Number of states Reporting 



Adoption of TIERS 

Emphasis on quality control/ good 
testing procedures 

ComputerizedVperf ected TIERS after 1978 
Other 

• Increase in level of effort 

• Evaluation integrated with other 

state/federal programs-**^ 

• Emphasis on formative procedures 

• Integration of evaluation with 

program design 

• Analysis of data — not just 

collection or reporting 

• Change in evaluator 



Those states that reported a greater emphasis on quality control 
tended to be the states with both program improvement and accountability 
attitudes ars noted earlier. The f^ct that they also conducted higher 
levels "of quality control activities tended to corroborate their activ- 
ities in this area. More emphasis on quality control was also associated 
with higher levels of TAC support. c In fact, many of these states reported 
that they could not have implemented the TIERS system without help from 
their TACs. 

There was also a tendency for states implementing TIERS after 1978 
not to report a greater emphasis on quality control. 

More emphasis on quality control and good testing was also associated 

with greater numbers of program improvement activities and reports that 

the monitoring or application approval processes were used to ensure 
program improvement as shown in Tabla 30. 



23 

18 
17 

6 

3 
2 

2 

2 
3 
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Table 30 



Relationship between Greater Emphasis on Quality 
Control and Progtam Improvement Activities 



Greater Emphasis on 

Quality Control/Good Testing 



No 
Yes 



Number of Program Use of Application 



Improvement 
Activities 



Approval or 
Monitoring 



Low 


High 


No 


Yes 


23 


8 


18 


13 


7 


11 


6 


12 



It appears that the more active states in the area of program improvement 
were more likely to use direct services, as measured by the number of 
state-level activities in the area of program improvement, as well as 
indirect activities, as measured by the use of the application approval 
process, for example, to achieve this goal. 



Problems 



Approximately one-half (N » 24) of the coordinators reported having 
problems with some aspect of the evaluation provisions. A listing of th* 
problems reported is presented in Table 31. 



Problem 



Table 31 
Reports of Evaluation Problems 

Number of States 



TILRS/models difficult to understand 
Testing, including costs, increased 
Paperwork increased 

Form completion f^cus, not evaluation anymore 

Concern about effectiveness of TIERS 
including NCEs 

TIERS data not useful at local level 

\ 

Time consuming, too much effort 



8 
6 
5 
4 

4 

'3 
3 
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Problem 



Table 31 (continued) 
Reports of Evaluation Problems 

Number of States 



Interpretation problems with small samples 

Technical problems with the models 

LEAs/SEAs not sophisticated enough to 
handle implementation 

Staffing/contractor problems 
Strong negative reaction 



2 
3 



2 
2 



Because of the varied nature of these problems, and, perhaps because they 
essentially stem from TIERS implementation, states reporting problems did 
not differ in terms of the population, allocation, and staffing variables 
discussed earlier. 

Reports of evaluation problems were associated with states where 
evaluation units were responsible for evaluation- One re'ason for this 
finding may be that, since many states with evaluation units waited to 
implement the TIERS system until after the mandate in 1978, their problems 
were due to attempting to install the system in a rather short time 
period. As shown in Table 32, onore research units that implemented TIERS 
after 1978 reported problems, Uhile no such relationship existed with 
staff who 'implemented the system prior to 1978, In fact, one state-with 
an evaluation unit indicated that its major problem was "meshing the 
Title I system with the system already used in our state for the state 
compensatory education program." 



Table 32 

Relationship between Problems Reported by 
Evaluation Units and. Onset of TIERS Implementation 

Pre-1978 Problems Post-1978 Problems 



Evaluation Staff 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Title I Coordinator 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Staff Person 


4 


4 


7 


2 


Evaluation Unit 


2 


2 


0 


5 


Other 


1 


1 


0 


0 
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Two other state Title I coordinators indicated that their problems lay 
with the evaluation units themselves. In the words of one, 

Our evaluation unit is so picky about getting 
clean data that the data are two years old before 
we get them. We can't encourage districts to make 
program decisions with that kind of data. 

Less frequent evaluations, that is, use of the three-year evaluation 
cycle, were associated with more problems than on annual cycle, despite 
the fact that annual cycles were expected to involve more work. One state 
commented that 

Trying to keep track of schools that don't do well 
when they report gains every several years is extremely 
difficult. 

Problems with* frequency of evaluation, however, were more likely to be 
reported by coordinators wh:> had implemented TIERS prior to 1978 as shown 
in Table 33. 



Table 33 

Relationship of Problems with Evaluation 
Frequency and Onset of TIERS Implementation 



Pre-1978. Problems Post-1978 Problems 



Evaluation Frequency 


No 


Yes 


No 




Annual 


7 


4 ' 


6 


7 


Three-year 


2 


6 


5 


5 



One coordinator who had been an early implementer of TIERS strongly 
believed in an annual cycle: 

Just when you get everyone trained to use the models 
and good- testing procedures, the law comes along and 
says you don't have to evaluate every year. If some 
districts have a hard time remembering good evaluation 
procedures from one year to the next, how can you 
expect, especially with turnover at the districts, 
that they will remember for three years until the next 
time they report data? 

Reports of encouragement of formative procedures, and particularly 
encouragement of the use of TIERS data in a formative way, were also 
associated with a greater incidence of problems. Since TIERS data were 
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felt by some not to be useful at the local level, and since others felt 
that NOES were difficult to understand and hence to use, this finding is 
not unexpected. Coordinators who implemented TIERS after 1978 were more 
likely to report problems as shown in Table 34. 



Table 34 

Relationship of Problems with Formative 
Procedures and Onset of TIERS Implementation 

Pre-1978 Problems Post-1978 Problems 



Use of Formative Procedures 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


2 


3 


7 


3 


Yes 


7 


7 


4 


9 



While reports of problems did not differ as a function of the extent 
of program improvement activities conducted, the absence of other activ- 
ities tended to be associated with problems. For example, mere problems 
were reported by states conducting no sustaining ^gains activities. 
Similarly, states not collecting any information on their applications 
pertaining to evaluation effectiveness, sustaining gains, or program 
improvement also tended to report problems. In this latter case, col- 
lecting information regarding data uses for program improvement on the 
application was associated with reports of no problems. These rela- 
tionships are shown in Table 35. 



Table 35 

Relationships between Low Levels of Evaluation 
Activities and Reports of Problems 

Number of Evaluation Ratings 

Sustaining Gains Sustaining Program 

Presence of Activities Effectiveness Gains Improvement 



Problems 


0 


1 


2 


Absnt 


Insuf 


Suf 


Absnt 


Ins 


Suf 


Absnt 


Ins 


Suf 


No 


1 


11 


11 


q 


. 18 


5 


9 


8 


6 


9 


2 


12 


Yes 


6 


7 


11 


2 


10 


6 


13 


4 


5 


17 


4 


3 



The relationship of problems to the use of TAC services presents an 
unexpected finding as shown on Table 36. 
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Table 36 

Reports of problems as a Function of TAC Use a 



:ts of I^obl 



Presence of Extent of TAC Usage 
Problems Low High 



No 



14 9 



Yes 9 15 



a Data from two states are missing. 



It had been expected that high TAC usage would result in fewer prob- 
lems reported by states. However, just the opposite relationship was 
observed. One reason for this finding may be that states did not feel the 
need to utilize their TACs until they encountered problems. An exam- 
ination of each of the problems reported as a function of TAC use shows 
that higher levels of TAC use were associated with reports of only two 
problems, but both of these involved additional burdens placed on 
states — greater testing and more attention paid to forms completion rather 
than evaluation. Apparently TACs were called upon to offer several kinds 
of assistance to solve these types of problems. First, technical advice 
and assistance was provided by TACs to help solve the testing problems; 
for example, TACs provided states with statistical corrections to enable 
districts to select students on the pretest using model Al. To solve the 
forms completion problem, TACs were given credit for helping states revise 
their data collection forms to facilitate collection of the information 
from local school districts and for providing states moral support "to 
carry out the ridiculous paperwork problem" caused by the reporting 
requirements. 

A re-examination of the problems listed in Table 31 shows that the 
problems can be clustered into two major categories — problems centering 
around the technical aspects of the TIERS system and problems focusing on 
the paperwork and testing burdens caused by the new reporting require- 
ments. It had been hypothesized that the types of problems reported might 
differ as a function of onset of TIERS implementation. Specifically, 
states implementing TIERS prior to 1978 were expected to report more 
problems related to the technical aspects of TIERS, tfhile the late 
implementers were expected to report mo^e negative feelings and problems 
less related to the models. Unfortunately > the small numbers of states 
reporting each type of problem are small, which makes drawing such con- 
clusions difficult. However, the data /suggest: 

• ■ Problems of too much paperwork and that TIERS was too 
time consuming were reported only by the early imple- 
menters. Some technical problems, such as problems inter 
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preting the gains with small samples and the observation 
that TIERS data are not useful at the local level, were 
also only reported by the early implementers. 

• Problems With lack of sophistication of state or local 
staff and problems that TIERS/NCEs were difficult to 
understand were reported by the late implementers. Only 
the late implementers expressed extremely negative 
reactions (e.g. , "stupid") . 

• Reports of increased testing were equally mentioned by 
both groups. 

While it had been expected that states with differing attitudes 
toward evaluation — program improvement vs. compliance — might have dif- 
ferent problems, the data do not confirm this hypothesis. Equal numbers 
of each group reported problems. While the problems of overtesting and 
the non-usef 'lness of TIERS at the local level were reported by the states 
having both program improvement and accountability attitudes and never by 
the compliance states, the numbers of states reporting each problem are 
too small to make many meaningful comparisons. 

Problems with evaluation provisions were reported by states during 
application approval, the provision of technical assistance, monitoring, 
resolution of complaints, and withholding of payments as shown in Table 
37. These problems generally focused on the difficulties states had in 
explaining the evaluation models and procedures sufficiently to their 
districts to enable them to implement the provisions and to summarize what 
they did on the application. To overcome some of these problems during 
the application approval process, states tried to modify their forms to 
make it easier for districts to check "yes" or "no" to certain activities 
rather than require them to write long narratives about their procedures, 
since oftentimes the narratives would be incomplete or incorrect. 
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Table 37 



Problems Caused by Evaluation Requirements for 
Other State Responsibilities 



State Responsibility 
Application Approval 
Technical Assistance 
Monitoring 

Withholding of Payments 
Complaint Resolution 



State coordinators were asked how the Department of Education helped 
them to carry out their evaluation activities. While 20 indicated that 
ED — primarily the division funding the TACs — was extremely helpful, 21 
indicated that ED was helpful primarily through provision of the TAC. 
Only five states indicated that ED was somewhat helpful or that rela- 
tionships with Ed were neutral. It had been anticipated that a less 
supportive role from ED might have created problems for states. However, 
the data suggest that equal numbers of the states reporting helpfulness 
from TACs or from ED reported problems. Hence, no relationship was 
observed. 

Exemplary Practices 

State Title I coordinators were asked whether they had developed any 
procedures or materials in the area of evaluation with which they were 
particularly pleased and that could be shared with other states. Thirty 
coordinators indicated they had developed either exemplary procedures 
(N * 14) and/or materials (N * 25). The types of procedures mentioned 
most frequently were workshops (N *<4), computerized data collection 
systems (N * 4), and quality control procedures (N 38 2). The materials 
mentioned most frequently were evaluation manuals or handbooks (N * 6); 
materials on general evaluation topics, e.g., NCES, models (N * 8); 
evaluation checklists for use in monitoring (N * 4); materials on tech- 
nical aspects of the models, e.g., regression effects (N * 4); and audi- 
ovisual materials (N * 3). Only five states cited specific materials that 
they produced with TAC assistance; many others, however, admitted that 
they could not have developed the exemplary items that they mentioned 
without the support and assistance received from their TACs. 



Number of States Reporting 

Problems with 
Evaluation Sustaining Gains 

(Sec. 124(g)) Sec. 124(h)) 



3 1 

4 3 
4 0 
1 0 
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Exemplary practices were reported more often by coordinators who were 
active in evaluation — they started implementation of the models prior to 
1978, they were active in the area of sustaining gains, they were active 
in helping their districts improve programs, and they were active in 
encouraging and utilizing formative evaluation efforts, as shown in 
Table 33, 

It is also significant that states that did ,not collect any infor- 
mation on their applications concerning evaluation issues tended to report 
development of exemplary materials. Since the application does not appear 
to be the "watch dog" for evaluation activities > states may have become 
more active in these areas to compensate for not jising the application in 
this way. 

Exemplary practices were not related to a number of factors that 
played important roles earlier in, this chapter— presence of regional 
offices, type of evaluation staff, presence of problems, or the extent to 
which ED provided assistance to states. They were also not related to how 
much time was spent on evaluation or how many staffing dollar resources 
that were available. 



Table 38 

Production of Exemplary Practices as a' Function of Evaluation Activities 









Number of 


Number 


of 








Evaluation Ratings 






TIERS 


Sustaining 

Gains 


Program 
Improvement 


Use of 
Formative 






Sustaining 




Program 




Implementation 


Activities 


Activities 


Fvaluations 


Effectiveness 


Gains 




Improvement 


Presence* of 
Extmii . Prao tices 


Pre- 
1978 


Post- 
1978 


0 


1 2 


Low 


High 


.No 


Yes 


Ab- In- 
sear, suff. 


Suff'. 


Ab- In- 
sent suff. 


Suff. 


Ab- In- 
sent Suff. Suff. 


CO 
LO 
Ln 


No 


3 


9 


3 


6 5 


12 


15 


9 


5 


0 4 


3 


7 4 


3 


7 1 6 




Yes 


15 


12 


4 


10 16 


2 


15 


8 


22 


3 20 


7 


14 6 


10 


18 4 48 
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* States with both program improvement and accountability attitudes 
were more likely to report production of exemplary practices as shown in 
Table 39. 



Table 39 

Production of Exemplary Practices as a 
Function of Evaluation Attitude 3 



Evaluation Attitude 
Program Improvement 
Both 

Accountability/ Compliance 

a Data from six states are missing. 



Exemplary Practices 
No Yes 

7 8 ' 

3 13 

4 3 



A closer look at the states with' accountability attitudes shows that 
they tended to develop processes, such as workshops, quality control 
procedures, or computerized data collection efforts, rather than materials. 

Production of processes rather than materials was also more likely to 
be associated with greater TAC assistance as shown in Table 40. 



TAC Use 
Low 
High 



Table 40 

Productlo^of Exemplary Processes and 
Materials "as. a Function of TAC Use 

Exemplary Processes Exemplary Materials 
No Yes No Yes 

21 5 11 I* 

15 9 13 11 



This finding was not unexpected, since some of the computerized data 
collection systems, workshops; and quality control procedures were tech- 
nical enough so that they might not have been developed by the states 
without TAC help. States were apparently not as dependent on their TAGs 
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for help with developing materials, perhaps in part, because they had been 
developing materials to help their LEAs for many years. 

It was hypothesized that states not developing -exemplary practices of 
their own, especially materials, would be more likely to utilize materials 
produced by other sources. In this case., usage of materials produced by 
ED, the contractor that developed the models, and materials produced by. 
other sourcesf such as TACs and states, were examined as a function of 
materials development. States with or without materials 0£ processes were 
equally as likely to use these other resources. While there was a slight 
tendency for states producing no materials to use more of these other 
resources than states producing some materials of their own; this rela- 
tionship was not pronounced. 

Continuation 

At the end of the evaluation section of the interview, states were 
asked whether they would continue to monitor if there were no or minimal 
legal requirements for them to do so. Since the provisions of Chapter 1 
were not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the answers to 
this question were purely speculative * As part of the interviews con- 
ducted onsite to a representative sample of 20 states, state-level per- 
sonnel were queried specifically about their continuation plans under 
Chapter 1* By this time, Chapter 1 requirements were a little better 
understood, and state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what 
aspects of their Title I practices would or would not be included as part 
of Chapter 1 management. 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone'interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their plans to evaluate under Chapter 1 will be 
presented next. 

Evaluation Plans: A Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
they would continue to monitor if it were not expressly required by law, 
are summarized in Table 41. 
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Table 41 

r 

Evaluation Continuation Plans 



Plan Number of states 

• Don 1 t know 2 
Yes (plans unspecified 9 

• Similar to current practice 22 



18 
10 



- Continue using the TIERS evaluation models 

- Emphasize data utilization 

- Include formative procedures also 5 

- Include sustaining gains 3 

• Modified practices 8 

- Less rigorous use of TIERS models 6 

- Rely more on formative evaluation procedures 5 

- Less rigorous evaluation procedures generally 3 

- Other 

: Delete Model B 1 

: Delete sustaining gains 1 

• Different practices 5 

- Rely mainly on informal non-structured 

evaluation approaches 1 

- Trade off measurement rigor with practical data 
collection, even if rigor suffers 1 

- Use national sampling studies to collect 

achievement data for ED 3 

- Do not require LEA reports to the SEA 

or SEA reports to ED 5 

- Include as part of evaluation for other 

state/federal programs * 

- Have LEAs primarily responsible for evaluation 3 



From the table it is apparent that most state coordinators indicated a 
preference for continuing evaluation procedures that were fairly similar 
to current practices. A common reason why states wanted to continue using 
the evaluation models, was in their words, "if it ain't broke, don't fix 
it." These states felt that a lot of time and effort had gone into 
implementing the system and working out the "bugs" in it and that the 
system had not had a chance to prove itself—either positively or nega- 
tively. Thus, until some evidence to the contrary was obtained to force 
them to change, for example to discontinue the models, they opted to 
continue in the future as they had in the past. 
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Continuation plans of states were related to the amount of resources 
available to them, States reporting similar practices (particularly use 
of the models) tended to be large in terms of total allocations, total 
state revenues, numbers of LEAs , numbers of large SMS As over 25,000, and 
over 100,000, and numbers of staff available to assist with the evaluation 
effort. Since greater resources were available to the states with eval- 
uation units, it is not surprising that more states with this staffing 
tended to be more likely to report continuation of the models. 

Those states wanting to continue using similar evaluation procedures 
were also the ones that were very active in technical assistance (as 
evidenced by reports of more technical assistance methods) and more time 
spent on technical assistance and not active in the area of parent in- 
volvement (as measured by the lesser amount of' time spent in this area). 
They also wanted to spend more time in the future on evaluation activ- 
ities, while the other groups did not. 

Continuation of the models was reported by the more active states: 
those implementing the models prior to 1978, helping their districts 
improve their programs but not those more active in the area of sustaining 
gains, those more active in including evaluation items in the appli- 
cation—as shown in Table .42. Also shown are the negative relationships 
with parent involvement— namely less positive feelings about the coun- 
cils — that were noted in earlier discussions of this chapter. 

Continuation of the models was not related to the amount of TAC 
assistance received or to how frequently the evaluation was conducted— 
both of which had been expected to make a difference. It may be that, . 
while active states were interested in continuing the models, continuation 
may be more affected by the amount of dollar and personnel resources 
available to states than outside factors, such as the extent to which TACs 
or ED were perceived as helpful. 

States' plans to emphasize data utilization in the future were related 
to an early implementation of TIERS, both program improvement and ac- 
countability attitudes, and the nonuse of evaluation units. It is inter- 
esting to observe that those states utilizing their TACs less frequently 
were more likely to want to emphasize data utilization more in the fu- 
ture. These relationships are shown in Table 43. 

It was, at first, surprising that more of the states with a program 
improvement attitude were not vocal about emphasizing data utilization in 
the future. As noted before, many of these states were interested in 
evaluation with more local options. Thus, if districts wanted to spend 
more time on data utilization they* could— but it was not for the states to 
require them to do so. In the words of several coordinators: 

n 

Evaluation is necessary and should be used as; a tool for 
program improvement by locals. The law should eliminate 
the rigors LEAs must go through to accomplish that goal. 

Evaluation is very important and useful. I would like to 
see it be more of a local option. Have LEAs use eval- 
uation" for program improvement. 



Table 42 

Continuation of the TIERS Models aa a Function of Evaluation Ac 



Use of 
Models 


Onset of 
TIERS 
Implemen- 
tation 

Pre- Post- 
1978 1978 


Nos. of 
Program 
Improve- 
ment Act. 

Low High 


Extent of 
Sustaining 

Gains 
Activities 

Ac- 

None Some tive 


Evaluation Ratings 

Sustaining Program 
Effectiveness Gains Improvement 

Ab- In- Ab~ In- Ab- In- 

HP.nr suf. Suf. sent auf. Suf . sent suf. Suf. 


Parent Involvement Attitudes 


Positive 
PACa 


Less 
Positive 
PACa 


Ariti- 
PACa 


Anti-Par. 

Involve-* 
went 


No 

Yes 


9 15 
10 8 


24 7 
6 12 


1 5 12 
6 15 10 


2 24 5 
1 11 6 


17 6 8 
7 6 5 


20 3 8 
8 3 7 


3 
1 


16 

8.. 


8 
9 


2 
0 
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Table A3 

Future Emphasis on Data Utilization as a Function of Evaluation Activities 



V 

Emphasis on 

Data 
Utilization 


Evaluation Staff 

Title I Staff Evalua- 
Coordinator Person tion Unit 


Onset of TIERS 
Implementation 
Pre-1978 Post-1978 


Evaluation Attitude 

Program Complianje/ 
Improvement Both Accountability 


TAC Use 
Low High 


No 
Yes 


11 16 10 

3 5 1 


11 8 
21 2 


14 16 6 
2 7 1 


18 21 
7 3 
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Thus, these coordinators were not anti-program improvement or anti-data 
utilization, but they did not view this role as one played by states. 

Seven of the ten coordinators who wanted to emphasize data util- 
ization more in the future also conducted high levels of quality control 
activities. For these coordinators, they did feel that the good data 
received from TIERS would allow them to make better decisions on program 
issues in the future. Comments made by these coordinators include; 

NCSs have really helped us and our districts to be 
accountable. With the NCEs we have really unified the 
program—we can now make program decisions at federal, 
state, and local levels. 

We have spent more than three years to implement 
TIERS — now we have really good data. In the future, we 
[and the LEAs] should learn to use it to improve their 
programs. 

Overall, the states reporting continuation along similar lines re- 
ported fewer problems than those states wanting to change their evaluation 
activities as shown in Table 44. 



Table 44 

Continuation Plans as a Function of Problems 3 



Continuation Plans 
Similar/Yes 
Modified 
Different 

a Data from five states are missing. 



Presence of Problems 
No Yes_ 

21 10 

1 7 

0 5 



Most of the 12 coordinators reporting problems and wishing to change their 
practices felt that the burdens placed on them by too much testing or by 
too much paperwork or by too many TIERS requirements made their lives much 
more difficult than they wanted. They perhaps wanted to alleviate these 
problems by spending less time in the future on evaluation activities. 

While all saw evaluation as an important function, they disagreed as 
to whether they or their districts should be responsible for evaluation. 
Some coordinators who wanted to play an active role felt that too much 
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effort had been misplaced, which made their jobs very difficult. In the 
words of several coordinators: \ 



TIERS has led to the situation where the tail is wagging 
the dog. 

We are only evaluating what's measurable, not the learn- 
ing process of children. You can now report to Congress 
better, but not plan programs better. 

For these coordinators, less structure (and less validity) was easier 
to administer. For others with similar statements, less structure was 
better, becuse it placed the responsibility of evaluation back on the LEAs 
where it belonged. Other states wanted to have evaluation a prominent 
feature, but some wanted to coordinate evaluations of Title I and their 
state compensatory education programs. 

Thus, each of these "change" groups reported similar problems with the 
evaluation requirements, but they differed on how they planned to resolve 
them. 

Evaluation Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 

During subsequently conducted interviews with a sample of 20 states, 
the Title I coordinators and their evaluators (where appropriate) were 
probed specifically about their evaluation plans under Chapter 1. So that 
their comments tan be placed in perspective, a summary of their past 
evaluation activities is included in Table 45. As evident from the table, 
the 20 states in the national sample tended to be very active in the area 
of evaluation. Thus, it is of particular interest to determine how these 
states planned to continue evaluating their programs under Chapter 1, 
since the models are no longer required. 

The issue of whether to continue to evaluate using one of the eval- 
uation models was perhaps of greatest concern to personnel in all 20 
states. While only 8 states had indicated initially specific plans to 
continue using the models, at the time of the follow-up interviews 12 
states reported plans to continue using the models. Another five reported 
either "we would like to but we are not sure if our Chiefs (or LEAs) will 
let us;" another four remained uncertain. 

Part of the uncertainty over whether states could require districts to 
use the evaluation models stemmed from language provided in the Summary of 
Regulatory Provisions in the Chapter 1 Regulations (29 July 1982) that: 

It should be emphasized that the provisions in Subpart C 
reflect the new flexibility provided under Chapter 1. 
For example, .. .although Section 200.54 requires an LEA to 
evaluate its Chapter 1 project, it is not required to use 
any particular evaluation models. 
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Table 45 



National Sample of 20 States: Description of 
Past Evaluation Activities 



Variable 



Staff 

-Title I coord. 
-Staff person 
-Evaluation unit 

Use of Computers 

-No 

-Yes 

Frequency 

-Annual 

-Three-years 

Formative Procedures 

-No 

-Yes 

-Use of TIERS data 
in a formative way 

Number of Quality 
Control activities 
-Low 
-High 

Evaluation Attitude 
-Program Improvement 
-Both 

-Compliance/ 
Accountability 

Onset of TIERS 
-Pre 1978 
-Post 1978 

TAG Use 

-Low 

-High 



4 Number of 
States 



4 
11 
5 



2 
18 



9 
11 



1 

16 



11 
9 



6 
11 



10 



10 
10 



Variable 

• Extent of Program 
Improvement Activities 
-Low 

-High 

• Attempts to Use TIERS 
Data to Impr. Pgms 
-No 

-Yes 

• Extent of Sustaining 
Gains Activities 
-None 

-Some 
-Active 

• Presence of Problems 
-No 

-Yes 

• Presence of Exemplary 
Practices 

-No 
-Yes 

• Initial Continua- 
tion Plans 3 
-Don 1 t know 
-Similar/Yes 

: Continuation of 
Models 

:Eraphasis on data 
uses 
-Modified 
-Different 



Number of 
States 



12 
8 



5 
13 



1 
10 
9 



9 
11 



3 
15 



1 
13 

8 

3 
3 
3 



a Data collected during initial telephone interviews 
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While states recognized that no models were to be mandated by ED, it was 
not clear whether states could exercise their rulemaking authority granted 
to them by the Regulations to require that their districts use the eval- 
uation models. Furthermore, while the law empowered states to collect 
whatever information as may be required for program evaluation consistent 
with the reponsibilities of the state agency under Chapter 1, most of the 
states indicated that they were unsure what their role was in the area of 
evaluation. Equally unclear was the federal role; if ED no longer re- 
quired states to submit data in a common metric for national aggregations 
to Congress, then why should states make such requests of their districts? 

Evaluators in 14 of the states were also interviewed about plans for 
implementation of evaluation under Chapter 1. It is interesting to note 
that, in seven cases, the continuation plans Voiced by the evaluators 
matched those advocated by the coordinators; in four cases the con- 
tinuation plans expressed by the evaluators were very tentative and 
generally less strong than what the Title I coordinator indicated; and in 
three cases, the plans advocated by the evaluators were stronger and much 
more definite than those expressed by the Title I coordinators. Most of 
the disagreements f ocuse^^ov&j^whether the models would (or would not) be 
used; whether NC£^(aTt grade-equivalent scores) would be used; and whether 
• all or a sample of districts would be required to report data to the°state. 

Specific continuation plans focused on the following types and com- 
binations of activities: 

• primary reliance on the models as in the past (N^); 

• use of the models as before but with the substitution of 
grade-equivalent? scores for NCEs (N-2); 

• no reporting from LEAs Zo SEA or from SEA to ED (N=2); 

• modified use of the models — that i^, PO^VSate the data 
from Chapter 1 with other similar :> \;e ancl c e<}eral 
educational programs for special nt* populations (N-3); 



6 According to Table 45, 16 of these states* had evaluators. One state 
no longer had an evaluation unit 3t the time of the follow-up inter- 
view. This loss was apparently due not to Title I budget cutbacks, but 
to decisions made internally ty that state department that had nothing 
to do with Title I evaluation issues. The evaluator in the other state 
was not available to be interviewed. 
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• Use of the models as before for accountability plus use 
of formative evaluation procedures for program im- 
provement (N= s 4^ ; 

• use of models on a sampling basis of LEAs or schools 
(N-2); 

• greater reliance on informal evaluation procedures as 
opposed to the models (N=l); 

• meet with a task force comprised of state and local 
personnel to decide what evaluation activities to include 
(N«3). 

The themes running throughout these continuation plans are the same 
ones that have emerged throughout all of the discussions in this chapter; 
namely evaluating for accountability vs. program improvement purposes; and 
defining the role of ED, the states, and the districts in evaluation. 
Typical comments regarding the accountability vs pr gram improvement issue 
are : 

Congress sti],l needs to know what is happening. We will 
continue using the models for accountability purposes and 
encourage formative evaluation procedures for looking at 
program quality. 

We will keep on reporting data to the Feds — if we didn't, 
Congress would say, "we don't know what you are doing" 
and then cut the dollars. 

We need to know if our districts are succeeding and in 
what degree, so we will not change our procedures. We 
will not report to the Feds, though, since it is not 
required. * 

We will continue as we have been, but we will increase 
our "process** evaluation efforts. 

We will continue to use the models but will go back to 
the use of grade-equivalent scores at £hp local level, 
since LEAs can better use them in their local decision- 
making. 

Accountability to Congress and to the public are the main 
reasons we want to continue using the models. 

We will do some kind of evaluation in the future — one of 
the best aspects of the current system is that it allows 
Ed to collect data' on a national level. We will also 
hope to do more in the area of tieing evaluation results 
back to program quality — we have not done enough of this 
yet. 
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* Typical comments regarding the proper role of ED, SEAs, and LEAs in 
evaluation are: 

1 Congress still has a right to kno^ what is happening in • , 
Chapter 1. We will re'commend continuation of the models 
but we may not be able to do it if LEAs pressure us not 
to. ; * 

We will meet with our LEAs to decide exactly what should 
be done in' evaluation. 

The state is trying to follow the Intent of\he law by 
.not requiring the districts to implement the models, 
although it would like to. However, the hope is that, if 
you leave the LEAs alone, they will continue using the 
models, and they will stop only if you put other options 
or alternatives in front of 4 them. 

We are powerless to require our districts to use the 
models, since they are not required by law. 

i 

Teh of the states indicated that they anticipated problems in carrying 
out their chosen evaluation plans under Chapter 1. The major problems 
centered around the reduction in activities caused by shortages of staff 
or dollars (N=6) and the uncertainties over continuing the models or TIERS 
requirements if they are not specially required by law (N*5-) . Comments 
made by the coordinators regarding the effects of reduced budgets are:, 

With cutbacks in funds, we will lose our evaluator. %le 
may also not have the dollars to continue doing the 
extensive processing of district data using th$ state 
computer. - 

" Shortage of dollars means shortage of staff. Shortage of 

staff m^ans we can't/won't be able to do more than 
* informa^. evaluation checks. 

With shortage of staff, we cannot monitor LEAs as often. 
LEAs may try to hide illegal activities under the guise 
of "positive" evaluation results so as to avoid being 
monitored* as often. We wilk not have the staff to check 
all the information LEAs provide. 

Comments made by the coordinators regarding the issue of what eval- 
uation activities can be carried out if not specifically permitted by law 
are: • 

We will keep a low profile — LEAs will keep on doing /what 
they always did (i.e., the models) unless told to do 
otherwise. If we are challenged, we will have to work « 
out options with the LEAs. 

We can't report any data to the Feds, since none are 
.required. 
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We will try to continue using the models but may 'have to 
stop^if we get resistance from our districts. 

The state is trying hard to implement the intent of the 
law by not requiring much from LEAs. What this means is 
that the state no longer will require districts to 
evaluate using a test that has "good" norms. Next year 
we will probably see lots of data- submitted from non- 
normed tests, which means we may not be able to aggregate 
our data statewide using NCEs. 

What if an LEA refuses to evaluate using the models? How 
can we force them to? 

We can no longer point to the law as the reason to 
evaluate. We will have to rely on persuasion instead pf 
enforcement* 

The 14 evaluators who were interviewed were also asked what strengths 
and weaknesses they saw ii^ Chapter 1 regarding the evaluation provision. 
Only five evaluators cited any strengths, and all five cited the increased 
flexibility of the new law and the greater options In evaluation afforded 
to states and locals. Typical comments include: 

It is good to have local options again. 

Good to have morels tate and local flexibility. It may 
even encourage the'state to do more ^rulemaking so it 
(rather than}the Feds) can actually be in charge of the 
program. 

Flexibility is good — it will lead to more creative 
evaluation designs* 

_ The new law is good for evaluation, since it eliminated m 
a" the requirement that states must report to the Feds — this 

^eliminated the collection of much evaluation data that 
were not used at the state (or even federal) levels. 

Control was returned back to the states as it should be, 
but the emphasis, on objective measures and sustained 
gains, is not different. This is as it should be al^o. 

Again, as was evident in earlier discussions, not all states that wanted 
more flexibility wanted the federal role to disappear as evidenced by the , 
last comment presented above. 

Hot unexpectedlyymany starter saw the -afore-mentioned strengths of the 
Chapter 1 law as weaknesses. Thirteen states reported weaknesses in the 
law. These weaknesses conceT^nedptpo much flexibility, including lack of 
clear federal, state? and loca^roles (N=9); loss of accountability and 
lac^of paperwork reduction (N»7); and not enough emphasis on formative 
evalu^frion efforts for program improvement (N=3). 
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Comments concerning too much flexibility, which also relates to Lack 
of clarity of federal, state, $nd local roles, include: 
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There is no clear lederal or state role specified in 
Chapter 1. Whet exactly can states require as far as 
evaluation is concerned? 

LEAs will^now be able to do anything they want to — the 
state will have no control over this. The best the state 
can hope for is that LEAs will make a commitment to their 
own evaluation activities instead of doing it for com- 
pliance only* 

The new law is far more restrictive than before — the 
rules are not specific enough for use and the LEAs to 
know exactly what we should be doing. Had the new law at 
least defined the purposes of evaluation, some of this 
ambiguity might have *,een lessened. 

We still need assistance from ED in the area of relevant 
research findings to help improve programs. Is this 
still possible if 'there is no role* for ED? 

The program will be more difficult to administer because 
of a lack of guidance in evaluation. 

Loss of accountability and concern over the lack of paperwork reduc- 
tion was mentioned as a weakness by seven coordinators. A sampling of 
their comments includes: 

Data flow upward has been weakened. Data should be 
having a more prominent position in decisionmaking in 
troubled times* Data have been of little use to state 
and federal policymakers historically—they will be even 
of less use under P.L. 97-35. 

Credibility of evaluation is important. Without it, now, 
ED will be lost. 

Evaluation results are needed to save the program in 
Congress. 

The law is supposed to have lessened paperwork, but it 
won't.' It leaves LEAs more vulnerable because of no 
monitoring provisions. LEAs will "get caught" during 
audits. This is especially true for evaluation, since 
LEAs must evaluate and there are no guidelines to help. 
Thus, more paper trails are needed to document what w<£s 
done in case of future audits.^ 

Paperwork reduction under Chapter I is a fallacy. The 
'new legislation has less accountability than before, 
which is not really good as far as evaluation. No one 
really knows what is supposed to be done* 
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The new law is so open it will take us back to situations 
where we cannot make comparisons. This may cause both 
destruction of TIERS and demise of the program. 

.Not enough emphasis on formative evaluations was expressed by three 
states. A sampling of their comments includes: 

Process evaluation should be built into the legislative 
language to help improve programs. 

Ncf^real emphasis on formative evaluation is included in 
Chapter 1. This lack of emphasis has been missing from 
all Title I laws since the program's inception. 

A definitioli of the purpose of evaluation woUld have been 
helpful. Since evaluation has never been useful at t)\e 
local level, this might have forced LEAs to improve their 
programs. 

It is clear from both the telephone interviews with the 49 states and* 
from the onsite follow-up interviews to a sample of 20 states that eval- 
uation is an extremely important and useful function. However,' sta.tes 

disagree as to tfre~aixpropriateness of the federal role— that. Is, w heth e r 

natiorial accountability should be a focus of a state's evaluation effort. 
States are also unclear as to what their state role should be, especially 
if ED's role is limited: should states require the models for purposes of 
state accountability or just for determining program effectiveness at the 
local levels? If ED no longer has a role to collect data, should they 
send data to ED anyway or collect data and keep it locally with the hope 
of sending it to ED at some later time when requested? Finally, should 
states require anything more of their districts, whether it 'be models or 
uses of data to improve programs, if these activities are not required by 
law? 

If states are uncertain about whether or not they want to play the 
"heavy" with their districts in asking them to evaluate using certain 
activities, they may decide to turn to the TACs for help in this area. 
They also may need to rely more on the TACs or on free assistance provided 
to them from local sources (e.g., universities) to compensate for the loss 
of technical staff due to Chapter 1 budget cuts. 

One issue related to staffing that may play a part in determining th^ 
future staffing configurations in states came from observation onsite and K 
from the interviews with the evaluators. It was noted that different 
attitudes about evaluation were held by the "program" and "evaluation" 
staff. Over the years since the TACs were established to help states, it ^ 
evolved that "technical" TAC staff talked more and more with the states', 
"technical" representatives and less with their program staff. While this ■ 

practice may have made-good-sensG in the -ea rly ye ars hftriauls e^of^the 

technical measurement issues discussed, the growing emphasis on program 
improvement and data utilization issues makes this practice seem less 
attractive. One outcome has been that, in some large decentralized 
states, no TAC staff ever talks to program staff any more— despite the 
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fact that the program staff .develop the district applications that may 
address evaluation is$ues and monitor the districts to ensure compliance 
with the evaluation requirements- -While some Title I units have utilized 
staff in their research units to assist them with these other activities, 
others did not- In some states, there is little or no communication 
between the two units, which may exist in different buildings and organ- 
izational divisions within the state agency. Thus, evaluation capacity 
has been built in evaluation units, some of which had no need for it since 
they began with technically capable staff, and capacity has not been built 
into the program staffs. 

The implications of this situation, namely that different amounts of 
evaluation knowledge are present in states' program and evaluation staffs, 
in times of reduced .funding are apparent. As noted here, several states 
indicated they may lose their full-time cvaluators. One other with a* 
research unit indicated that the level of effort in the unit would be 
reduced if funds were cut. In both of these situations, staffing losses 
mean loss of evaluation expertise to the Title I unit. Since decisions on 
staffing cuts often rest with the Title I coordinator, several coordi- 
nators indicated they would try to "save" staff whom they saw everday and 
"let go M staff in other units, such as auditing or evaluation, that they 
saw less often. Thus, the level of evaluation expertise would be de- 
er ease d_siaatlicaxitly in each of these states. Since several of these 
states had very little communication between program and evaluation 
personnel, the capacity built up by TACs into .these states would be 
irretrievably lost. 

-v.. 

Another factor that will affect future staffing will be the role given 
to evaluation by the states themselves. In several cases, despite ap- 
parent budget reductions, the state agencies had set evaluation as a 
priority activity for both federal and state programs. In these states, 
evaluation is not expected to get short shrift, and the evaluators may 
continue to work with- Chapter 1 programs. In other cases, evaluation may 
not be as fortunate. In states where coordinators feel they cannot do 
evaluati^Ei without a legal mandate and where evaluation is not considered 
a statelevel activity, they may be forced to let their evaluators go. 
Thus, these states will not have the advantage of six years of TIERS 
implementation when they plan their evaluation activities under Chapter 1. 

It was obvious f romrdiscussions with program staff that a need for 
evaluation assistance was great; many staff even expressed frustration 
over what they felt was exclusion from SEA-TAC interactions. 

One way in which ED might facilitate the future of Chapter 1 eval- 
uation is to encourage more program-evaluation bridges to be built in 
states. TACs might be used to encourage sharing of information across 
units and to include state program staff in their workshops and other 
assistance provided to states. Where evaluators no longer exist, ED and 
TACs will be forced to help develop evaluation capabilities anew in these 
states. 
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Evaluation: A District Perspective 

A sample of 60 districts in the 20 states was asked about their 
states' evaluation activities to provide an indepth look at this process 
from a district viewpoint. f 

Of this sample of districts, 45 (84.9 percent) indicated that they 
evaluated on an annual basis; only 8 (15.1 percent) indicated that they 
used a three-year cycle. Almost all of the LEAs (N-54) indicated that 
they used the norm-referenced TIERS evaluation model (Model A) to evaluate 
their program. 

Since some of the state Title I coordinators had indicated that the 
TIERS data were not useful at the local level, districts were asked 
whether they supplemented TIERS with any formative evaluation efforts. A 
large number of LEAs (N-40, 78.4 percent) indicated that they did some 
kind of formative evaluations; 11 (21.6 percent) did not. These district 
responses were interrelated with those of their states to a similar 
question; the results are shown in Table 46. 



Table 46 

Use of Formative Evaluation Efforts <i>y Districts and States 

District Use of State Use of Formative Effort 
Formative Effort No X®^ 

No 5 6' 



Yes 



5 35 



It is apparent that when districts report use of formative evaluation 
procedures, their states also reported actively encouraging district 
efforts in this area. 

When districts were asked whether they had implemented the sustaining 
gains provision, 38 LEAs (73.1 percent) reported that they had; 14 LEAs 
(26.9 percent) reported that they had not. The responses of districts to 
this qrf^^on were interrelated to their states' responses to a similar 
question; the results are presented in Table 47. 
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Table 47 

Implementation of Sustaining Gains Provision by Districts and States 

District Sustaining ' State Sustaining Gains Activity 

Gains Ac tivity No Activity Some or Active Activity 

No 'Activity 2 12 

Some Activity 1 " 37 



This table suggests that, in states that report no implementation of the 
provision, districts also tend not to report conducting sustaining gains 
studies. The districts reporting any activity in this area are located in 
states that also report active effort in this area. It is interesting to 
note that 12 LEAs that did report any activity in this area were located 
in states that were active. One reason for this observation is that 
several states conducted statewide activities in this area, even if they 
did not actively enforce implementation of the provision at the local 
1 evel . 

Districts were asked to list ways in which they used evaluation data 
(formative or suraraative) to improve their local programs. Fifty-two ways 
were mentioned by the local coordinators; these responses are categorized 
as shown in Table 48. 



Table 48 

Ways in Which LEAs Used Evaluation Data to Improve Programs 

Number of 

Response Districts Reporting 

• Data Used to Change Program 26 

- Data showed program weaknesses; summer 

school begun to help students who regress 

- Data used to eliminate/modify activities/ 

programs not coming up to par 

- Teachers compare notes weekly to s£f what 

works and what does not work and change 
program accordingly 

Evaluator m eets with building princ ipals 
to look at schools with low gains to see 
why they are low and how they can improve 

- Teaching strategies are modified on the 

basis of test scores 
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Table 48 (continued) 



Ways in Which LEAs Used Evaluation Data to Improve Programs 

Number of 

Response Districts Reporting 

- Data used to look at teacher effectiveness 
— use the information to change order of 

classes and to make mini adjustments to 
instruction throughout the year 

• Data Used to Make Changes to Individual 

Student Instruction ^ 

- Individual teachers follow student progress J 

- Formative data used to develop student edu- - > 
cational plans 

- Test scores used to place students when they 
come from other states 

- Test scores used to identify learning prob- 
lems of children 

- Teachers use test scores to graduate stu- 
dents out of the program 

- Teachers use test scores for student diag- 
nosis/individualizing instruction 

• Data Used for General Planning Purposes/ 

Confirmation of Successful Project Performance 8 

- Summative data used to plan program emphasis , 

- Data used for overall program planning 

- Program planning and application preparation 

- Evaluation results/sustaining gains studies 
confirm local' efforts 

- TIERS data help in public relations 

- Compare achievement data by' schools, grades, 
teachers 

o 

• Weak Uncertain Use 

* 

- Review statewide summaries 

- Only districtwide assessment data used to 
plan, not TIERS daca 



This table suggests that local uses of evaluation results to improve 
programs are quite varied. Only one-half of the districts, however, 
actually reported using data to make program- level changes as opposed to 
making changes to instruction on a student level. Thus, the summative 
outcome data, most often obtained through the use of TIERS, were used to 
make program-level changes and for general program "planning;" individual 
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test ^scores and other formative evaluation efforts were used to make 
changes at, the student level. 

A similar picture of using data to improve programs emerged when 
districts were asked what they liked best about their evaluation activ- 
ities. Of the 62 districts that answered this question, all but nine 
indicated that what they liked best about the process was the fact that 
evaluation provided them with good feedback and served as a good planning 
tool. A sampling of these responses is shown in Table 49. 



Table 49 

What LEAs Liked Best about Evaluation 

Number of 

Response Districts Reporting 

• Evaluation Provides Feedback/Serves as a 

Planning Tool 53 

- Use of results to improve teaching 
Helps identify program weaknesses 

- Measures program success 

- Provides feedback for decisionmaking 

- Gives teachers opportunity to see what 
they accomplished 

Shows constituency groups that the program 
is working 

- NCEs are useful/models are accurate measures 

- Serves as another way to monitor program 
effectiveness 

- Useful for future program planning 

• Positive Feelings about the Process 7 

- Liked TAC help 

- .Liked SEA assistance 

- Good SEA/LEA relationships resulted 

- Evaluation much simpler than before 

- >^iked evaluation workshops 

• Nothing 2 



Districts were also asked about what they liked least about their eval 
uation activities-, Their responses are categorized in Table 50. 
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Table 50 
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What LEAs Liked Least about Evaluation 

Number of 

Response Districts Reporting 

Negative Feelings about the Process 25 

- Filling out the forms is difficult, because 
not all information is readily available 

- Lack of statistical training on the part 
of the personnel completing the evaluation 

- Test administration problems 

- Lack of feedback from SEA on results sent 
to them 

- Testing at lower elementary school levels 
is difficult and not valid 

- Requirement to use outside evaluator 

- Sustaining effects studies 

Evaluation Activities are a Burden 17 

- Too time consuming 

Too much work involved and too little 
payoff 

- Too much testing of children 

- Too much paperwork 

- Filling out the forms is too tedious 
(time consuming) 

- Forms completion takes away from teaching 
time 

Problems with TIERS, including TACs, NCEs, 

models, testing requirements 16 

- Questions of validity when in-level tests 
ate used for below average, children 

- No one understands NCEs/dif f icult to explain 

- NCEs not useful at local level 

- TAG is deadly dull/too technical 

- Model A testing requirements (separate test 
for selection and evaluation) 

- Validity of Model A questioned 

Usefulness of Evaluation Data Questioned 12 

- Evaluation does not show complete picture 
; of student growth 

- Problems interpreting the results to know 
whether the program was successful 

- Since evaluation data sent to SEA are just 
statistics gathered for the feds, concerns 
over how these data can be used at local 
level 

- Test scores may be over interpreted 
— Don't know how to use the data 
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The comments shown in Table 50 suggest that at least some districts were 
interested in improving their programs but were unsure exactly how to do 
so, TIERS data, and achievement testing to a lesser extent, were not 
considered useful by a large number of districts. LEAs may have become 
frustrated, since they did not know what orher options were available. 
They also felt they lacked guidance on how to interpret the data that they 
had. 

When LEAs were asked how helpful their states have been with respect 
to evaluation, more than two-thirds felt that their states were extremely 
helpful to them (N-41, 70.7 percent). Eight (13.8 percent) felt the state 
was slightly helpful, eight (13.8 percent) were neutral about the help 
they received, and one LEA (1.7 percent) felt that its state had actually 
hindered it to carry out its evaluation activities. 

It was hypothesized that: districts may have felt that their states 
were more helpful to them if their states tended to be more active in 
helping their districts use data to improve programs. This relationship 
is presented in Table 51. 



Table 51 

Perceived Helpfulness of States as a Function of 
State-level Data Utilization Activities 

Perceived Helpfulness State-level Data Utilization Activities 
of State Low (0 - 1) High (2 - 4) 

Hindered 0 1 

Slightly Helpful 6 2 

Helpful 



Neither 



27 14 

2 6 



While it is true that the most active states _in L j:his^ajcea.-were perceived 
as being helpful (or at least-notr a hindrance) by their districts, it^is 
interesting to note that the majority of districts reporting "helpful" 
states were lo'cated in states conducting fewer activities in the area of 
data utilization. 

Since many LEA comments focused on the usefulness of TIERS, help- 
fulness of the states was examined as a function of the attention the 
state paid to improving the quality of its state-level TIERS data. This 
relationship is shown in Table 52. 
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Table 52 



Perceived Helpfulness of States as a Function of 
Attention to Quality Control 



Perceived Helpfulness 
of State 



Number of State-Level 
Quality Control Activities 
Low High 



Hindered 



1 



0 



Slightly Helpful 



7 



1 



Helpful 



17 



24 



Neither 



7 



1 



This table clearly shows that the states perceived to be the most helpful 
are active in working to improve the quality of their TIERS data. As 
noted earlier, these states believe that evaluation leads to program 
improvement — they did not believe that evaluation was conducted for 
compliance purposes only. 

The sample of districts was asked, if there were no state or federal 
rules requiring evaluation, do you think evaluation should be included as 
part of your district activities? All 58 districts responded affirm- 
atively. The types of evaluation activities districts indicated they 
would include are: 

• pre-post achievement testing (N=10, 20.0 percent), 

• TIERS evaluation models (N^IS, 30.0 percent), 

• testing plus some formative effort (3=14, 28.0 percent), 

• reliance on districtwide testing (N=5, 10.0 percent), or 

• other general evaluation comments (N«6, 12.0 percent). 

There was no relationship between the districts that indicated a 
preference to continue using the evaluation models and their states' 
future plans in this area. However, continuation of TIERS models at the 
local level was more likely to be reported by districts located in states 
having a staff person assigned to manage evaluation activities and in 
states that tended to pay greater attention to the quality of their TIERS 
data. Districts 1 continuation plans as a function of these state char- 
acteristics are shown in Table 53. 
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Table 53 

Districts' Continuation Plans as a Function of State Characteristics 

State-level 



District 


State 


Evaluation 


Staff 


Quality 


Control 


Continuation 


Title I 


Staff 


Evalua- . 


Activities 


Plan 


Coordinator 


Person 


tion Unit 


Low 


High 


Pre-post testing 


2 


7 


1 


5 


5 


TIERS models 


2 


11 


2 


4 


11 


% 








10 




Testing and formative 


4 


5 


5 f 


4 


evaluation procedures 










Districtwide testing 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Other 

• 


0 


3 


3 


4 


2 



It is also hoted on Table 53 that while iuclusion of formative evaluation 
procedures at the local level are equally likely to occur across all state 
staffing configurations, they are less likely to occur in states where 
much emphasis is placed on quality control activities. 

Thus, states that spend time to improve the quality of their data are 
perceived as being extremely helpful to their districts* The state 
attitudes toward program improvement and using evaluation data to make 
program decisions may have influenced their districts to continue use of 
TIERS in the future. It may be that districts located in states that do 
not try to use TIERS data to their fullest may opt for more formative 
evaluation procedures, simply because they lack information on how to 
understand their data. 

The recent TIERS assessment (Reisner, et 1982) did call into 

question the usefulness of TIERS for small districts. It may be that an 
increased knowledge of the basics on how to interpret test scores might be 
helpful to districts, before they decide to abandon testing or the eval- 
uation models in favor of more reliance on local teacher assessments. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Chapter Highlights 



Parent involvement in Title I programs has evolved from a period when 
there were no requirements, through a stage when encouragement only was 
given, to 1978 when very specific stipulations on the nature of parent 
participation were in force. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to determine what effects this pre- 
scriptive piece of legislation had on state administration: 

• To what extent did states implement — and help their 
districts implement — these parent involvement provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
parent involvement provisions? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 



^hW-Study ? s, major findings include: 

' • Almost all states felt that parents should be involved in 
Title I programs in the form of parent participation as 
described in Section 124 of the 1978 Title I statute, 

• Wholehearted support for the involvement of parents in 
advisory councils as specified by Section 125 of the 
statute come from only eight percent of the states. The 
states that tended to favor the councils were those in 
which the council requirements tended to be more compat- 
ible with their own local style of government—the 
involvement of parents in town councils, for example. 
The majority of states, however, felt that the goals of 
parent involvement could better be met with less formal- 
ized procedures. 

• Attitudes toward parent involvement correlated positively 
with a quality management style as defined by monitoring 
actively to ensure program quality and use of personal- 
ized technical assistance methods of service delivery. 

• States designating a staff person to handle parent 
involvement activities tended to be more active than 
states that did not. 



practices in this area? 



To what extent would states plan to continue involving 
parents if there were no or minimal requirements for them 
to do st>? 
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Section 125 (Parent Advisory Councils) created many more 
problems for state management than did Section 124 
(parent participation). , 

• States with more positive parent involvement attitudes 
tended to develop exemplary practices or materials. 

Most states planned, to continue parent involvement under Chapter 1, 
but they differed as to whether they plan to take an active role at the * 
state level or only encourage their districts in this area. The states 
assuming a more active role in parent involvement can be characterized as 
having a "quality" management orientation— they are more active in parent 
involvement and have more positive attitudes toward it, they actively 
monitor to ensure both program quality and compliance,' and they tend to 
make rules to help their districts improve their local programs. 

Districts generally felt that their states were helpful to them as 
they implemented the parent involvement provisions of the 1978 Title I 
law. Districts tended to mirror their states in having mixed feelings 
about whether councils are a most effective way of involving parents in 
the program, although almost all districts felt involvement of parents was 
important to the success of the program. Despite the negative attitudes 
toward councils expressed by some states, states did not allow. these 
negative attitudes *to interfere with their technical assistance roles. 



Introduction 



Parent involvement in Title I programs has evolved from a period- when 
there were no requirements, through a stage when encouragement only was 
given, to the situation in 1978 when very specific stipulations on the 
nature of parent participation in the program wer.e in force. In 1965 when 
ESEA Title I was first authorized, there was n^ specific mention of 
involving parents in the program. However, the desire to have the program 
accountable to parents and to keep parents informed was a major reason 
that Congress included evaluation requirements as part of the 1965 legis- 
lation. Regulations published in November 1968 (Section 116.18(c)) stated 
that parents be involved in planning, operation, and appraisal of pro- ? 
jects, including their representation on Title I advisory committees that 
may be established. In 1971, Section 115 of P.L-. 91-230 authorized the 
Commissioner of Education to regulate parent involvement and, in October 
1972, regulations were issued requiring district-wide parent advisory 
councils. In 1974, school parent councils along with district councils 
were required by law (P.L. 93-380). In the Education Amendments of 1978, 
two entire sections of the law were devoted to parents. In Section 124, 
"Parent Participation," parents were permitted to participate in estab- 
lishing programs; they were to be informed of, and permitted to make, 
recommendations concerning instructional goals and their children's 
progress; and parents were to be given opportunities to assist their 
children in achieving goals. Section 125 of the 1978 Education Amendment 
focused on "Parent Involvement" in the form of school and district-wide 
councils, which were responsible for advising the school district in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating its program. Section 125 is highly 
specific regarding the methods for the establishment and composition of 
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the councils. Furthermore, district 'councils were given consent power in 
two areas of program administration — the establishment of schoolwide 
projects and use of alternative rankings of eligible school attendance 
areas. < 

t 

While Section 124 of the 1978 legislation focused on involvement of 
parents with their own children and the educational goals of the program, 
Section 125 established an advisory role for parents in the program. 
Thus, parent involvement in Title I grew from an encouraged presence- to 
parental oversight of Title I administration at the local level. 

There are several reasons for the growing emphasis placed on the role 
of parents in Title I. Primarily, it is felt that children will benefit 
if their parents are involved. Parents can contribute information on 
their children' s skills and interests, and can then reinforce educational 
goals in the home. Parent involvement also serves as a source of pressure 
to keep local programs directed toward the needs of their children. 
Parents can ser^TSW a check on state and local actions in administering^ 
the progran^t*^ Political power to improve school programs often lies with 
parents itffVealthier communties and not with those in poorer ones. Since 
Title I/funds are targeted to low-income areas, a special effort was made 
to em^wer parents and ensure that districts accept parents in a decision- 
making role. A third reason for involving parents in the Title I pro- 
grams, cited somewhat less frequently, is that the involvement will have 
beneficial effects on the parents themselves. For example, one parent who 
testified at the Senate Hearings prior to the reauthorization of Title I 
in 1978, indicated that, because of her experiences in Title I, she became 
aware of the importance of education, returned to school, and completed a 
college degree- 

There has also been an emergence of advocacy groups for involving 
parents in education, particularly the Title I program. These groups 
believe that parent involvement is essential to a* good education program 
and are concerned that opportunities for parent involvement have not been 
encouraged by states and districts. There is a National Coalition of 
Title I parents and numerous other organizations, including the National 
Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education, the Home and School Insti- 
tute, and the National School Volunteer Program, among others. 

The growing specificity of the requirements came about because of 
evidence that districts were failing to involve parents in a meaningful 
way despite the mandate in the legislation (Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1978). / 

A major study conducted by System Development Corporation (SDC) under 
the auspices of ED examined the involvement of parents in four major 
federally funded programs, including Title I, in 1980 (Melaragno, Lyons, & 
Sparks, 1981). This study found that high levels of parent involvement at 
the local leVel produced valuable benefits to parents, schools, staff, and 
students.' However, despite the legislative mandate in 1974, the operating 
Title I regulations at that time (made final in 1976), and the recently 
enacted 1978 Title I law governing the establishment o : f parent advisory 
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councils, it was observed that meaningful involvement of parents varied 
widely. Two observations made by the study* are of interest here: 



• More precise federal legislation and regulations regard- 
ing parent involvement could be critical to obtaining . 
more involvement of parents in Title I projects, 

• More active involvement of parents in the form of dis- 
trict councils took place in states that developed 
Title I guidelines for parent involvement and monitored 
to ensure that the guidelines were implemented. 

In 1978, Congress reacted strongly to testimony concerning the lack of 
parent involvement, and more than two full pages were devoted, to parent 
requirements in the 1978 legislation. In previous laws, this subject was 
treated in only small unlabeled paragraphs. More specific language 
regarding an increased management role for states, including expanded 
responsibilities in the areas of monitoring, approving applications, and 
providing technical assistance, was also added to the 1978 Title I 
statute. Implementation of these provisions was apparently not complete 
at the time SDC collected its data in Spring 1980. 

The specificity of the 1978 requirements attempted to standardize a 
minimum level of parent involvement at the local level. The specifica- 
tions contained in Section 124 of the law are somewhat general. Sec- 
tion 125 is longer, more explicit, and prescriptive. The text of these 
sections is presented in Table 1. The major provisions of these sections 
are summarized briefly in Table 2. 
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■ 

Title I Parent Involvement Provisions 
in Sections 124 and 125 of Public Law 95-561 



Section 124 

* u (h 'I'mciT I'AAiiCirAiios.— A hwal educational agency may 
recei/o funds under litis iillc only if parents of children participating 
in pnnzrams assisted under ihia title ire permitted lo participate in 
Urn establishment of such programs and lire in formed of, and per- 
mitted In make rerommvjiiUliumi with res|**ct in, I he instructional 
coals of the program and lUe pioKiess of their children in such nro- 
gram, ami mm h j»a;euis are afforded nppoiluniliea lo assist ihetr 
children in achieving am-h goals. 



"Si:*:- I2. r ». (a) Km amlihiimkn r »r Anviwuir OwNim*.- ( I ) A !o»iU 
i*dui:atmmil i^jiicy may irexiva funds under Hits lillt: imiy if it csUb- 
lubes an aiivisnry council for Ha ml ire school district wliicli— 

*'( A) lias a majority of memlicrs *ho are parcuia of children lo 
he srrvvd by project assisted under this title; 
"(U) is composed of memUis clectrd liy t ho parents in eucli 

district ; and . ;■■ .. . 

"{C) inchidrs rKp resent ah ves of children and aclioals ohgiblo 
In 1* sp.rreti by, hni not e.uirenlly participating in, programs 
Assisted %v i t i i funds Wuvidcd under Lids title. , -■ 

"12)1 \) A lornl cdiiriilmiial agency may n-erice funds under litis 
title nnlv if it establishes nu\W\>'iq- council for each jirojcnt area or 
project irhool, c.tccpl as pniviited *m subparagraph (H), whic h— 

"(t) has a majority of mohlicri who are parent* of children lo 
he served hy prugtams assisted under this title, ami 

"(u) h ninipn<u»l of iiirmU-ra elected by the parcnti in each 
prided area or project school. t 
n i\\) lo the ens* of any pn»)«x;l area or project school in which not 
tome ihuii one full-time rmitvaluiiL sialT member is paid wilh funds 
provided under this title, mid in which uol mole than forty ■l"^«»«J 
participate in such programs, the reipiireiueiils oynibparegraph { A) 
tliall he waived. . t [. . 

"(C) in the rase of any prophet area or project school in which 75 or 
mote students arc served by programs assisted hy funds provided 
under this I it k each Muh project area or prnjert ae.hool advisory coiiii- 
cil, hi addition to meeting the reipiireiucnls of subparagraph (A), 

shall-- ^ compiled of not less than 3 momhers, who shall scire for 
terms of tun yenrs, after which time Ihcy may he reelected; 

M (ii) elect ofliccra of the council after it haa liecn fully consti- 
tuted; and ... ■ ■ i 

"(iti) meet a suflicii-nt iinmhcr of limes ner year, acconhng lo a 
schedule mid a! locations to he determined hy such council. 
M <n) Vny individual who is a tcncluT al a school serving a project 
area nr is u nun-nt of a child iWidintf in an elipihle m htinl (jlli'iidmue 
sir,i or altemliim an cli^dde .vhuul .shall he rh K ih|e lo he eh-c.led M i 
mnuhcr of tlie diMrict-whle advisory councils i-sialdiahcd tiorsuaut lo 
n,u,ttniph (l);hul uotliinjj in Ihifl aiuilence shall prer mlc the idiL't- 
tdily of iither indtvidimls who are resnlenls m llial diMnel. No null 
vhlual tii.ii is a h-a.-hrr at a proj.-cl .school or a srho.il wrriup a projert 
aira shall br ineligible to Ih- elected a* a inrnilwr of a di5 rte.l w.de or 
pr,.jt..t »n-a or ru'hool ndvisoiy council on llir basta of residency out hide 
.sir it area or dir tiiet. 




under tins title. • i u i 

»U\ Aixuim lNf^aiuTioH.— (1) Each local educational agency 

shall protrda williout chargt lo each »^J^ r/ C .° U " C 

established by such an agency under auUvclion (t) of this wcliofi— 
and, upon request, to each member of such 
advisory council— 

U (A) a cony of lUleafo/ this title. " . 

* »{n) a coov of any Federal s^gulatiotis and 2 uidelme* isa"«U 

"^(^ Stale regulations and guidelines 

associated with this title. 
«t*) Kach Stale nlm-alional agency shall provide a copy or aoy 
report resulting from Sl.ie or Federal audd;ng inoi.ilorsug, or eva - 
ualion aelivilija in .ny district lo the p.rcrtt aijnsorr council esUb- 
lishe.1 pursu»nt lobubsvcihm (0(1) in such dislnel. . 

M ld) Th.uni.nu Pi»ioiU4ia.— Each local educational agency tpplica- 
tion for funding under this lille shall dc&criU a prognin for 
the members ofadrfcory councils established pursuant, o Su Use ion 
(a) lo carry out their icsponsihdillcs as deicrtUd in iiib«y:tion [M). 
Such training proe.-Hiu— .... . A # 
w (l) shall Co planned in full cousiihalion with the members or 
such ad visory councils; , , 

"(2) shall provide each iiicmlwr of each such council wiin a|i- 
uroiiriiilelruiiiiiiginalcrials; and t 

*h) may Mrmil ibe its^of funds under Hits till* for einenau 
assoctalcfl u ith such training, including tipcnscs associated wrth 
lite allemUme of such membeia at training sessions, 
^ WoMKSiiort un Paicsctai. Involvciiknt.— For earh fiscal year 
for wliich paymeiils aie made lo SUte educalional agencies under thU 
title, the CominisMoiter shall sponsor workshops in the sercrtl rx^iona 
of the United Sliles which shall Iw designed to assist local educational 
agencies lo work with and provide training lo parent advisory coun- 
cDs established umlcr snliswrlion (a) of this aeclion and lo '»<;»liUU 
tiarcnlal involvciueiit in the programs condueled under I his title. Tli* 
workshops ahall l>c plannrd and conducted in consultahoit with itirnt* 
bent of parent advisory councils in I lie region served bv the norkshop. 

M (f> AaarMMCNT or 1*Aar.NTAi. Invim-vcuckt and 1^ai*ino.— Tha 
• National Inslilule of Education shall assess the efleclirtnrsj of (1) 
ririoua forms of parental involvement, including parent advisory 
councils, on school governance, student achievement, and other pur- 
i>oscs of this title, mid (2) various methods of training the rncnuxra 
of parent advisory councils, and shall report tha resulls of audi a.««sa- 
nieuts to the Coojrresaaud the public, . 

AinitomsATiuN or A mio in i a tion a.— The re are authorized to 
be appropriated for fiscal year 1070 and for each succeeding fiscal year 
ending prior lo October i, lUoS, sufh *uins aaniay bt ncccr^ry lo carry 
out the provisions of suhfc-cttons (e) and (f) of this section. 
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- - — Table" 2 " 

Brief Notes on Basic Components in 1978 Legislation (P.L. 95-561) 

Regarding Parent Involvement 

Section 124: "Parent Participation" 

• Parents permitted to participate in establishing 
programs 

• Parents are informed of, and permitted to make, 
recommendations re instructional goals and their 
children's progress 

» Parents are afforded opportunities to assist their 
children in achieving goals 

Section 125: "Parent Involvement" 

Establishing • All LEAs must -establish a district advisory 

Advisory Councils council that: 

- is elected by parents in the district or by the 
schools advisory councils (see below), 

, - has a majority consisting of parents of children 
served, and 

- includes representatives of eligible children 
w ho are not participating * 

• Each participating school must also have a school 
* advisory council, unless there are fewer than 40 

students in the program and not more than one FTE 
staff person 

• The size of the school advisory council is not 
specified when there are 40 to 74 students. 

• If 75 or more students are served, the council 
must: 

- have at least 8 members, elected for 2-year 
terms and they can be reelected 

- elect officers, and 

- meet a "sufficient number of times per year". 

• Teachers and parents can be advisory panel members 
as well as other individuals residing in the area. 
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Table 2 {continued) 



Advisory Council 
Re onsibilities 



Access to 
Information 



Training 
Programs 



• Councils are responsible for advising on: 

- planning for, 

- implementation, and 

- evaluation of Title I Programs. 

• Other sections of the law give advisory councils 
consent power in two areas: 

- district proposals to use alternate ranking of 
schools (Section 122), and 

- plans to use funds for schoolwide projects 
(Section 133). 

• Each council must receive a copy of the law, the 
regulations, any SEA guidelines, and reports of 
SEA or ED audits, monitoring, or evaluation 

• Each member of a council can have these reports- 
upon request* 

• Each LEA application for funds must describe a 
program for training advisory council members to 
carry out their responsibilities. 



Parents are .also mentioned in several other points in the law: 



Sec. 127 
Sec. 128 



Sec. 129 



• The application must be made available to parents. ,« 

• Parents and parent advisory councils are listed as 
potential initiators of complaints, and they must 
be told what the complaint resolution procedures 
are. 

• When individualized educational plans are devel- 
oped for students, parents should agree on it. 
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The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to determine what effects this pre- 
scriptive piece of legislation had on state administration: 

• To what extent did states implement — and help their 
districts implement— these parent involvement provisions? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
parent involvement provisions? 

• Did the provisions stimulate states to develop exemplary 
practices in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue involving 
parents if there were txo or minimal requirements for them 
to do so? 

States operated under the 1978 statute &nd 1981 regulations for a 
brief time, when Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act was passed. While the intent of Title I programs was maintained under 
Chapter 1, the requirements that parents be involved in Chapter 1 were 
made less strict: 

The application ... shall be approved if it provides 
assurances ... that the programs and projects described 
... are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting 
the special educational needs of the children being 
served, and are designed and implemented in consultation 
with parents and teachers of such children* 
(Section 556 (b)(3)) 

Also included in this discussion are states 1 preliminary views of the 
impact of Chapter 1 on their future parent involvement activities. The 
chapter concludes with opinions of a sample of districts to their states 1 
parent involvement activities. 

Implementation 

This section will present an overall picture of how states implemented 
the parent involvement provisions of the 1978 Title I law: What activi- 
ties did they engage in, who was responsible for parent involvement, and 
what attitudes did states hold toward the parent involvement requirements? 

Title I coordinators reported that, on' the average, they devote a 
little more than 12 percent of staff time to parent involvement activi- 
ties. Their responses ranged from a rain/raura of 2 percent to a maximum of 
32 percent. The coordinators were also 'asked to indicate how much time 
they would like to spend on parent involvement activities in the future. 
While the coordinators as a group tended to be satisfied with the amounts 
of time currently spent in this area, some coordinators wanted to spend 20 
percent more time while others wanted to spend as much as 15 percent less 
time in parent involvement activities. 
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Five basic types of SEA level parent involvement activities were 
identified. These activities are listed in Table 3. 



Table 3 

State-level Parent Involvement Activities 

Activity Number of States 

• Work directly with LEAs 27 

• Conduct workshops/conferences , 32 

• Develop/disseminate information 

to LEAs 19 

• Work with state Title I parent , 
involvement councils or other 

parent groups 12 

• Work with other SEA staff to 

involve them with parent 6 
activitie$/issues 



An overall measure of parent involvement sctivity was obtained by summing 
across these variables for eac h state. This distribution is presented in 
Table 4. 



Table 4 

Number of Parent Involvement Activities 



Number of 


Number 


State-level 


of 


Activities 


States 


j> 

0 


6 


1 


13 


2 




3 


13 


4 


2 



It is noteworthy that six states reported that no parent activities were 
conducted at the state level* In some of these cases, however, states 
felt that conduct of parent involvement activities was totally a local — 
not a state — responsibility. 
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The degree of parent involvement activity is not related to any major 
demographic variables, including the amount of state administrative funds, 
amount of administrative funds per LEA, years of experience of the Title I 
coordinator, number of professional staff, or any of the population 
variables.' However,' the level of parent involvement activities is related 
to the configuration of attitudes and activities discussed in other 
chapters in this report. For example, states that engage in two or more 
"quality" monitoring activities are more likely to engage in more parent 
involvement activities, and states that were successful in reducing 
paperwork through use of the three-year. application approval cycle were 
much more likely to engage in several parent involvement activities. The 
relationship with "quality" monitoring is presented below in Table 5; 
Tables 6 and 7 in the chapter on Application Approval present these other 
relationships. 



Table 5 

Relationship between the Number of Quality Monitoring Activities 
and the Number of Parent Involvement Activities 

Number of Parent 

Number of Quality Involvement Activities 
Monitoring Activities 0 1 I 5 Z. 

0-1 4 10 9 2 2 

2 or more 2 3 6 11 0 



As discussed in the Application Approval chapter , successful users of 
the three-year cycle are also more active in the delivery of services to 
LEAs. This, as it turns out, applies both to parent involvement and 
states 1 use of monitoring to improve program quality. 

Who Has Responsibility for Parent Involvement? 

Ten states indicated that the Title I coordinator took responsibility 
for handling state-level parent involvement activities. In 32 states, the 
responsibility was given to a staff member, and in four others, each 
Title I consultant was responsible for the parent involvement activities 
in his or her districts. In general, all states that assigned responsi- 
bility to a staff member are "larger" than the other two groups of 
states: They have more funds for state administration (but not^ more 
setaside per LEA), they have larger populations, they have more SMSAs 
greater than 25,000 and 100,000, and they have more professional staff in. 
their Title I offices, they are also more active in parent involvement, 
as is shown in Table 6. 
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Table 6 



Relationship of Person Responsible for 
Parent Involvement and Parent Involvement Activities 

Activity 

Conduct Develop/Dissem- 





Meet 


with LEAs 


Workshops 




inate 


Information 


Person Responsible 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Coordinator 


5 


5 


4 


6 


5 


5 


Staff Member 


11 


21 


8 


24 


13 


19 


Each Consultant 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 



Attitudes toward Parent Invoivemgnt 

A clear finding from the interviews with Title I coordinators was that 
they make a distinction between the two parts of the law where parent 
involvement is specified, i.e., Section 124 on parent participation and 
Section 125 on parent advisory councils. The coordinators were asked to 
indicate how important they felt each of these sections was .in terms of 
addressing the initial purpose of the Title I legislation, namely: 

• to provide financial assistance to LEAs that have concen- 
trations of children from low-income families, 

• to expand and improve educational programs for these 
children, and 

• to provide programs that are. that are sensitive and 
responsive to the special needs of educationally deprived 
children. 

The results are presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 

Relationship between Importance of 
Parent Participation and Importance of PACs 

Importance of Importance of PACs (Section 125) 

Parent Partici- Little Moderate Substantial 

pation (Section 124) Importance Importance Importance 

Little Importance 
Moderate Importance 
Substantial Importance 



3 0 0 

4 4 0 
10 17 10 
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It is striking that most of the states that rated parent participation 
as being of moderate or substantial importance rated .PACs as being less 
important* 

The states were grouped into four categories in order to quantify 
coordinators 1 attitudes toward parent involvement. These four categories 



are: 



• positive about parent participation and the PACs (N - 4), 

• positive about parent participation and concerned about 
aspects of the PACs (N 38 24), 

• positive about parent participation and negative toward 
PACs (N * 17) , and 

• negative toward parent participation and negative toward 
PACs (N - 2). 

These data show that two coordinators were clearly negative toward both 
the parent involvement provisions and the PACs, while four were positive 
not only about "participation" but also the 1978 PAC prescriptions. The 
remaining coordinators were positively inclined toward parent participa- 
tion as specified in Section 124 but differed over the issue of the PACs. 
Seventeen of the coordinators expressed very negative opinions regarding 
the PAC provisions, but twenty-four of the coordinators expressed annoy- 
ance at some of the PAC provisions but they were not totally opposed to 
them. These coordinators frequently stated that it was the specific 
requirements concerning council membership, elections, or meetings that 
created difficulties, not the existence of PACs per se . Thus, the data 
indicate that parent participation is favorably accepted by the over- 
whelming majority of coordinators. This summary attitude measure did not 
correlate with the major demographic variables, including the amount of 
funds for state administration, population, or staffing. However, atti- 
tudes toward parent involvement d£ correlate with both the number of 
quality monitoring activities (Table 18 of the Monitoring chapter) and the 
types of technical assistance activities (Table 11 of the Technical 
Assistance chapter). The correlates noted in the technical assistance 
area are, in general, consistent with the notion that states with positive 
attitudes toward parent involvement are more likely to engage in "person- 
alized" ways of delivering technical assistance, and are less likely to 
engage in the more "impersonal" methods of providing technical assistance 
(e.g., statewide meetings and conferences). And the relationship of 
parent involvement activities and quality monitoring activities shows that 
these states are the ones who tend to do "extra" monitoring activities to 
improve program quality. 

Coordinators also reported substantially more problems with Sec- 
tion 125 of the law than Section 124 as described in the next section. 
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Problems 



Problems with the parent involvement provisions were reported by 
states when carrying out their state responsibilities in the areas of 
application approval, technical assistaicd, monitoring, and complaint 
resolution as shown in Table 8. These problems generally focused on the 
difficulties in meeting the parent council requirements as required by 
Section 125. 





Table 8 






Problems Caused by Parent Involvement Requirements 
Other State Responsibilities 


in 




Number of States Reporting Problems with 


State Responsibility 
Application Approval 


Parent Participation 
(Section 124 


Parent Advisory 
Councils (Section 125) 


8 a,D 




18 a,b 


State Rulemaking 


1 




0 


Technical Assistance 


2 




3 a 


Monitoring 


5a, b 




16 a 


Complaint Resolution 


1 




1 



a These items were reported as being "major" problems by at least one 
state Title I coordinator. 



b These items were reported as being a "major" problem by at least one- 
half of the state Title I coordinators reporting it as a problem. 



Less than one quarter (N * 11) of the states indicated they had 
problems with the parent participation provisions as specified by Sec- 
tion 124, although 39 states indicated having problems xtfith the district 
or school parent advisory council requirements in Section 125. This is 
consistent with the attitude data in which state coordinators expressed 
more positive attitudes toward £he parent participation provisions. 

Of the eleven states that had problems with Section 124 on parent 
participation, five of these indicated that the problem centered around 
the difficulty of involving parents in any fashion. Three of the states 
indicated that the problem centered around the LEAs 1 understanding of what 
constituted true parent involvement. In these states, the SEA had to 
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provide a great deal of additional technical assistance in order to help 
districts get parents really involved in the education of their children. 
Seven of the eleven states with Section 124 problems also indicated they 
were working or had worked on solutions to the problems. Of these seven, 
three indicated that the SEA itseif initiated the solutions, one reported 
the solution was initiated by an LEA., and three stated that the solutions 
were developed jointly. 

Problems with the councils do not imply that the state has a negative 
attitude toward parent involvement * Rather, problems are due to the 
particular forms of parent involvement required by Section 125. In most 
instances, problems with Section 125 result from some basic incompatibil- 
ity of this requirement with the existing social and political realities 
of the districts. Thirty-nine of the states indicated that' they have 
problems with Section 125. The most frequently reported problems are 
listed in Table 9. 



Table 9 

Problems Associated with Section 125 

Problem Number of States 

• Section 125 is too restrictive 17 

• The council membership requirements 

are a major problem 16 

• Problems stem from electing members 18 

• Problems stem from the requirements 

for meetings 9 

• This section is tco complex 5 

• Strong negative comments 9 

• Other 



11 



Generally, the coordinators believe that the specific provisions of 
Section 125 were not well thought out and adverse consequences were not 
anticipated. For example, one state that is active in parent involvement, 



said: 



The net effect of the detail of Section 125 and the regs 
has been to discourage parent volunteerism. Parents who , 
want to help out see all the procedures involved in 
setting up and running PACs and decide it's too much 
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trouble. We have been trying to combat this by providing 
operating, room to PACs. 

Many of the coordinators cited difficulties related^to the require- 
ments concerning the specific number of parents, the election require- 
ments, and various practical difficulties associated with assembling the 
parents for the required meetings. Rural states and small districts, in 
particular, have problems in this area. One coordinator remarked: 

We are a rural state with small districts; mobility is 
low and parents all know each other. They know and elect 
the school board* among themselves and see those require- 
ments as duplicating what they've already done by elect- 
ing*^ school board. 

Another Title I coordinator asked: 

If you have only a small program like $10,000, how much 
parent advice do you really need to run it? 

The problem^of getting parents to come to the meetings came up very 
frequently: * 

It-is very difficult to get council members — ''the correct 
number. Particularly where a school has undergone 
desegregation. -The\ids come from all over the city and 
parents won't drive across town for a meeting. 

The people who wrote the' law didn't reali/e how hard it 
is to get people to come to the meetings^ We just can't 
get t.hem to be on the. council and come to the meetings. 
We've tried everything to get them to come — different 
types of meetings (e.g., dinners) and at different times 
of the day. Some strategies have worked but we haven't 
completely solved it. 

* 

We try to feed the parents when they come to meetings. 

v I can't get excited about having a district spend several 

\ thousand dollars to bring parents to a central meeting so 
I don't say too much about it if they haven't done it. I 
don't disallow their programs for this reason. 

The requirement of two-year terms causes other problems: 

<r 

Some of our middle schools only have two graded. Cases ^ 
thus arise in which PACf members have been elected for two 
years and in the first year the council does have a 
' majority of members whose kids are being served, but in - 
.. the second year the balance shifts and no longer, does the 
"PAC have a majority of members with kids being or to be 
served. 

/ 377 
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The only groups of states who felt relatively comfortable with Sec- 
tion 125 were/states with a vert long History of parent involvement and 
councils and the New England states. Iti both instances, the reason for 
their more positive attitude is that PACs are more compatible with their 
pre-1973 activities or political process; In the first instance, these 
states happen to have the strongest tradition of parent involvement in 
Title I; in the second instance, citizen involvement in local decision- 
making -is a tradition that gons back hundreds of years. Of the six ED 
Region I states (New England), four rated the PACs as "extremely impor- 
tant;" no other region even showed a majority of states with this rating. 
The key difference between New England and the rest of the nation is that 
these states have a long tradition, going back to the colonial days, of a 
true democratic form of local government, as implemented by the Town 
Meeting. Thus, the idea of the citizens participating in the political 
process through formal meetings is not alien to them: . 

Every LEA or town in our state already has school dis- 
trict meetings in which budgets and other important 
matters ate approved by the parents. They already have 
real power. The PACs must fit into this structure and 
are somewhat artificial. 

f, 

Thus, for New England states, the specific requirements of Section 125 
happened to be more compatible with their own style of local government. 
The vast majority of states, however, joined the Union following the 
ratification of the Constitution in 1789 and, thus, have a tradition of a 
republican rather than a democratic form of local government; thus, the 
provisions of Section 125 conflict more strongly with existing practices 
and traditions* 

For these states, coordinators felt that the. basic goals of parent 
involvement dould better be met with less formalized procedures. Devices 
such as regular parent-teacher conferences and actively encouraging 
parents to help with homework were frequently cited as more practical and 
effective ways of involving parents. Other states favored the idea of 
councils but argued for much more flexibility in terms of the number of 
members, requirements for meetings, and ways in which parents are tQ be 
selected. Fbr example, even states with a strong tradition of parent 
participation want the flexibility to integrate Title I parent involvement 
with the pre-existing forms of citizen participation. As is indicated 
above, this comment is made also by New England states. 

Changes Required by the 1978 Amendments , - 

Thirty-five of the states said that they had to make changes in their 
administration of parent involvement when the 1978 Education Amendments 
were passed. This is not surprising given that the 1978 Amendments made 
so many changes in the parent involvement provisions. 

Nine states indicated that they essentially made no change in their 
activities. In other words, in these nine states, ^parent advisory coun- 
cils (a major focus in the 1978 law) were already in place prior to 1978. 

1 * 378 
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Fourteen of the thirty-five states indicating that their parent involve- 
ment activities chanaged as a result of the 1978 law stated that parents 
in the state were now more involved. In fifteen states, the coordinators 
reported that the state education agency itself was now more involved. 
The coordinators in twenty-one state's reported that the changes they made 
were' simply to meet the new specific requirements in the law. 

Development of Exemplary Practices 

Forty-three states reported that they developed exemplary practices in 
the area or parent involvement that they felt could be shared with other 
states. Fourteen of these states felt they had developed exemplary 
processes or procedures, and twenty-four of these states indicated they 
had developed exemplary materials. A sample of these materials is com- 
piled into a separate volume (see Harrison, 1982). 

Table 10 shows the relationship of exemplary practices and attitude 
toward parent involvement. 



Exemplary 
Practices 

No 
Yes 



Table 10 

Development of Exemplary Practices as a 
Function of Parent Involvement Attitude 3 



Attitude 





Positive 






Positive 


Partici- 


Positive 


Negative 


Partici- 


pation and 


Partici- 


toward Par- 


pation 


less Positive 


pation and 


ticipation 


and PACs 


PACs 


anti-PACs 


& anti-PACS 


0 


4 


5 


2 


4 


18 


11 


0 



a Data from two states are missing. 



Not r surprisingly, exemplary practices were more likely to have been 
developed by states with more positive attitudes. 

* It was hypothesized that states producing "few materials of their own 
might be more likely to utilize materials from other sources. States were 
asked what types of materials they used in helping their districts imple- 
ment the parent involvement provisions. The five most frequently listed 
sources are shown in Table 11 • 
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Table 11 

Use of Parent Involvement Materials 
Produced by Other Sources 

Material Number o'f States 

• Title I; How it Works , by ED 37 

• Title I: Working With Schools , by ED 34 

• Materials prepared by The Coalition of T.I. parents 14 

• ERIC documents 3 

• Materials developed by other states 17 



States varied in terms of the number of different materials they reported 
using. Table 12 presents the number of different materials used as a 
function of staff person given responsibility for parent involvement 
activities. 



Table 12 

Number of Parent Involvement Materials Used as a 
Function of Staff Person Assigned to Parent Involvement Responsibility 

Average 

Person Responsible Number of Materials Used 

Title I Coordinator * 2.7 



Staff Member 



5.3 



Each Consultant 4.2 



It is apparent that designation of the responsibility to a particular 
individual results in greater use of other resource materials. It is also 
not the case that states compensate for a lack of their own materials by 
using materials from other sources: States that have developed exemplary 
practices report using more materials produced by other sources than the 
other states. 
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Continuation 



At the end . of the parent involvement section of the interview, states 
were asked whether they would continue to involve parents if there were no 
or minimal legal requirements for them to do so. Since the provisions of 
Chapter 1 were not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the 
answers to this question were purely speculative. As part of the inter- 1 
views conducted onsite to a representative sample of 20 states, statelevel 
personnel were queried specifically about their continuation plans under 
Chapter 1. By this time, Chapter 1 requirements were a little better 
understood, and state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what 
aspects of their Title I practices would or would not be included as part 
of Chapter 1 management. 

The discussion on continuation plans is presented in two. parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their plans to include parent involvement activities 
under Chapter 1 will follow. 

Parent Involvement Plans: A Speculation 

The answers of the coordinators to the theoretical question, whether 
they would continue parent involvement activities if they were not ex- 
pressly required by law, are summarized in Table 13. 



Table 13 

Parent Involvement Continuation Plans 
Plan Number of States 



• Not Continue 2 

• Unsure/Don 1 t Know 6 

• Continuation of Parent Involvement 

Activities in Some Form 41 

- SEA will take active effort 

- SEA will only encourage LEAs to be active 

- SEA will provide no encouragement — ' 
activities left up to LEA option 

- SEA will continue to require 
some form of councils 



14 
14 

9 

14 



From this table it is apparent that most states are interested in con- 
tinuing parent involvement activities, and approximately one-third are 
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desirous of having parent advisory councils continue— albeit not in 
accordance with the requirements of the 1978 Title I law. 

A comparison of those states that reported plans to take active effort 
to ensure future parent involvement activities with those states that plan 
only to encourage thMr districts to continue activities in this area is 
shown in Table 14 • 



Table 14 



A Comparison of States Reporting "Active" and "Passive" 
Continuation Plans in Parent Involvement 



Variable 



SEA Will Take 
Active Effort 
(N = 14) 



SEA Will Only 
Encourage 
(N ' 14) 



• Staff Person 

- Title 1 Coordinator 

- Staff. Member 

- Each Consultant 

• Satisfaction with Time Spent on 
Parent Activities (Actual- Ideal) 

• Development of Exemplary Materials 

- No 

- Yes 

• Importance of Parent Participation 
(Section 124) 

- Little or none 

- Moderate 

- Substantial 

o 

• Importance of Parent Councils 
(Section 125) 

- Little or none 

- Moderate 

- Substantial 

• Number of State-level Parent 
Involvement Activities 

- 0 - 2 

- 3-4 

• Parent Involvement Attitude 

- Pro Involvement and Pro Councils 

- Pro Involvement, Less Pro Councils 

- Pro Involvement, Anti Comacils 

- Anti Involvement, Anti Councils 



1 
12 
1 



-.18 



2 
10 



0 
5 
9 



5 
5 
4 



8 

6 



2 
9 
3 
0 



5 
6 
1 



2.15 



6 
7 



2 
1 
11 



7 
5 
2 



10 

4 



0 
6 
7 
1 
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The states that plan to take more active effort tend to have a staff 
per so i assigned to handle parent involvement activities, they developed 
exemplary materials, and they tended to have more positive attitudes 
toward parent participation. The states that plan to take a more passive 
stance toward continuation of parent involvement activities, on the other 
hand, are less active, they want to spend less time on parent involvement 
activities in the future, and they have^more negative attitudes toward 
parent participation in general. 

The states planning to take active effort in parent involvement have 
also been active in conducting their other state responsibilities, such as 
monitoring and rulemaking. A comparison of these states with those 
planning to play a more positive role, considering their monitoring and 
rulemaking activities is shown in Table 15* 

From Table 15 it is apparent that those "active 11 states in parent 
involvement are also active in monitoring to ensure both program quality 
and compliance, and they tend to make more rules to help districts design 
quality programs (but not oaake more quality design rules as described in 
the chapter on Rulemaking). In short, the profile of these states fits 
the profile of the "quality'^oriented states described elsewhere in this 
report. The "passive" states, on the other hand tend to have more com- 
pliance attitudes in monitoring and are less active generally in both of 
these other areas of state responsibility. 
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Table 15 



Comparison of States Reporting "Active" and "Passive" Continuation Plans in Parent J^olvement on the 
Basis of Their Activities and Attitudes in Other Areas of State Responsibility 



Active 

Continuation 
Plans 



No 
Yes 



Monitoring 



Monitoring Attitude 



Number of 
Quality 



Number of 
Compliance 



Monitoring Monitoring 

Activities Activities 

Quality Both Compliance Low High Low High 

4 18 11 21 14 24 11 

2 9 3 5 9 4 10 



Rulemaking 



Number of Rules to Numbers of 

Help Districts Design Quality Design 
Quality Programs Rules 



Low 



19 

5 



High 



16 
9 



Low 



26 
9 



High 
9 

5 



Passive 
Continuation 

Pla ns 

No 

Yes 



Monitoring 



Rulemaking 



Number of 
Monitoring Attitude Quality 

Monitoring 
Activities 

Quality Both Compliance Low High 



6 
0 



18 

9 



10 
4 



18 
8 



17 

6 



Number of 
Compliance 
Monitoring 
Activities 
Low High 



19 
9 



16 
5 



Number of Rules to Numbers of 

Help Districts Design Quality Design 
Quality Programs Rules 



Low 



High 



15 
9 



20 
5 



Low 



26 
9 



High 



9 

5 
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Parent Involvement Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 



During subsequently conducted onsite interviews to a sample of 20 
states, the Title I coordinators, and their parent involvement coordina- 
tors if available, were probed about their specific plans for involving 
parents under Chapter 1 so that tfre comments of these coordinators can be 
placed in perspective. A summary of their past parent involvement activi- 
ties is included in Table 16, 



Table 16 



Variable 



National Sample of 20 States: Description of 
Past Parent Involvement Activities 



Number of States Variable 



Number of States 



Staff Person 

- Title I Coord. 

- Staff Person 

- Eech Consultant 



• Problems with Ad- 
3 visory Councils 

15 (Section 125) 

2 - No 

- Yes 



4 
16 



Work Directly 
with LEAs 

- No 

- Yes 

Conduct Workshops 

- No 

- Yes 

Develop/Disseminate 
Information 

- No 

- Yes 

Work with State PAC/ 
State Parent Group 

- No 

- Yes 

Work at State Level 
with other SEA Staff 

- No 

- Yes 

Problems with Parent 
Participation 
(Section 124) 

- No 

- Yes 



8 

12 



3 
17 



7 
13 



17 

3 



16 

4 



16 
4 



Numbers of State- 
level Activities 

- None 1 

- One 3 

- Two 6 

- Three 10 

Parent Involvement 
Attitude 

- Pro Involvement, 

Pro Councils 3 

- Pro Involvement, 

Less Pro Councils 12 

- Pro Involvement, 

Anti Councils 4 

- Anti Involvement, 

Anti Councils 1 

Continuation Plans a 

- Continue Parent In- 
volvement in Some Form 

- Don 1 t Know 3 

- No - 1 

- Yes 16 
;SEA Takes Active Effort 7 
:SEA Encourages LEA to 

Take Active Effort 7 
:SEA Encourages Only 3 
:Retain Councils ^ 5 



a Data collected during initial telephone interviews. 
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It is of interest that the sample contains such a high proportion of 
active states in parent involvement, plus states that have extremely 
positive as well as negative attitudes toward parent participation, 
councils in particular. 

Nineteen of the twenty states felt they would plan to continue parent 
involvement activities under Chapter 1. The remaining states felt parent 
involvement activities would not occur at the state level, but that the 
state would inform its LEAs of the Chapter 1 requirement to consult with 
parents. While two states indicated that continuation would occur primar- 
ily due to the fact that Chapter 1 required that parents be consulted at 
the local level, the remaining states appeared to be enthusiastic about 
their reasons for continuation. A sampling of their comments includes: 

Parent involvement is a very critical part of the pro- 
gram. It enhances students' desire to learn. 

Parents need to have a role in monitoring the student's 
achievement of goals. The LEAs must assure this by 
formal activity. It is a key to effective education. 

Parent involvement is a very big thrust in the state 
agency even outside of Title I« 

Parents have a stake in education and should be heard. 

Sixteen of the states indicated that their parent involvement activi- 
ties would probably change under Chapter 1. The general sentiment of 
these states was that the lack of council requirements would create the 
change. While some states felt their LEAs would opt to retain councils, 
it was expected that they would relax many of the current council require- 
ments. As one state coordinator said: 

The emphasis will be more on involving parents in educa- 
tion and not on formal meetings. 

Most states welcomed the relaxation in PACs and their accompanying^ 
requirements. These comments are typical: 

We will not be concerned with the specifics of electing 
PACs. We will not be watching LEAs as closely in this 
area. 

Our Parent Involvement Coordinator has spent too much 
time with PAC issues—would like to change that role. 

Some states felt their larger or medium-sized LEAs would probably opt 
to keep the school and district councils, but that small and rural LEAs 
might drop them. The pattern of changes that will' occur at the local 
level will probably vary and be tailored to the needs of individual 
sites. For example, some districts will probably eliminate district 
councils while others will eliminate school councils. Districts in rural 
areas comprised of several small towns, each with a single Title I school, 
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often found school councils to be valuable but were unable to get parents 
to drive 15 to 20 miles to attend district meetings. Small districts with 
two Title I schools in the same town often found district councils worked 
well, but that school councils seem somewhat superfluous. And, of course, 
some districts will eliminate councils altogether. Therefore, the changes 
that occur at the local level will reflect individual circumstances. The 
solutions will be based on decisionmaking at the district, but the states 
may be called upon to help LE As find solutions to meet individual needs. 

However, approximately one-half of the states were concerned that the 
Chapter 1 legislation went too far in reducing the specificity of the 
parent involvement requirements. Comments made by these coordinators 
include: 

I don't know about the future—it really bothers me that 
a lot of parent involvement activities were cut out. I 
hope we can keep the momentum going without the legisla- 
tion. 

We intend to keep our state PAC. We know that active LEA 
PACs will also want to stay involved. 

We like PACs. We hope LEAs opt to continue them. Since 
we can't mandate them, we will have to encurage them 
only. If an LEA wants to end a PAC, we will try to 
encourage them to keep it. 

Ue want to mandate councils, but the feds won't let us. 
How can they give [flexibility] with one hand and take it 
away with the other? 

The states that wanted to mandate councils but felt they were unable 
to reported that they were told by ED that such a mandate would violate 
the intent of the Chapter 1 law* Two of these states expressed frus- 
tration over this issue, because they felt that PACs were an effective way 
to involve parents. 

With respect to changes in activity at the state level, some states 
felt that the amount of time s^ate staff will devote to parent involvement 
would diminish. Others felt that the state role would become stronger 
because the state would now be responsible for informing the districts of 
viable options for parent involvement. Another way in which it was felt 
the state role might become stronger was in the area of application 
approval. States must assure to their satisfaction that local programs 
have been designed and implemented in consultation with parents. Making 
this determination may require substantial effort. As one state said: 

We will now have to ask for and examine the specific 
kinds of parent involvement conducted at the LEA* 
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Six state coordinators indicated*' that they anticipated problems with 
carrying out any future parent involvement activities. These problems are: 

• lack of funds and staff to support the level of effort in 
parent involvement that we would like (N 38 3) , 

• lack of certainty over what parent involvement activities 
the state can require of its LEAs (N * 2), 

• concern by states over the possible misinterpretation by 
their LEAs that parents need no longer be included 

(N * 2), and 

• concern over how to define a "consultation" as required 
by law. 

Other concerns were ^also expressed by states over the future of 
parent involvement under Chapter 1. Two states fear that the removal of 
the council provisions has led some groups to assume that parent involve- 
ment is no longer an important feature in the legislation* One state 
aentioned that some parent advocates may react negatively; they were given 
power and clout through the councils and will definitely push to continue 
as an active governing presence in the schools. Another state mentioned 
that some state and district staff may view the new law as an opportunity 
to dr away with parent involvement in any form, simply because councils 
are no longer required. 



Parent Involvement: A District Perspective 

To obtain information on parent involvement from the district perspec- 
tive, 60 districts were queried about their states 1 activities in this 
area during onsite visits to a sample of 20 states. Information was 
sought in the following areas: 

• How d^es your district currently involve parents in the 
Title I program? 

• Do you feel that parent advisory councils are an effec- 
tive way to involve parents in Titjle I? 

r 

• What do you feel are the best or most useful aspects of 
parent involvement activities? 

• What do you feel are the worst or least useful aspects of 
parent involvement activities? 

• Hrfw helpful has the state been to you with respect to 
parent involvement activities? 

• If there were no requirement in the law for parent 
involvement in Title I, do you think parent involvement 
should be included as part of your district's activities? 
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The major ways in which the districts mentioned they currently in- 
volved parents in the Title I program are shown in Table 17. 




Table 17 

Ways in Which Districts Involve 
Parents in Title I Programs 

c ^ Number and Percent 

Activi ty of Districts Reporting 

School and district Councils 39 (67.2%) 

Workshops, classes or '. v , 
conferences with parents , 17 (29.3%) 

Parents visit school, openhouse , 

visits, parent/teacher conferences 12 (20.7%) 

Parents as volunteers (e.g., 

on'f ield trips) 6, (10.3%) 

Parents involved in planning, 

especially with applications 4 ( 6.9%) 



d^par^r 



Although most districts mentioned that they had^parent advisory 
councils, thsrArare mix£d -feelings regarding whether they feel councils 
are an effective way to involve parents in Title I* Approximately onehalf 
of the districts (N * 27) felt that use of councils was an effective 
device, while the remaining felt that councils were not an effective 
vehicle (N » 28) for involving parents or thkt they weie unsure (N » 5) 
whether councils were effective. 'It is apparent that districts felt there 
were both good and bad aspects to the councils. 

What districts liked best about parent involvement activities is 
summarized in Table 18. Their responses are categorized according to the 
major beneficiaries from the involvement, and sample, comments for each 
category are presented. According to districts, the raajbr beneficiaries 
are the parents themselves, followed by the children and the school. The 
community also was cited as a beneficiary, and the relationship between 
the school and parents and the community, as well as between LEA and SEA, 
was felt to be strengthened by parent involvement. 
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Table 18 



What LEAs Liked Best AboutParent Involvement Activities 
c -< Comment Number of Districts 

Parents benefit from the activities • 22 

-Parents gain awareness of school and 

their children 
-It f s good therapy for parents and some 

have obtained school jobs due to involvement 
-Parents learn parenting and education 

strategies,. 

Children benefit from parent involvement 14 
-Kids are helped more at home <? 
-Increases children's self esteem 
-There is greater sensitivity to children's 
needs and progress 

• 

The school benefits from parent ^involvement 12 
-It provides support to -the program at the 

building level , 
-School gains insights into needs of kids 
-Parent support means a more successful 

school 

The community benefits from parent involvement 9 

-Councils are good politically and educa- 
tionally- Legislatprs listen to parents 

-Greater awareness of education in the 
community 

-Parents spread word about Title I 
through the community 

The relationship between parents/community and 
the school is strengthened 13 
-Parents and teachers are more relaxed with 

each other 
-Increased interaction between schools, 

children, and parents 
-Communication between parents and schools 
is increased 

The relationship between the LEA and the SEA 
has been strengthened 3 
-SEA has provided excellent technical 

'assistance 

-SEA has been very encouraging 
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Districts felt the worst or least useful aspects of parent involvement 
activities clearly focused on the parent councils. Some mentioned coun- 
cils generally and others mentioned specific attributes of thecouncils — 
elections, membership requirements, separate school and district coun- 
cils. Ten districts were concerned about the administrative role parents 
had been given through the councils, five stated that there were problems 
with the types of parents who became involved, and three commented on the 
difficulty of getting parents involved. These comments, of the 52 dis- 
tricts reporting problems, are presented in Table 19. 
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Table 19 

What LEAs Liked Least About Parent Involvement Activities 

Comment Number of Districts 

• Parent Advisory Councils generally " 13 
-PACs 

-Specific PAC requirements 

• Parent Advisory Council election requirements 11 

• Administrative role given to parents 10 

-Parents shouldn't be involved in 

planning the program 
-Extent of parent involvement in planning 

is too great 
-Parents are not qualified to advise on 
planning, implementing, and evaluating 
and there is a lot of wasted effort in 
explaining all of these to parents 
-Parents are really not interested in 
looking at the implications or seeing the 
books — they only want to talk about their 
kids 

-They're jus.t going through the motions of 

being advisory 
-Councils gave parents the erroneous idea* 
that they have a right to know absolutely 
everything — even information they do not 
need to know 
-Parent sign off on the application 

• Characteristics of the parents who get involved 5 

-Some parents are disorganized and sometimes 
militant 

-Parents sometimes have negative attitudes 
-Parents who respond are the wrong type to be 
helpful in an advisory role 
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Table 19 (continued) 



-*One or two people tend to dominate 

• Parents are, Uninterested 3 

-We plan meetings and no one comes 
-It's hard to get people to serve on 
councils 

• Parent Advisory Council membership requirements 3 

• Problems with the state role 3 

-The state has mandated additional activities 
-The state doesn't understand our parent 

budget items 
-The state could help more 

• Forming individual school councils is a problem 2 

• The formal, business structure of councils is 
artificial } 

• Individual specific concerns 4 

-Forming district councils is a problem 
-Parent training programs 
-Too many national conferences for parents 
-Too many requirements for parent groups 
for different school programs 

• The only problem is councils may not be able 

to continue 1 

• Some people have misinterpreted parent 
involvement to mean parents want to take over; 

this is not true 1 



Three districts mentioned that the relationship between thQ SEA and 
the LEA" was strengthened by parent involvement activities and three 
districts mentioned' that their states caused some of the problems associ- 
ated with parent involvement. This raised the question of whether state 
views on parent involvement affected the manner in which they relate to 
the districts. Districts were asked to indicate how helpful their states 
had been with respect to parent involvement activities. The majority of 
LEAs felt that their states had been extremely helpful (N-27, 48.2 per- 
cent) or slightly helpful (N-17, 32.4 percent) to them in carrying out 
their local parent involvolvement activities. The remainder felt either 
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neutral about their states 1 efforts (N-8, 14.3 percent) or that their 
states had actually hindered them (N«4, 7.1 percent). : 

These district responses were compared with three measures of state 
attitudes toward parent involvement. States rating of the importance of 
the legal provisions for parent involvement and parent councils as stipu- 
lated in Sections 124 and 125 of the 1978 legislation and the parent 
attitude mentioned above that categorized states on the basis of their 
feelings toward parent involvement and parent councils. The first two 
cross tabulations are shown in Table 20; the third crosstabulation is 
presented in Table 21. 



Table 20 

Districts 1 Perceptions of SEA Helpfulness as a 
Function of State-level Parent Involvement Importance Ratings 





State 


Rating 




State Rating 






of Section 124— 




of Section 125— 






Parent 


Participation 


Parent 


Advisory 


Councils 






Moder- 


Substan- 




Moder- 


Substan- 


Districts 1 


Little 


ate 


tial 


Little 


ate 


tial 


Perception of 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Impor- 


State Helpfulness 


tance 


tance 


tance 


tance 


tance 


tance 


Hindered 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Slightly Helpful 


3 


5 


9 


7 


8 


2 


Helpful 


2 


3 


22 


11 


12 


4 


Neither 


0 


1 


7 


6 


1 


1 


This table suggests that 


states that rate 


Section 124 


as being 


of 


substantial importance were 


viewed by 


their districts as 


being extremely 



helpful to them. It is interesting to note that, despite states 1 rela- 
tively low importance ratings given to Section 125, states are viewed by 
their districts as being helpful to them to implement these provisions. 
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Table 21 



Districts' Perceptions of SEA Helpfulness as a 
Function of State Parent Involvement Attitudes 



Districts' Percep- 
tions of State 
Helpfulness 

Hindered 

Slightly Helpful 

Helpful 

Neither 



State Attitude 



Pro Involve- 
and Pro 
Councils 

1 

1 

5 ' 
2 



Pro Involve- Pro Involve- 
ment, Less ment, Anti 
Pro Councils Councils 



10 
15 
5 



Anti Involve- 
ment and Anti 
Councils 

0 

3 

0 

0 



•Thus, even when states feel less positively toward particular parent 
involvement activities, they are still perceived by their districts as 
offering help to them. It thus appears that state attitudes have not 
interfered with their technical assistance roles. 

Congruence between state and district views on the issue of whether 
councils are an effective way to involve parents ts presented in Table 22, 



Table 22 

Relationship between State and District Attitudes toward 
Effectiveness of Parent Advisory Councils 



District Atti- 
tudes toward 
Councils 



State Attitude 



Pro Involve- 
and Pro 
Councils 



Pro Involve- Pro Involve- 
ment, Less ment, Anti 
Pro Councils Councils 



Anti Involve- 
ment and Anti 
Councils 



Yes, councils are 
effective ways to 
involve parents 



19 



No, councils are 
not effective ways 
to involve parents 

Don't Know 



5 
0 



10 

4 



8 
1 



2 
0 
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This table suggests that there tends to be some congruence between SEA ^nd 
LEA views regarding effectiveness of councils in involving parents. / 
Whether this is a causal relationship and, if so, whether the relationship 
flows from the SEA to the LEA or vice versa, cannot be determined. / 

Finally, districts were asked if they thought parent involvement 
should be included as a part of their districts' activities if there were 
no requirement in the law for such involvement. The response to this was 
\clear and strong. .Of the 56 districts responding, 55 said "y es >" none 
\a±d "no." There was one "don't know." 

These data confirm that the parent involvement provisions in the 1978 
Title I legislation evoke mixed reactions from the districts. Virtually 
all districts feel parent involvement in general should be an important 
component of district actitivies, and the benefits that have accrued to 
districts from implementing the 1978 requirements are many. The crux of 
the problem appears to be the requirement for parent councils. Virtually 
all comments concerning the worst or least useful aspects of parent 
involvement activities centered on the advisory councils. It is not clear 
that all districts want to see councils "done away with" altogether, some 
only want specific requirements repealed or more built-ip flexibility. 
Reflective of this ambiguity was the districts' response to the perceived 
effectiveness of councils as a method for involving parents: 27 said yes, 
26 said no, and 5 didn't know. There is clear uncertainty regarding the 
value and utility of the parent advisory councils — there are equal numbers 
of proponents and opponents. But there is strong agreement that parent 
involvement generally is important and valid. 
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ENFORCEMENT 



Chapter Highlights 

Prior to the 1978 Title I statute, SEA enforcement sanctions were 
scattered throughout the Title I legal framework. Thus, state enforcement 
authority was unclear, which led to widely differing enforcement prac- 
tices. Enforcement was defined by the State Management Practices Study to 
include audits and audit resolution, withholding of payments, and com- 
plaint resolution. The provisions for these enforcement sanctions (parti- 
cularly auditing) are specified not only by the 1978 Title I statute and 
regulations but also by other applicable laws, regulations, and federal 
circulars and guidelines. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the audit, 
withholding, and complaint resolution provisions in the 1978 Title I law 
and subsequent regulations: 

• To what extent did states implement these enforcement 
sanctions? 

• To what extent did states change their enforcement 
practices as a result of these provisions in the 1978 law? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
enforcement provisions? 

• Did the enforcement provisions stimulate states to 
develop exemplary practices in this area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue the^e 
enforcement activities if there were no or minimal 
requirements for them to do so? 

Some of the study's major findings are: 

• While all states conducted fiscal audits, approximately 
only one-half of the states conducted program compliance 
audits. In a few states, monitoring served as the 
program audits. Uncertainty about whether program 
compliance audits were, in fact, required coupled with 
ED's differential enforcement of a state program 
compliance audit were the primary reasons for lack of 
state activity in this area. 
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• Independence of the auditor was a problem for states. 
Some coordinators were often not aware of their state's 
audit practices; others did not want to sound too 
knowledgeable abjut these activities else they might be 
criticized for not being independent enough. Some 
evidence suggests that, the greater the independence of 
the auditor, the less use of the audit findings by the 
state Title I staff. 

• Districts tended to mirror their states' attitudes toward 
auditing — they tended to prefer fiscal audits to program 
compliance audits, in part, because the latter duplicated 
monitoring unnecessarily; and they felt that CPAs should 
not be used to conduct program compliance audits. 

• While the 1978 Title I statute gave states the authority 
to withhold funds in cases of noncompliance, only 
one-half of the states reported never withholding funds. 
The most frequent enforcement sanction was a delay or 
suspension of funds to a particular, district rather than 
demanding paybacks from the districts. 

• Only nine states reported using compliance agreements, a 
new form of sanction recognized by the 1978 Title I 
statute. Other states that might have used compliance 
agreements did not do so, since they were unsure what 
this section of the statate really intended. 

• Very few formal complaints were handled by states during 
the three-year period after the 1978 Title I statute was 
in place, and almost all complaints were resolved within 
the time periods specified by law, Whi-le states and 
districts still tended to receive and process complaints 
submitted "informally," these complaints were also few in 
number during the three-year period after 1978. 

Under Chapter 1, states plan to continue enforcement sanctions as 
follows: 

• Since program compliance audits will be required under 
Chapter 1, a transition to implementing these new 
procedures is currently/in place in a number of states. 
However, almost one-half of the states would have 
preferred to use Chapter 1 monitoring staff — not 
auditors — to ensure accountability. 

• Specific plans to withhold funds under Chapter 1 will 
depend, in part, on whether states feel they can extend 
their rulemaking authority provided in the Chapter 1 
regulations to make a rule allowing them to withhold 
payments. While not all states used the withholding 
authority provided in the 1978 Title I law, many more 
felt that the "threat" of a withholding action was 
sufficient to keep districts in compliance with the law. 
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• Many states indicated that they would continue to use 
some sort of complaint resolution procedures under 
Chapter 1. Not all would keep complaint resolution 
procedures separate for Chapter 1 programs; reliance on 
existing state agency procedures to ensure consistency 
across all state programs was common. Increasing the 
flexibility of the requirements,, including reliance 
primarily on informal rather than formal procedures, was 
also a frequent plan. 

Introduction 

A fundamental tenet of a democratic society holds that 
governments and agencies entrusted with public resources and 
the authority for applying them have a responsibility to . 
render a full accounting of their activities. This accounta- 
bility is inherent in the governmental process. 

(House Committee on Education and Labor, 1979, p. 220) 

Prior to the 1978 Title I Statute, SEA enforcement sanctions were 
scattered throughout the Title I legal framework. Thus, state enforcement 
authority was unclear, which led to widely differing enforcement 
practices. As noted by Gaffney, Thomas, and Silverstein (1977) in their 
indepth study of the Title I legal framework prior to the Education 
Amendments of 1978, enforcement could be interpreted broadly to include 
both informal and formal sanctions, such as application approval, 
monitoring, audit resolution, and complaint resolution. 

In appropriating funds for ESEA Title I programs, Congress vested 
responsibility at three distinct levels for insuring that the requirements 
and, ultimately, the intent of the program were followed. The federal 
Department of Education was established as the grantor of funds requiring 
the development, monitoring, and enforcement of regulations that guide and 
direct program implementation by grantees (usually states) and sub- 
grantees (usually LEAs). States are similarly responsible for local 
school districts, and other sub-recipients. 

This three-tiered administration shared the responsibility for pre- 
serving program purpose at all levels of involvement and providied for 
enforcement of compliance by a proximate and knowledgeable authority 
(i.e., states were the primary enforcers of LEA compliance thereby pre- 
serving the intent of the program legislation). 

Preserving the intent of the program thus necessitated the accounta- 
bility of program staff to their grantor, their public, and the Congress. 
A number of mechanisms were provided in the law for maintaining this 
accountability at all levels. Among these were application approval, 
audit and audit resolution, withholding of funds, and complaint resolu- 
tion. While it may effectively be argued that enforcement alone has not 
caused the significant levels of compliance that have existed in the 
program to date, enforcement activities and the threat of sanctions for 
non-compliance have influenced program practices (Hill, 1979; Goettel, 
Kaplan, & Orland, 1977). 
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While states' actual management of their enforcement responsibilities 
has varied, there are activities common to most. These have been primar- 
ily based upon previous requirements, past &ood practices, and standards 
of quality within the audit profession. A state enforcement system may 
include procedures for: 

• review and approval of state and local applications; 

• financial and compliance audits of both recipient SEA and 

LEA activity; / 

/ 

• review and processing of LEA audit reports, including / 
procedures for resolution of identified audit exceptions; 

• requiring repayment or withholding of federal funds, 
depending upon the nature of the identified violation; 



/ 



/ 



• resolution of complaints, which may inform the SEA of LE# 
non-compliance ; and / 

• apprising the cognizant federal agency of major area^ of 
„ non-compliance in SEA or LEA activity, especially iti 

cases of waste, fraud, and abuse. / 

/ 

While not viewed by all states as an enforcement activity, SEA mon- 
itoring of sub-recipients may also inform state staf^/of problem areas, 
which, °if not corrected, may be referred to audit staff for review. 

This chapter treats enforcement as consisting of audits and audit 
resolution, withholding of payments, and complaint resolution. The 
findings of the State Management Practices Study will be presented in the 
discussion of each area. 

Audits and Audit Resolution 

The primary mechanism for Title I enforcement is the audit. Auditing 
of Title I projects has two primary purposes — to determine fiscal account- 
ability and program compliance. Fiscal audits assure that federal funds 
are properly expended and accounted for. Program compliance audits 
determine that federal programs operate in conformance with applicable 
laws and regulations. A third purpose of Title I audits is to determine 
the efficiency and economy of program operations. The end result of an 
audit of federal programs usually includes (a) the determination of 
whether the financial statements are presented fairly in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles; (b) the determination of whether 
the organization is in compliance with federal laws and regulations; 
(c) recommendations for corrective action and for strengthening the 
management systems; and (d) a request for repayment of misspent funds, if 
necessary, commensurate with the exceptions noted. 

Several documents have directed states 1 audit practices under Title I 
over the years. These are: 

• General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) and regulations; 
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• F.L. 95-561 of 1978; 

• OMB Circular A-102P of 1979; 

• / GAO 1 s Standards for Audit of Governmental Organizations, 
/ Programs, Activities and Functions ; 

• GAO's Guidelines for Financial and Compliance Audits of 
Federally Assisted Programs ; 

• Education Division General Administrative Regulations 
(EDGAR) of 1980; 

• 1981 Title I Regulations; 

• OHB's Questions and Answers on the Single Audit 
Provisions of 0MB Circular A-102, 1981 ; and 

• 0MB Compliance Supplement, 1980. 

Each of these is briefly reviewed to provide historical perspective. 

General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) and regulations * Prior to the 
enactment of the 1978 Title I statute, education administrators were bound 
by the audit requirements in the General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) 
and the General Provisions* for Programs Regulations (GPPR), which con- 
tained' general requirements applicable to all federally funded education 
programs . 

Part 100b of GPPR related to state administered programs and included 
requirements for financial management and accountability, allowable costs, 
monitoring and reporting, and subgrantee compliance • 

In„1973, 45 CFR, Section 100b. 301(h) specifically required that audits 
be made by the state agency or subgrantee to determine fiscal integrity 
and compliance with applicable requirements of the grant or subgrant at 
least once every two years. While agencies that received federal funds 
had to oe audited every two years, auditors needed only to sample the 
agency's transactions or programs, and Title I would not necessarily be 
included every time an audit was conducted of that agency. 

Public Law 95-561 . The 1978 Title I legislation, for the first time, 
contained specific requirements for audits of Title I within Section 170. 
Both the House and Senate reports on the 1978 Education Amendments to 
Title I discussed the NIE study findings of the SEA and LEA levels of 
non-compliance with audit requirements, particularly regarding the conduct 
of compliance audits. As a result, Congress decided to clarify and place 
within the Title I statute certain specific audit responsibilities (House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Report 95-1137, 1978; Senate Committee 
on Human Resources, Report 95-856, 1978). 

Section 170 of the 1978 Title I statute directed states to provide for 
audits of Title I expenditures to determine fiscal integrity of grant and 
sub-grant financial transactions and compliance with applicable require- 
ments. The 1978 law did not specify the frequency of audits. (This issue 
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was later addressed by regulation.) States were required to establish 
procedures for timely and appropriate audit resolutions, including a 
process for repayment of misspent or misapplied funds. The 1973 statute 
further directed ED to establish standards for audit resolution procedures 
of states. In addition, Section 171 required states to submit to ED a 
monitoring and enforcement plan (MEP) that would specify the 
aforementioned procedures. 

Audit Circular A-102, Attachment P . In October 1979, the Office of 
Management and Budget published "Circular A-102; Uniform Administrative 
Requirements for Grants-in-Aid to state and Local Governments, Attachment 
P-Audit Reguirements" (referred to as A-102P). The attachment was a 
result cf an initiative by then President Carter to improve the auditing 
of federally assisted programs through increased audit coordination 
between federal agencies and greater reliance on audits to be made by 
state and local governments. 0MB Circular A-102P is a final policy of the 
Executive Branch of the federal Government and is directed at federal 
agencies. It communicates that it is the administration's policy that 
federal agencies require, through regulation, that state and local govern- 
ments receiving federal funds have audits conducted in conformance with 
A-102P stipulations. 

A-102P was not previously required of SEAs and LEAs through ED regula- 
tion; however, audits conducted in conformance with A-102P have been 
considered in compliance with audit requirements. As a result, some 
states already -began to modify audit practices in terms of A-102? stipula- 
tions. 

A-102P provides for independent audits of fiscal and program com- 
pliance on an organization-wide rather than grant-by-grant basis. 

Such audits are to determine whether (a) financial 
operations are conducted properly, (b) the financial 
statements are presented fairly, (c) the organization has 
complied with laws and regulations affecting the expendi- 
ture of federal funds, (d) internal procedures have been 
established td meet the objectives of federally assisted 
programs, and (e) financial reports to the federal 
Government contain accurate and reliable information. 

(44 FR 60959, 1979) 

In further explanation of the compliance audit, A-102P , requires an 
examination of the 

systems established to ensure compliance with laws and 
regulations affecting the expenditures of federal funds. 

(44 FR 60959, 1979) 
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In addition, the audit examination must determine whether 



Federal funds are being expended in accordance with the 
terms of applicable agreements. 

(44 FR 60959, 1979) 

A-102P requires that audits be made at least every two years, SEAs and 
LfcAs may arrange for independent audits and prescribe audit scope, con- 
sistent with A-102P, according to their own procedures* Any additional 
audit work beyond that required by A102-P, including federal audits, is to 
build upon work already done. A-102P contains further requirements 
relating to the audit report and the responsibilities of the federal 
agencies overseeing the audit functions. 

Audit Standards . In addition to its own specifications, A-102P 
stipulates that audits be conducted in accordance with General Accounting 
Office s (GAO) Standards for Audits of Governmental Organizations, 
Programs, Activities, and Functions , (Comptroller General, 1981), the 
G uidelines for Financial and Compliance Audits of Federally Assisted 
Programs ,, (Comptroller General, 1930), any compliance supplements approved 
by 0MB, and generally accepted auditing standards. The Standards for 
Audit, first published in 1972, provides background information and 
definitions of concepts and terms, and prescribes specific procedures, 
standards for quality work, and reporting guidelines. It describes three 
possible elements of audit scope: financial and compliance audit, economy 
and efficiency audit, and audit of program results. Most relevant to 
A-102P is the first, financial and compliance audit, and the definition 
contained within the Standards is consistent with that contained in A-102P. 

The Standards for Audit provides little new insight toward an under- 
stand i ng"^oFTompTiance^Aidrt ing , repeating that the audit determines 

whether there is compliance with laws and regulations 
which could materially affect the entity's financial 
statements. (Comptroller General, 1981, p. 13) 

While this is explained later in the publication, it still provides little 
information helpful in planning the scope of audits for individual pro- 
grams . 

Specifically, the auditors are to satisfy themselves that 
the entity has not incurred significant unrecorded 
liabilities (contingent or actual) through failure to 
comply with, or through violation of, laws and regula- 
tions. (Comptroller General, 1981, p. 25) 

As noted in the discussions of A-102P, it is left to the state or local 
government requesting an audit to determine and prescribe the specific 
scope of the audit prior to the start of audit, (The minimum requirements 
to be audited for compliance were later prescribed, in the 1981 Title I 
regulations. In addition, both the House and Senate Reports on 
?.L. 95-561 in 1978 indicated that the minimum scope of Title I compliance 
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audits should include target area selection, selection of children to be 
served, supplemental use of funds and prohibition against general aid.) 

The standards contained in this GAO document also deal with auditor 
qualifications, independence, due professional care, and scope 
impa Inner*:*. The issue of independence of the auditor, as prescribed by 
A-102P, has received "a high level of attention by states. 

In all matters relating to .the audit work, the audit 
organization and the individual auditors, whether govern- 
ment o.r public, must be free from personal or external 
impairments to Independence^ must be organizationally ; 
independent, and shall maintain an independent attitude t2 
and appearance. (Comptroller General, 1981, p. 17) ^ 

Independence is considered critical, not only in order that auditors' 
judgments and recommendations be impartial, but: also that they be viewed 
as impartial by outside parties interested in audit results. 

In addition to "the detailed considerations of auditor independence 
presented within the Standards for Audit , the publication refers the 
reader to the AICPA Code of Professional Ethics. 

Guidelines. The Guidelines for Financial and 'Compliance Audits of 
Federally Assisted Programs (Comptroller General* 1980) was the second 
document referenced by A-102P. The 1980 publication of the document 
(currently uitder revision) provided inf o-rmatfen to assist the auditor in 
planning the audit, studying internal control, and testing procedures for 
fiscal audit. The document provided several relevant appendixes, includ- 
ing a fiscal questionnaire and documentation guide, illustrative financial 
statements and 0MB Circular A-102P. Particularly relevant to the fore- 
going discussions is the chapter on compliance audits. While the Guide- 
lines repeated many of the definitions of compliance auditing previously 
cited, it went further in referencing requirements to be checked in 
determining compliance* 

Three of the most important requirements are recipient 
eligibility, coverage of services, and matching require- 
ments. If funds are used to provide services not 
included in the grant award, ...the total amount of the 
award may have to be returned to the grantor agency. 

While these requirements may not cover all significant 
compliance requirements, they do include some of the most 
important ones and their verification at least would 
indicate that funds were used for their intended 
purpose... Other requirements that may be applicable 
include maintenance of * effort, indirect cost rate deter- 
mination; and allocation and cost; -principles. 
(Comptroller General^ 1980, p* 9) 
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Since A-102P requires the conduct of audits in accordance with the 
Guidelines, states had to consider the above specifications in planning 
the scope of -their audits. 

EDGAR ^ In 1980, HEW published the Education Division General Adminis- 
trative Regulations (EDGAR). These were subsequently renamed the Educa- 
tion Department General Administrative Regulations as a result of the 
Department of Education Organization Act. 

Section 100b, 700 required ,SEA and LEA compliance with applicable 
mandates, plans, and applications. Section 100b. 702 required SEAs and 
LEAs to use fiscal control and fund accounting procedures that ensure 
proper disbursement of, and accounting for, federal funds. 

Section 10Ob.702 also referenced 45 CFR Part 74, Subpart H, Standards 
for Grantee and Subgrantee Financial Management^ Systems. Section 74.61(h) 
required audits in conformance to GAO's Standards in order to examine, on 
an organization-wide basis, the fiscal integrity of financial, transactions 
and compliance with the terms of the award for those programs tested. The 
regulation required audit frequency of once every two years, procedures 
for timely and appropriate audit resolution, and provision of audit 
reports to a regional HEW Audit Agency office. (45 CFR Part 74 has since 
been revised as 34 CFR Part 74, requiring k implementation of A102-P audits.) 

Section 100b. 730 of EDGAR required both SEAs and LEAs to keep specific 
records, including those necessary to facilitate effective audits. In 
addition, Section 100b. 731- required the retention of records which would 
demonstrate compliance with program requirements. 

Title I regulations . In 1979, ED issued draft program regulations on 
the 1973 Title I statute. The issuance of regulations was delayed for 
several reason^ According to House Hearing records, the 1979 Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking was delayed due to lack of clarity and existence of 
errors in the proposed regulations. These proposed regulations had been 
an attempt to write rules in "common sense," "non-bureaucratic" language. 
In an effort to be responsive to criticism of that method, a second Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking was issued in 1980; these regulations were made 
final in January 1981. When issued as final regulations in 1981, they 
clarified and expanded upon the provisions of the 1978 legislation. 
President Reagan's administration, however, delayed the effective date of 
these regulations until 30 March 1981 to' permit further review. Several 
requirements of these regulations were changed to "guidelines" as of the 
effective date. It is important to note that, during the time period 1978 
until 1981, states* also operated under directions received from ED through 
program directives, program reviews, and telephone conversations. 

Section 200.190 of the 1981 regulations requires audits for both ( 
fiscal integrity and program compliance. Compliance audits were to 
include review of the following Title I requirements where applicable: 

• designating school attendance areas, 
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• children to be served, 

• fidelity of project to the LEA application, 

• supplement, not supplant, 

• prohibition regarding general aid, 

• private school participation, 

• comparability, 

• maintenance of fiscal effort, and v t 

• excess costs* 

In addition, audits were generally to be conducted once every three 
years by independent auditors. Independence was defined as employed by 
the state but outside the Title I administrative unit or employed by a 
private firm that is supervised by the n state. 

Sections 200.191 through 200.196 relate to audit resolution, appeals, 
repayment, use of repaid funds, and collection actions. 

Questions and Answers . 0MB issued Questions and Answers on the Single 
Audit Provisions of 0MB Circular A-102 in December 1981 that addressed 
several questions raised by A-102P. This document indicated that states 
are responsible for insuring that sub-recipients conduct audits in accor- 
dance with A-102P, reviewing LEA audit reports and taking any appropriate 
follow-up measures. Correspondingly, during an audit of the state agency, 
the^auditor was to: d 

a* review the recipient's [SEA] system for ob -ining and 
^ acting on subgrantee [LEA and state agency] audit reports; 

b. test to determine whether the system is functioning in 
accordance with prescribed procedures; and 

c. comment on the recipient's- [SEA] monitoring and disburs- 
ing procedures with respect to subgrantees [LEAs and 
state agencies, if warventetf by the circumstances]. 
Reported questioned costs require consideration for 
materiality, possible adjustment of financial statements, 
and possible footnote disclosure. (0MB, 1981, pp. 5-6) 

0MB Compliance Supplement . In. August 1980, 0MB issued a compliance 
supplement that provided guidance for audits of the 60 largest federal 
programs. With regard to Title 'I, the document described the authoriza- 
tion, objectives of the program and the major compliance features. Major 
compliance features included the uses of funds and use restrictions 
relating to instruction and services, applicant (SEA) eligibility, and 
beneficiary (LEA Title I programs) eligibility. 
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The impact of this multiplicity of audit mandates and guidance was 
confusion over required procedures of states and varied practices among 
the states. To complicate this problem, enforcement of audit requirements 
was inconsistent. For example, compliance auditing and independence of 
auditors were two long-standing requirements that were ignored by some 
states. In addition, many states previously questioned the applicability 
of A-102P requirements to their LEA Title I programs. States expressed 
frustration over past audit requirements and procedures. For Chapter 1 
programs, however, the requirements for auditing sub-recipients are 
intended to reduce burden and increase coordinati g^i of audit activities. 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of audit provi- 
sions included in the 1978 Title I law and subsequent regulations: 

• How do state agencies conduct fiscal and program com- 
pliance audits? 

• How have audit procedures changed since 1978? 

• What problems has the audit provision created? 

• Did the provision stimulate states to develop successful 
practices or materials? 

• Are state and federal audits necessary? To what extent 
would states continue auditing, and what form would these 
efforts .take, if audits were not required by federal law? 

Title I projects operated under the 1978 Title I statute and regula- 
tions for a brief time when, as a result of a change in administrative 
priorities, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA) 
was passed. Chapter 1 of ECIA replaces Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965, In general, Chapter 1, like 
Title I, is designed to meet the special educational needs of education- 
ally deprived children. However, Chapter 1 is intended to be less 
restrictive and to provide state education agencies and local education 
agencies greater flexibility than Title I. Consistent with the effort to 
increase state and local flexibility, the final Chapter 1 regulations do 
not prescribe specific methods for implementing each of the changes 
Chapter 1 makes to Title I requirements. 

While the staff of the State Management Practices Study was well aware 
of the requirement that the audit function be conducted independently of 
the Title I unit, it was observed that states' practices varied regard- 
ing the level of involvement of the Title I coordinators in audit activi- 
ties. Despite the fact that the Title I coordinators may have had uneven 
knowledge about auditing, the decision was made, to interview all state 
Title I coordinators initially regarding their states' Title I-related 
audit practices and then follow up through later o'nsite interviews with 
auditors (where- available) from a sample of states to obtain a more 
complete picture of practices. 
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Implementation 

A variety of sources were used to collect data on states 1 audit 
practices : 

• the initial telephone interviews with state Title I 
coordinators, ^ 10 

• the follow-up onsite interviews conducted in a sample of 
20 states with a state-level auditor and with Title I 
personnel in up to five LEAs in the state, 

• the state's Monitoring and Enforcement Plan, and 

• any other relevant enforcement documents sent to AIR as 
part of its initial document review data collection 
effort. 

It is not surprising that conflicts quickly arose between these data 
sources. States 1 original MEPs, for example, were occasionally out of 
date. While formal amendments to the MEP may have been made in some 
cases, coordinators sometimes indicated that changes were made locallly 
and not submitted to ED until requested to do so. Thus, practices 
reported in the MEP were not always accurate. Furthermore, not all states 
sent copies of their audit material , so a review of the content contained 
in the documents was uneven across states* 

In addition, numerous other problems were encountered in trying to 
collect information on auditing practices: 

• Due to the independence of the auditor, the Title I 
coordinators frequently did not know answers to. the 
quest5.ons being asked. On the other hand, a few coor- 
dinators did not want to sound too knowledgeable about 
the activities of their audit unit else they may be 
criticized for not being independent enough. 

• Some coordinators were confused about whether program 
compliance audits were required and afraid to admit that 
they may not have been done* 

• State practices were influenced by state laws or policies 
outside the control kf the coordinators. 

• In a few states, whereXhe coordinators claimed that 
auditing was combined with monitoring, the Title I 
coordinators had difficulty answering the audit questions. 

The primary issues raised by coordinators guide the initial discussion: 

• program compliance audits, and fi 

• independence of auditor. 
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The first part of this chapter summarizes the findings of the State 
Management Practices study to the audit questions listed above. Also 
included in this discussion are states' preliminary views of the impact of 
Chapter 1 and related requirements upon their future auditing activities 
and opinions of a sample of districts regarding their states' implemen- 
tation of audit requirements. Also included in this chapter are dis- 
cussions of the withholding of payments and complaint resolution enforce- 
ment sanctions. 

The Issue of Program Compliance Audits 

As discussed in the Introduction to this chapter, program compliance 
audits have appeared in several past requirements including General 
Provisions for Program Regulations, GAP' s Standards and Guidelines , 
P.L. 95-561 and the Title I regulations, 0MB Circular A-102P, and EDGAR. 
State Title I coordinators were queried about the scope of their com- 
pliance auditing. States varied in terms of program areas selected for . 
audit as shown in Table 1. As might be expected, those program compliance 
requirements relating to financial management and designation of school 
attendance area requirements were more commonly audited. Those items 
starred (*) were required by the 1981 Title I regulations to be covered by 
audits of LEA programs. 

Through the telephone interviews and reviews of states' documents, 43 
states appear to have conducted some form of compliance auditing; 6 states 
appeared to have conducted no program compliance audits. While a total of 
30 LEA requirements were audited by states, the majority of states audited 
only maintenance of effort, supplement not supplant, comparability, 
designating school attendance areas, and children to be served. 

Unexpected was the extent to which program compliance audits have not 
been conducted according to the requirements. It was expected that a 
requirement as long-standing as this would have been implemented widely. 
Ten states, however, reported initiating compliance audits of Title I 
after the 1978 law, and at least thirteen states appear to have been out 
of compliance with requirements for compliance auditing during the Study's 
interviews. 
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Table 1 



' LEA Requirements Siting 



Funds Allocation 

. w_- • _ „ - _ — Q nf pf for r — 12 6 C a J 
* a • Maintenance oi. a. w *. ^ j.*. w x «./ 


29 
lb 


* b. excess co*cs-x^o; _ 

* c. Suoolemenv: not supplant-l.dtHc; fc(d; 

* A rnnnArabilitv-126iei J- 


32 
29 


p Exclusions from excess costs and 
comuarabilitv-131 


4 


f • Lunited exemption to sup^icucuu 


1 


Targeting; and Eligibility 
* a. Designating school attendance 

areas-122 - — 


37 


* b- Children to be served-123 


37 


* r Private school participation-130 


25 


d- Schoolvide projects-133 j 4 


« • _.. j PI anninff-l 74 1^9 134 

Program Design and riannin? 


3 


a. Requirements for design- and. imple- 
mentation of programs-124 
I. Piirrn^ of nrn?^- 1 ^^ - 


7 iccectqn^nt of educ. need-124Qo; 


14 


3. ?lanning-!Z4(c) 


6 


4. Sufficient, size, scope, and 
aualitv-124(d) 


0 


5. Expenditures related to rankmz 

r — *.«4«/*r aTPfl^ & SChoO lS~"l24 ( e) 


8 


6. Coordination with otner 

programs-124 (f) m 


10 


7. Information disseamation-lZ4Qh; 




8. Teacher & school board 
Darticioation-124(i) 


10 


9. Training of education aidesl24(j) 


15 


in. Control ot runds-lZ4(m) 


13 . 


11 • Cons true tion-124 (n) 


5 i 


12. Jointly operated pro<zr?^s-l_24(o) 


3 

8 i 


P . Accountabilitv-127 _ 

1 4 .ComDlaint rP^olution^L2l5 


6 
6 


l6.Noninstructional duties -13* 


8 


Evaluation 

a. Evaluation-124(g) 


10 


b. Sustaining gains-124(k) 


6 


Parent Involvement 

a Parent involvement -124 (j ) 


10 


6"- Parent Advisory Councils-i^D 


19 


— 6 



Other 
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State coordinators expressed many complaints about program audits, 
generally focusing on three concerns. These concerns are presented below 
followed by specific comments made by coordinators. 

• Program compliance audits are unnecessarily duplicative 
of monitoring efforts and are of little benefit: 

We disagree with the concept of indepth compliance 
audits. It's unnecessary to audit all T EAs in 
addition to monitoring. The duplication creates 
paranoia among the local staff. 

State Title I staff do a better quality check, are 
more sensitive to local conditions, and provide better 
technical assistance than can auditors who are not 
educators. j 

Program audits are not helpful in strengthening the 
program or its management . The cost is not worth it. 

Auditors' jobs overlap with monitors. Program audits 
are excessive and expensive, and some LEA requirements 
can't be audited, such as non-instructional duties and 
parent involvement. 

It doesn' fc make sense to take away money for some 
things, like prohlems with PACs. 

• Program compliance audits are costly to LEAs and SEAs 
considering their outcomes ! 

It's too expensive to do indepth compliance audits. 

LEAs complain about the expense of program audits. 

Since the program au<lits duplicate monitoring, it's a 
waste of money, especially in terms of travel costs. 

• Fiscal auditors are inappropriate for the task of program 
compliance audits: 

' CPAs don't know what they 're. doing in program com- 
pliance auditing. 

CPAs are not familiar with Title I. 

CPAs can't do program audits properly, so they are of 
no use at all. 
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The Issue of Auditor Independence 



The independence of the auditor is a concept that appeared in early 
audit documents. The 1972 GAO Standards (referenced earlier) specified 
that such audits be conducted. Though not previously required of LEAs and 
SEAs, the specifications of 0MB Circular A-102P (1979) served as guidance 
regarding proper auditing practices. Also in 1979, ED made independence a 
major issue by delaying approval of several states 1 MEPs, because the 
organizational structure responsible for Title I audits was not indepen- 
dent of the SEA unit administering the Title I program. This may, in 
fact, have been the first time many Title I coordinators took seriously 
the need to implement independent audits. Finally in 1981, the Title I 
regulations defined independence as outside the unit administering the 
Title I program. 

Title I coordinators expressed many concerns associated with this 
requirement. These comments are presented below and are categorized in 
terms of their focus on the following related questions: 

• Should independent CPAs and fiscal auditors be involved 
with compliance audits? 

Auditors are not educators and cannot bring that 
perspective to the task; auditors' opinions often a 
interfere with educators. Auditors can't always 
resolve audit problems through suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

Fiscal auditors don't want to do compliance audits. 

It may be fine for auditors to look at fiscal program 
requirements, but not at program design or targeting. 

• How are independent auditors trained, especially for 
compliance auditing? 

Fiscal auditors receive only about six months of 
training to review educational programs when others, 
such as the Title I coordinator, have worked for years 
in the field as professionals. 

SEA has a guide of suggested tests of compliance, but 
you don't tell auditors what to do. 

Training auditors is difficult and time consuming. 

• What costs are associated with independent audits at the 
local level? 

Title I equals two percent or less of some LEAs' 
budgets and never more than five percent. The audit 
is out of proportion to the impact. 

Auditing is not cost effective and CPAs are expensive. 
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• What costs are associated with independent audits at the 
state level? 



Our administrative setaside is the minimum ($225,000), 
and, without carry-over funds, it is difficult to pay 
the cost of CPA firms. Hiring CPAs to do fiscal 
audits of two-thirds of our LEAs would use over 
one-half \f our administrative funds. 

We don't have enough money at the state level to 
contract with an audit agency. 

We get the minimum amount of funds for state adminis- 
tration. We don f t have enough money and will have to 
let a program person go in order to pay an auditor. 
The program staff are a more important part of the 
program. * 

\ 

We have insufficient kunds to pay competitive wages to 
hire auditors at the st^te level. 

We can't comply with auditxrequirements because we 
don't have the. funds. It is foolish for the federal 
government to think this statV could comply. There- 
just aren't enough , funds available from the feds to do 
audits. 

As might be expected from these comments, states' practices varied 
considerably in terms of implementation of the independent audit require- 
ment. State Title I coordinators as part of this study were asked to 
discuss their implementation of these audit requirements, and how they 
addressed the provisions mentioned here* Questions probed the conduct of 
financial and compliance audits, independence of auditor, and frequency o 
audits. Each of these is discussed below. 

How are Fiscal and Compliance Audits Conducted ? 

— ■ ■ ■ < — * 

The areas receiving compliance audits were shown in Table 1. As 
mentioned previously, program compliance audits were a long-standing 
requirement, yet six states admitted that no program compliance^^dits^ 
were conducted. 

A review of documents related to auditing indicated that the fiscal 
areas shown in Table 2, as a minimum, were audited by states. 
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Table 2 



Fiscal Areas Audited by States 

- General (organization, account maintenance, written procedures) 

- Cash receipts and revenues 

- Disbursements and expenditures 

- Purchasing 

- Receiving 1 

- Accounts Payable 

- Payroll and personnel (time) 

- Property and equipment (fixed assets) 

- Indirect costs i 

- Balance sheets 

- Cash on hand and on deposit 

- Investments , 

- Bonds payable 

- Students 1 deposits ' 

- Auxiliary enterprises (dorras, food service, Stores) ^ 

- Obligations outstanding 

f 



Independence of the Auditor 

Independence of authority conducting the audit . The different types 
of groups given the authority to conduct fiscal and compliance audits are 
shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 . 

Authority Conducting SEA Fiscal and Program Compliance Audits 

i Audit Type 

: " ' ' — Program 

Audit Authority Fiscal Audits Compliance Audits 

CPA Firms 
Title I Unit 
State-level' Units 
Combination 3 
None Conducted 



a Combination refers to those states that shared the audit responsi- 
bility among two or more parties, including CPA firms, state auditors, 
the SEA, or the Title I unit. 



16 
0 
19 

14 
0 



5 
7 
20 
11 

6 
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States were distributed fairly evenly in terms of the authority 
conducting fiscal audits, with slightly more states using staff from 
state-level units. Of the 43 states conducting program audits, over 
one-half used state-level staff (including Title I staff), and in only 5 
states were audits locally conducted by CPA firms. The state-level unit 
could include permanent SEA or Title I staff, consultants hired by the 
SEA, or personnel in a state audit agency. 

Seven states reported using staff from the Title I unit to conduct 
program compliance audits. It is the Study's understanding that this 
practice was not in conformance with the requirement of independent 
auditing for state Title I personnel to conduct program audits. However, 
when interview respondents indicated that the Title I unit performed 
audits, this response was counted as reported rather than counting the 
response to mean that no legal program audits are conducted. 

Independence of authority paying for the audit Independence can also 
be obtained by examining who pays for audits as shown in Table 4. 



Table 4 

Authority Paying for Audits 

Type of Audit 

Program 

Fiscal Audits Compliance Audits 



LEAs Contribute or Pay in Full 27 11 

State (including SEA) Pay in Full 19 25 



Table 4 suggests that, while LEAs tend to contribute funds or pay in 
full for fiscal audits, states were more likely Jzo pay in full for com- 
pliance audits. 

From Tables 3 and 4 it is evident that states implemented the indepen- 
dence requirement differently. For fiscal audits, it appears that about 
one-half of the states took the primary responsibility for audits upon 
themselves, and about one-half shared this responsibility with their 
districts. For compliance audits however, it appears that, in most cases, 
the state has assumed primary responsibility. 

Independence and assisting LEAs . The question was raised as to how- 
the locus o2 responsibility for conducting audits relates to specific 
management activities. Interview data and document reviews indicated that 
the Title I staff in 17 states helped prepare their LEAs for audit. 
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These activities included: 



• disseminating a memorandum regarding documents and 
personnel to be available at the time of* audit, 

• providing an audit guide for LEA review prior to the 
audit, and 

• conducting a pre-audit onsite check by monitoring staff 
to identify and remedy problems prior to the audit. 

Inde pendence and use of the audit report . Title I units in 35 states 
used the information contained in the LEA audit reports to make changes to 
program management. This was especially true for states that -ook the 
responsibility 1 upon themselves for the conduct of audits. Table 5 depicts 
the relationship between the authorities conducting audits and the extent 
to which their findings were used. 



Table 5 

Use of Audit Reports by State Program Managers 



SEA Uses Fiscal Audits Conducted By Program Audits Cond icted By 

Audit Report CPA State Combination CPA State Combination 

No 4 1 3 2 2 0 ^ 

Yes 8 18 9 3 22 9 



If it is assumed that locally conducted CPA audits represent greater 
independence from the Title I unit than do audits inducted by state-level 
personnel, it appears that one effect of increased independence is that 
audit results are less likely to be used by st^te program staff as a 
management tool. This may indicate a need t. develop mechanisms at the 
state level for reviewing CPA audit reports. This finding is also sup- 
ported by the attitudes among Title I coordinators toward CPAs and fiscal 
auditors conducting program audits as reported earlier. The extent to 
which audits and their findings were used as a basis for program manage- 
ment is explored later in this chapter. 

Independence and training of auditors . Another state management 
activity that is related to the locus of responsibility for audits is the 
training of auditors. Table 6 presents the ways in which their auditors 
were trained. 
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Table 6* 
SEA Training of Title 

Training of Auditors 
Active Training 
Passive Training 
On-the-Job Training 
Hired Experienced Personnel 
No Training 



Over one-half of the states conducted active training, which referred 
to formal structured workshops or training sessions focused on the Title I 
program. Almost three-quarters of th£ states provided -passive training, 
which included activities such as providing an audit guide, Title I law, 
or regulations to .auditors without structured training meetings or encour- 
aging informal conversations between new auditors and monitors familiar 
with Title I. Some states used combinations of training methods, which 
accounts for the large number of responses presented. Only one state 
admitted providing no training to auditors of Title I programs* 

Based upon the comments made by Title I coordinators in interviews 
regarding problems with having fiscal people do program audits, the 
following two hypotheses were made: 

• states would have a greater interest in actively training 
CPA*firms than their own state-level staff, and 

• states would focus active CPA training on program com- 
pliance auditing. 



I Auditors 

Number of States 
27 
35 

* 11 
16 
1 
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As shown in Table 7, the data are consistent with both hypotheses. 



Table 7 

i 

Relationship Between Authority Conducting Audits and Active Training 



Active Fiscal Audits Conducted By Program Audits Conducted By 

Trairing CPA State Combination CPA State Combination 

No 5 10 7 1 14 2 

Yes I 11 ' 9 . 7 4 13 9 

It appears, then, that the locus of responsibility does have an affect on 
management decisions related to training. 

Independence and audit findings . Coordinators were asked how often 
they recouped misspent funds and how they reallocated these funds. A^ 
number of state Title I coordinators provided no information in this area, 
primarily due to their lack of information, since this independent 
function was not administered under their direction. The number of LEA 
repayments in the last year and in the la$t three years are shown in Table 
8. 



Table'8 

Number of LEA Repayments of Federal. Funds Resulting from Audits 

Last Year ' " Number 

None •J"? 
1-10 (few, occasional) v 

Over 10 (several) 5 

Don 1 t Know/No Answer . „ 8 

Last Three Year's • •„ 

* 14 

None A 7 

1-20 (few, occasional) - l6 

Over 20 (several) 5 

Don't Know/No Answer ^ 
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The data in Table 8 indicate that few audits result in repayment for 
audit exceptions. Almost one-third of the states had not requested 
repayment of funds identified by audits as misspent or misapplied since 
1978, and almost ^0 percent had not requested' repayment over ten times in 
FY 1981. Only a small number of states requested repayment over ten times 
in FY 1981, or over twenty times since 1978. While repayment is only one 
type of corrective action that may result from audits, it is encouraging 
to note such low levels of documented fiscal non-compliance among LEAs. 

Table 9 presents the number of repayments as a function of the respon- 
sibility for audit. Since auditors were considered by coordinators to be 
"more objective" but "too rigid" and "inflexible," it was hypothesized 
that greater, numbers of exceptions would result from CPA audits. 1 



Table 9 

Fiscal Audits Resulting in Repayment as a v 
Function of Type of Auditor 

0 

Repayments Last Year . Repayments Last 3 Years 
Type of Auditor None Some None Some 



CPA 
State 



6 8 6 

10 3 10 



Combination 4 6 3 5 



The data actually .suggest that the opposite appears to be true: Repay- 
ments are more likely when fiscal audits are^. conducted by state staff— not 
CPAs. While .the interrelationship between repayments and the type of 
program auditor were less significant, the direction of the relationship 
was the same. 

<■' 

When coordinators were asked about the reallocation of misspent/repaid 
funds i the most frequent response (N=14) was that states try to combine 
these funds at the state level for rebudgeting or redistribution to LEAs 
using the Title I allocation formula. Eight states, reported returning the 
funds to the original LEA (tha one who repaid the fOtnds), and six reported 
returning them to ED. Choice of action may depend upon the nature of the 
exception and whether the hon-compliant project remained operational until 
after the resolution of the audit findings. Ten states .reportedly had no 
experience with reallocation of repaid funds due to lack of audit excep- 
tions resulting in repayment. 

Repayment was related to the locus of responsibility as shown in 
Table 10. These data indicate that, whfen funds are repaid to ED, states 
are more likely to \conduct the fiscal and program audits themselves. 
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Table 10 

Repayment of Reallocated Funds as a Function of Type of Auditor 



ERLC 



Funds Fiscal Audits Conducted By Program Audits Conducted 3y 

Go To CPA State Combination CPA State Combination 

LE£s 7 9-6 13 10 1 



ED 



0 6 0 rl 5 o 



This finding is consistent with the finding reporffetKearlier ; when 
local audits are conducted by CPAs,' there is less likelihood of repayment 
for exceptions and less likelihood of returning funds to the federal 
government . 

Independence and 'the frequency of audit s . As previously* discussed,, 
the law requires that audits be conducted at least once every three 
years. Table 11 shows frequency of auditing for both fiscal and program 
compliance audits. " 



Table 11 
Frequency of SEA Audits 

Program 

Frequency Fiscal Audits Compliance Audits 



At least once every year 
At least once every two years 
.At least once every .three years 
Other 



22 . 9 

5 5 
16 18 

6 . 10 



Fiscal auditing tended to occur at least once every year, but about 
one-third of the states used a three-year cycle. In program compliance 
auditing, more states used a three-year cycle than any other pattern. Six 
states in fiscal auditing and ten states j in program compliance auditing 
varied their schedule of audits based upon factors such as LEA size, but 
thc^e patterns generally incorporated a three-year cycle. 
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Relating the frequency of audits to the locus of responsibility, the 
data indicate that, among states where the LEAs contribute to or pay in 
full for the cost of the fiscal audit (N=*27), over one-half (N*15) conduct 
annual fiscal audits. However, among states that contribute to or pay in 
full for the cost themselves, only one-third (N=»8) conduct annual fiscal 
audits* The data on program ^udits showed no relationship between 
frequency and locus of responsibility. 

Summa ry of findings pertaining to independence issue . The data 
presented thus far suggest that, the more independent the auditor (CPAs 
conduct local audits or LEAs contribute to the cost of the audit), then 

• the greater the likelihood that fiscal audits will be 
conducted annually, 

• the greater the likelihood that the state will provide 
* active training, 

• the greater the likelihood that there will be no repay- 
ment of funds due to audit exception, 

• the les-s likely it is that there will be funds returned 
to the federal government, and 

• the less likely the state is to use the report of audit 
findings. 

These trends should not be overinterpreted, however, due to the caveats 
cited in the introduction to tnis chapter. 

Based upon comments made during interviews, the issue of auditor , 
independence has been a major source of problems for the coordinators. At 
the time of the interviews, EGIA had just been passed and most states were 
unaware of future audit, requirements. It is now known that 0MB Cir- 
cular A-102P will be enforced under Chapter 1 and independence of the 
auditor will be required. This suggests that a major area of need for- 
technical assistance to the states will be in the area of independent 
audits. 

Value of Auditing 

Auditing the use of federal funds is inherent in accountability for 
the public trust. In addition, some states feel that valuable information 
is generated by this activity which they can use as a good management 
cool. While state coordinators more frequently complained of the burdens 
• of -auditing, 'they were specifically asked to comment on those aspects of 
the activity that positively affected their program management. 

The extent to which audit findings are used as a basis for other SEA 
responsibilities is shown in Table 12. 
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Table 12 

Coordination of Auditing with Other SEA Responsibilities 
Audits Used as a 

Basis For Number of States 

Technical Assistance 3° 
Application Approval 3° 
Monitoring 28 
Changes to SEA Management 16 
Changes to LEA Management 8 

Q 

Other Changes 



A majority of the states reported using the content of audit violation as 
a basis for providing technical assistance, for approving LEA applications 
and for conducting monitoring activities. About 25 percent of the states, 
however, said that they do not take audit violations into consideration 
when carrying out their other SEA responsibilitie's. 

Examples of the waVs in which audit findings are used by the Title I 
coordinators as a basis for providing technical assistance are illustrated 
by some of their comments: 

We look carefully at audit reports for LEA needs. 

Our state auditors provide assistance in bookkeeping and 
fiscal issues. 

4 

We've provided special assistance on supplement, not 
supplant and comparability because of auditing findings. 

We've worked closely with the LEAs to prevent further 
misuse of funds. 

Problem areas identified in audits have been used as 
examples for presentatio in LEA workshops « 

We use the findings to decide where to focus SEA energy. 

We briefed a new LEA Director on problems which occurred. 
• in audits during the previous LEA. administration. 

We use examples of violations in other states' LEAs for 
insetvice with our LEAs. ^ 
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Ways in which audit findings are used in the application approval process 
are: 

We examine LEA applications to find problems in areas of weakness 
identified by auditors. 

LEA applications are not approved until outstanding exceptions 
have been resolved. 

We have required more documentation in the LEA application of 
travel and inservice training spending because of past audit 
findings. 

Problems follow a pattern and other LEAs are lively to experience 
ones similar to those identified by audits. We look closely at 
all LEA applications for those common problems. 

Examples of the use of audit findings in monitoring are: 

As a result of past audits, we *.ow check on monitoring visits to 
see what records LEAs are keeping. 

We've developed a monitoring self-assessment instrument based on 
what we learned from past audits. 

Our monitors review the audit findings when they go onsite. 

More states indicated that the audit findings were used to make changes to 
their program management (N=16) than to make changes to their districts 
program management (N=8). 

Ways in which audit findings were used to change state management include: 

We developed *and implemented LEA self-assessment monitor- 
ing as a pre-audit activity. 

We've sent SEA specialists to LEAs identified in the 
audit as having problems. 

We give LEAs with audit problems more attention. 

We've tried to improve our procedures and increase our 
recordkeeping proficiency as a result of audit findings. 

We've sometimes changed our ideas of what's practical to 
expect of the LEAs based on what we see through auditing 
has worked in the districts. 

Changes to LEA management are reflected in the following comments: 

Our LEAs keep better records now than when auditing began. 

LEAs know what to expect in the audit and examine them- 
selves more closely. 
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LEAs now take audits seriously and prepare for them. 



We don't have to tell the LEAs much. They learu a .lot 
just going through the audit process. 

Congress had intended that a strong state enforcement authority was 
necessary to maintain the supplemental nature of the program (Gaffney, 
Thomas, & Silverstein, 1977). Because auditing was a key part of states 
enforcement systems, it was expected that auditing would strengthen 
program administration. Thus, states were asked whether they felt audit 
ing had, in fact, strengthened their program management. 

Most of the states (N-32) felt that SEA audits strengthened their 
administration of Title I, ' commenting that it made SEA staff more respon 
sible and conscientious. Specific comments made by coordinators are 
categorized as follows: 

• Auditing improves LEA programs and increased compliance, 
accountability, and recordkeeping (N-21) . Sample com- 
ments are: 

Audits identify where federal money has been wrongly 
spent and increases accountability and compliance 
among LEAs. 

Auditing has resulted in tightened control of fiscal 
procedures. 

Schools expect the audit and it keeps them on their 
toes to manage their programs more efficiently. 

Auditing results in programs that border on compliance. 

• Auditing promotes smooth program management (N=12) . 
Sample comments are: 

State program administration was not taken seriously 
until audits began. 

The feedback from audits helps LEAs with their program 
administration. 

Without the audit or threat of audit, our management 
practices would be looser. 

• Auditing helps the SEA oversee LEAs and helps identify 
problems (N=7). Sample comments are: 

The Title I unit examines problem areas in order to 
head off similar problems in the future. We have to 
use the policeman role occasionally. 

Audits give the SEA insight into the local program and 
tells us a lot about what*s going on. 
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Audits give the state the opportunity to examine 
problem areas and provide technical assistance. 

Prior to data collection, it was hypothesized that positive attitudes 
toward the value of auditing would correlate positively with specific 
audit activities. In particular, states that felt audits strengthen their 
program administration might be more likely to report greater numbers of 
audit activities. While these states were more likely to use the findings 
from the audit to make changes to their program administration as show in 
Table 13, no other relationships between attitudes and activities were 
observed . 



Table 13 

Attitudes Regarding Strengthened Administration 
Among States Using Audits for Management Change 3 



Audits Used As Basis for 
SEA Management Changes 

No 

Yes 17 



1 

States that/ felt auditing strengthened theit program management are 
character ized**as small in terms of numbers of LEAs and the numbers of 
SMSAs greater than 25,000. They are unusual in that they currently spend 
a large amount of all staff time on program design issues (approximately 
30 percent) and would like to spend even significantly greater amounts of 
time in the future on program design (43 percent). The close association 
in these states with monitoring is evident, as they report spending more 
time in monitoring and less time on technical assistance activities than 
do other states.. 

Another factor that was expected to have an effect on state audit 
practices was the extent to which state Title I coordinators felt ED had 
helped them in carrying out their audit responsibilities. Seventeen 
states felt that ED had helped them to carry out their state auditing 
activities. State Title I coordinators applauded ED's assistance in 
redesigning existing audit procedures and staff's availability to answer 
states' questions. Some were appreciative of ED's flexibility in enforc- 
ing states' compliance with audit) requirements. An equally large number 
of states (N«17) felt ED had neit/her helped nor hindered their efforts in 
auditing. In contrast, seven states said that they felt ED had hindered 
their efforts. Some of this latter group of states cited that ED had held 
up their initial MEP, approval due to their state audit procedures as a 
reason. A few others complained about ED's lack of flexibility in enforc- 
ing audit requirements. Individual responses included complaints of lack 
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Audits Strengthen Administration 
No Yes 



of direction and assistance with designing audit procedures » lack of 
written clarification and conflicting .verbal statements, discrepancies 
between the directions of program office staff arid federal auditors, and 
criticisms of the prescriptive law and regulations with insufficient funds 
to implement them. One state did not ever consult with ED regarding 
auditing. Despite the fact that some states felt very strongly in their 
belief that ED was not helpful to them to implement their audit activi- 
ties, these negative responses apparently did not detract from their 
feelings that the audit responsibility strengthened their program manage- 
ment. This relationship is shown in Table 14. 



Tabl_ 14 



Relationship between an Auditing Attitude and the 
Perceived Helpfulness of ED a 

Helpfulness of ED 

Audits Strengthen Somewhat Neither/Not 
Program Administration Hindered Helpful - Helpful Consulted 

2 12 4 



No 
Yes 



12 



14 



a Data from nine states are missing. 



More negative attitudes toward ED w^re consistently associated with 
the cases where states contributed to the cost of the audit. These 
crosstabulations are shown in Table 15. 



Table 15 

Perceived Helpfulness of ED Among Authorities Paying for Audits 



ED Helpfulness 

Hindered 

Slightly Helpful 

Helpful 

Neither/Not 
Consulted 



Fiscal Audit Costs 
Contributed By 
LEAs SEAs 



1 

2 
12 



6 
0 

2 

10 



Program Audit Costs 
Contributed By 
LEAs SEAs 



0 
1 

3 



6 
0 
7 

11 



9 

ERIC 
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From this table it is evident that states are much more likely to feel 
ED hindered their efforts when they (as opposed to their districts) 
contributed to the cost of either fiscal or program auilits. Part of the 
reason for this finding may be due, in part, to the fact that some states 
believed that the increase in amount of funds for state administration 
(from one to one-half percent) was sufficient to keep pace with the rate 
of inflation and not sufficient to assume the greater financial auditing 
responsibilities. 

Finally,' a third factor that was felt to have an impact on audit 
practices was the amount of time spent on auditing activities. The amount 
of staff time devoted to auditing was expected to vary as a function of 
its perceived importance by coordinators. This relationship is presented 
in Table 16. 



Table 16 

Time Spent on Auditing Activities as a 
Function of its Perceived Importance a 



Hating of 


Median 








Importance 


Time Spent 


Low 


High 


Number 


Little or No Importance 


2.0 


0 


10.0 


11 


Moderate Importance 


10.0 


0 


31.0 


19 


Substantial Importance 


2.2 


0 


10.0 


18 



a Data from one state are missing. 



Thus, it is apparent from Table 16 that, despite a high importance 
attached to auditing, some coordinators spend little, if any, time in this 
area. Part of the reason for this difference may be due, in part, to the 
independence of the requirement. It is also the case that some coordina- 
tors rated the provision as being of substantial importance, but, due to 
the fact that their LEAs conducted their own fiscal audits, for example, 
they tended to spend less time in this area. 

Changes to Auditing Practices 

As discussed earlier, the 1978 statute was the first time audit 
procedures were specified within the Title I law. While several audit 
requirements had existed prior to 1978, many states only began to imple- 
ment them after 1978. The state Title I coordinators were asked how their 
audit procedures had changed with the advent of the 1978 Educational 
Amendments. Most states (N*34) felt that their activities had changed 
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with the amendment to the law. Of those states that experienced change, 
23 states felt that the law resulted in the introduction of new proced- 
ures, such as separate audits in Title I, use of independent auditors, or" 
the conduct of program compliance audits ( in Title I. An additional 10 
felt that their existing audit procedures had only been redesigned, 
clarified, improved, or expanded to include Title I audit requirements. 
These design changes were reported to have increased costs for 12 states, 
increased staff size in 15 states, and resulted in increased frequency of 
audits since 1978 for 5 states. 

Those 3tates reporting either introduction of new procedures or 
redesign of procedures primarily used their state agencies to conduct 
program audits. However, these two groups differed in how they carried 
out their fiscal audits as shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Changes to Audit Practices as a Function of 
Authorities Conducting Fiscal Audits 

* * * 

Fiscal Audits Conducted 3y 
Changes to Audit Procedures CPA State Com bination 



None 



4 6 6 



Introduction of New Procedures 11 7 5 



Procedures Redesigned 



16 3 



It appears from this table that most of the states implementing new 
procedures hired CPAs to conduct fiscal audits, while those that reported 
redesigning their procedures relief on their state agencies to conduct 
fiscal audits. 



States that introduced new aucllit procedures after 1978 were also much 
more likely to have their LEAs contribute to the costs of fiscal audits as 
shown in Table 18. j 
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Table 18 



Changes to Audit Practices as a Function of 
Authorities Paying for Fiscal Audits 3 



Changes to 
Audit Procedures 



Fiscal Audit Costs Contributed by 
LEAs SEAs 



None 



8 



6 



Introduction of New Procedures 



15 



8 



Procedures Redesigned 



a Data from three states are missing. 



This relationship was not unexpected due to the previous finding that 
introduction of new procedures was associated with the use of CPAs to do 
the audits* 

Auditing Problems 

Thirty-eight of the coordinators reported that they had encount red 
problems in carrying out their auditing responsibilities. Problems with 
the requirements themselves were reported by 13 coordinators; and problems 
with implementing the requirements (e.g., paying auditors competitive 
wages, training auditors, recouping misspent funds) were reported by 17 
coordinators. A large number of coordinators (N»28) reported general 
dissatisfaction with the auditing requirement — it was too burdensome, not 
useftil, or disruptive. 

The states reporting problems with the auditing provision also tended 
to report spending significantly more time on both the monitoring and 
audit provisions than did ot;her states. These states indicated that more 
than one-third of all staff time was spent on these two areas, whereas the 
remaining states reported spending one-quarter of their time between 
monitoring and auditing. \^ 

While most states did report problems, states that felt ED hindered 
them or did not actively support then to carry out their audit provisions, 
were more likely to report problems as shown on Table 19. 
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Table 19 



Audit Problems as a Function of Perceived ED Helpfulness 



Helpfulness of ED 



Presence of 
Audit Problems 



Hindered 



Somewhat 
Helpful 



Helpful 



Neither/ 

Not Consulted 



No 



1 



0 



3 



5 



Yes 



6 



2 



12 



13 



a Data from seven states are missing. 



Presence of problems, however, was not related to whether states had % 
positive attitudes about auditing or whether they felt audits strengthened 
their program administration. 



State Title I coordinators were asked if they had developed any prac- 
tices or materials with which they were particularly pleased and that 
could be shared with other states. One-half of the states (N=24) felt 
they had none, some adding that, due to the uniqueness of each state, 
little that they had developed would be valuable to other states. 
Respondents did identify a few practices, such as comprehensive procedures 
(N~5) and auditor training methods (N-3), and materials, such as guide- 
lines (N=4) and handbooks (N=9). These successful practices and materials 
were compiled into a management module on Enforcement (Putman, 198?) that 
accompanies this report. 

The states reporting production of exemplary prarctices were much more 
likely to report a greater fiscal contribution by their LEAs in the area 
of both fiscal and program audits as shown in Table 20. 



Exemplary Practices 
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Table 20 



Production of Exemplary Practices as a Function of 

Authorities Paying for Fiscal and Program Audits 

Fiscal Audit Costs Pribram Audit Costs 

Production of Contributed by ' Contributed by 

Exemplary Practices . LEAs SEAs LEAs SEAs 

No 12 11 2 13 

Yes . 11 3 7 6 



Since many of the materials appeared to have a training focus, it is, 
perhaps, not unexpected that states should develop materials for their 
LEAs to use when hiring and training auditors.. 

States were also more likely to report developing exemplary practices 
and materials when they felt ED was supportive of their auditing efforts 
as shown in Table 21. 



Table 21 

Production of Exemplary Practices as a Function of 
Perceived Helpfulness of ED a 



Helpfulness of ED 



Production of^ Somewhat Neither/ 

Exemplary- Practices Hindered Helpful Helpful Not Consulted 

No 4 1 6 13 

Yes 1 . 1 7 2 



a Data from 14 states are missing. 



As is apparent from the table* those states reporting exemplary practices 
tended to have much more positive interactions with ED over auditing 
issues, whereas the other states had more neutral and even negative rela- 
tionships. 
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Continuation 



At the and of the auditing section of the interview, states were asked 
whether they would continue to audit if there were no or minimal legal 
requirements for them to do so. Since the provisions of Chapter 1 were 
not in existence at the time of the early interviews, the answers to this 
question were purely speculative. As part of the interviews conducted 
onsite to a representative sample of 20 states, state-level personnel were 
queried specifically about their continuation plans under Chapter 1*. 3y 
this time, Chapter 1 requirements were a little better understood, and 
state coordinators were beginning to make plans as to what aspects of 
their Title I practices would or would not be included as part of 
Chapter 1 management • 

The discussions on continuation plans is presented in two parts. The 
speculative answers provided by the 49 Title I coordinators during the 
telephone interviews will be summarized and interpreted first. The 
information obtained from the 20 state Title I coordinators in response to 
specific probes about their auditing plans under Chapter 1 will conclude 
this chapter. 

■ 

Auditing Plans: A Speculation 

To" assess the state Title I coordinators* perceptions of the impor- 
tance of auditing and the future of the activity, they were first asked 
whether state and federal audits are necesssary. Most (N=38) felt that 
state audits are necessary activities; a lesser number, felt that federal 
audits (N=28) are necessary. Some of these felt that, while audits of 
LEAs were needed, this responsibility should rest with the states, not the 
federal government. 

On the basis of their answers to the entire auditing section of the 
interview, coordinators were classified as having auditing attitudes as 
follows: 

• positive toward fiscal audits, positive toward program 
audits (N=16), 

• positive toward fiscal audits, negative toward program 
audits (N=27), and 

• negative toward fiscal and program audits (N=5). 

One state could not be classified. These attitudes reflect controversy 
" mentioned throughout this chapter regarding the merits of fiscal and 
program audits. 

Continuation of fiscal audits was reported by 42 states; continuation 
of program audits was reported by 15 states. If auditing were not a 
requirement for states, only four states felt they would not conduct 
audits, two saying they could not unless it was a federal requirement. In 
addition, three of these four reported general dissatisfaction with the 
audit provisions of P.L. 95-561. This trend also held true among states 
that did not consider state audits necessary. While some problems may 
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have been expressed by those states planning to continue auditing, most 
were not generally dissatisfied as a result of their experiences with 



auditing • 



The 42 states that would plan to continue fiscal audits believed 
maintaining fiscal accountability was important to ensure that Title I 
funds*are spent for their intended purposes. The level of frustration 
that Title I coordinators experienced in implementing program audits is 
reflected by the fact that only 15 states said they would continue program 
compliance audits: another 19 stated strongly that they would not plan to 
continue program audits. This latter group of states also expressed 
general dissatisfaction with the audit provisions. 

Other audit continuation plans reported by states that they might make 
if audits were not required include: 

• rely on monitoring rather than program compliance audits 
to ensure accountability (N=20); 

• rely on state laws or rules for audits (N-13); 

• modify certain audit procedures , such as 'repayment 
methods or conduct of onsite visits (N=6); 

• place less overall emphasis on auditing (N=6); 

• rely on LEA general education audits that also include 
Title I programs (N=5); and 

• audit certain programs only, such as those programs with 
a history of problems, programs in large LEAs, or those 
programs requesting audits (N=4). 

A sizable number of state Title I coordinators (N=35) also 'indicated 
that there were other enforcement sanctions that could be used in addition 
to or instead of auditing. These sanctions are listed in Table 22. 



Table 22 

SEA Enforcement Sanctions Other Than Auditing 

Other Enforcement Sanctions Number of States 

Use Monitoring 28 

Use Withholding, Compliance Agreements, 

and Repayment of Funds ? 

Use Technical Assistance " 5 

Use State Authority, Rules, Laws H 

Use General LEA Audits t 6 

Use Federal Auditors 2 
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Most preferred to use monitoring to enforce requirements of Title I. This 
comment is understandable, because monitoring has traditionally been under 
the control of the state Title I unit, while auditing has not. Fourteen 
states indicated clearly, that they would not want the federal government 
auditors to replace the state auditors and fulfill the SEA audit function. 

These data indicate that, while coordinators feel that fiscal accoun- 
tability is important, they prefer to use their own Title I program 
monitors for program review and improvement. 

The four states indicating that they would not plan to continue 
auditing were also the states classified as having the most anti-auditing 
attitudes mentioned above. They felt that neither fiscal nor program 
compliance audits were necessary. The states with positive attitudes 
toward fiscal auditing but negative attitudes toward program audits 
generally reported an interest in enforcement sanctions other than audit- 
ing to ensure compliance with the program. 

Audi-ting Plans: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 

The multiplicity of past audit mandates resulted in a variety of. 
attitudes toward auditing. Much of the negative comments regarding 
auditing* may be attributed to the confusion that resulted from 
inconsistent enforcement of audit requirements, as well as lack of 
knowledge among coordinators of this independent activity. 

Follow-up interviews subsequently conducted onsite in 20 states 
provided an opportunity to discuss specific auditing plans under 
Chapter 1. Both the Title I coordinators and their auditors, where 
available, were queried about their future plans. 

Most states (N=19) indicated that they would continue fiscal audit- 
ing: Only one state was unsure whether or not fiscal audits would con- 
tinue. Only a small number of states (N*6) indicated they would continue 
program audits; the remainder responded negatively or were unsure of 
future plans in this area. This result is not unexpected for several 
reasons: 

• Most state Title I coordinators (N-32) had less than 
positive attitudes toward program audits. 

• In the absence of federal audit requirements, few (N=15) 
states indicated they would continue program audits. 

• The. regulations for ECIA and the revised EDGAR regula- 
tions, which required implementation of 0MB Circular 
A102-P, had not been released as of the date of the 
interviews. Thus, based upon the language of ECIA, 
several states thought that they would no longer be 
required to conduct program compliance audits. 

It is now apparent that A102-P audits will be enforced for federal 
program, auditing r including Chapter 1 .programs.. Unstructured follow-up 
contacts with a small sample of coordinators indicated that plans are 
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currently underway in some states for implementing A102-P. Based upon the 
data presented here, and the requirements for A102-P described in the 
introduction to this chapter, further changes to states auditing practices 
are expected. The four primary stipulations in A102-P are: 

• independence of the auditor, 

s frequency of audits to be at least every two years, 

• conduct of financial and compliance audits, and 

• implementation of the single audit concept. 

The changes to states' audit practices that are necessary for them to 
become in compliance with A102-P are discussed below. Informal communica- 
tions with coordinators after these interviews were conducted suggest that 
many have already begun the transition. One state is knows to have 
complied with all A-10ZP requirements and is currently in its third year 
of implementation. 

Independence of the Auditor 

While all states apparently used auditors independent of Title I staff 
to conduct fiscal audits, this was not the case for program audits: Seven 
states reported that their Title I units conducted program com- pliance 
audits, and six reported conducting no program compliance audits at all. 
Among the remaining states, 36 conducted compliance audits with staff 
outside the Title I unit. These data indicate that audit practices in 13 
states must be modified to obtain conformance with the independence of 
auditor standard in A-102P. 

Frequency of audits . In 28 states, fiscal audits were conducted at 
least every two years as stipulated in A-102P. The remaining 21 states 
used a three-year cyle for fiscal audits. 

Of the 43 states conducting program compliance audits, 14 scheduled 
audits at least once every cwo years. In 28 states, program audits were 
carried out less frequently, and, in one state, a determination regarding 
frequency of audits could not be made. 

In the future, 21 states must increase the frequency of fiscal audits, 
and, in order to comply with A-102.P, program audits must either increase 
in frequency or begin for the first time in 35 states. 

Fiscal and program compliance audits . All 49 states interviewed 
conducted financial audits. Only 43 of these also reported conducting 
program audits. In the future, six states must begin compliance audits in 
order to comply with A-102P. 

Single audit concept . It appears from the document review that most 
states conducted audits on a grant-by-grant basis. VThile this determina- 
tion was difficult to make, based on the available data, at least five 
states apparently conducted organization-wide audits. This finding 
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suggests that as many as 44 states may need to modify their practices to 
conform to the A-102P stipulation of the.single audit concept. 



Auditing: A District Perspective 

A sample of 98 districts were queried about their states' audit 
practices. Approximately 35 districts could not answer the questions, 
since they had not gone through a fiscal or a program audit (or were not 
sure they had) during their tenure as Title I coordinator • 

Of those coordinators who did have audits, they were asked who con- 
ducted them. Their answers for the conduct of both fiscal and program 
audits are shown in Table 23. 



Table 23 

LEA Perspective of Authority Conducting Audits 



Audit Agency 


Fiscal Audits 


Program Audits 


CPA Firms 


22 


10 


Title I Unit 


0 


9 


SEA Unit 


11 


9 


Other State-level Unit 


7 


5 


Combination 


9 


3 



V 

Table 23 indicates that most LEAs received fiscal audits by CPA 
firms. In nine districts, the state Title I office apparently conducted 
program audits, which is not in compliance with the independence of 
auditor requirements of A-102P. In addition, more program audits were 
conducted by the state (N=*23) than by CPAs in those LEAs interviewed. 

Table 24 presents the frequencies with which LEAs interviewed were 
audited • 



Table 24 

LEA Perspective of the Frequency of Audits 
Frequency ■ Fiscal Audits Program Audits 

Once Every Year 40 19 

Once Every Two Years 7 4 

Once Every Three Years 1 5 

Varies ' 0 1 
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The LEAs interviewed tended to report that they were audited annually. 
These data also support those gathered from state Title I coordinators. 

In order to understand the attitudes of districts toward auditing, 
they were asked a series of questions on the effects of state auditing 
practices. Nineteen districts reported that audits did not lead to 
changes in their own program management, while fourteen LEAs experienced 
management changes based on audits of the district. 

LEA were also asked what they liked best and least about both fiscal 
and program compliance auditing. Table 25 displays LEA opinions of fiscal 
audits. 



Table 25 

LEA Attitudes Toward Fiscal Auditing 
Attitude Number of Districts 



Positive 

• Accountability, Legality, 

• Benefits Program 

• Creates No Problems 

Negative 

• Burdensome for Staff 

• Procedures Problematic 

• CPAs Unqualified 

, ~y : 

More LEAs responded positively than negatively regarding fi*scal 
audits. Most commonly, districts were happy to .have outside review and 
verification of legal use of funds and accurate recordkeeping. Second, 
districts felt that they learn from the process, identify problem areas, 
and value recommendations made by fiscal auditors. 

Those displeased with fiscal audits felt that the process was time 
consuming, disruptive, and anxiety provoking. Problems with audit proced- 
ures focused on the instruments used for fiscal audits, the cost of 
auditing, and the timing of the reports summarizing audit -findings after 
the close of the program. 

Table 26 summarizes districts 1 ooinions about program compliance 
audits. 



and Accuracy Ensured 36 

20 
9 



17 
13 
9 
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Table 26 

LEA Attitudes Toward Program Compliance Audits 
Attitude Number of Districts 

Positive , 

• Accountability, Legality Ensured 22 

• Good Procedures 8 

Negative 

• Duplicates Monitoring , H 

• Burdensome for Staff 11 

• CPAs Unqualified 11 

• Other Problems ^ 



While fiscal auditing was generally viewed favorably by LEAs, program 
audits received more negative criticism than positive. Remarks made by 
the coordinators who felt that program audits were burdensome for staff 
included descriptions of auditing as time consuming, disruptive, and 
anxiety producing. Other problems cited dealt with repayment for excep- 
tions, the problem that the audit findings did not reflect program opera- 
tion, and problems with auditors' opinions differing from those of the 
state Title I staff. 

Districts were then asked ways in which their states may improve the 
auditing process. Their responses are summarized in Table 27. 



Table 27 

Ways in Which States Can Improve the Audit Process 
Re sponse ' Number of Districts 



Fiscal Audit 



Change the Process * ^ 



• Change the Staff 



10 



Change the Frequency \ . 6 

Increase Technical Assistance 3 



Program Compliance Audit 
• Change the Process 



7 



• Change ttie Staff 8 

• Change the Frequency 2 

• Use Monitoring/Title I Unit . 4 

• Eliminate the Process 4 
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As Table 27 suggests, changing audit procedures was frequently men- 
tioned by LEAs as the way in which their states could improve the 
process. Simplifying the process, regionalizing auditing, improving the 
consistency of audits, improving the timeliness of findings, coordinating 
Title I audits with those of other programs, and increasing LEA responsi- 
bility for the conduct of audits wera all suggested by LEAs. 

Changes in staffing always referred to the qualifications of CPAs 
conducting audits. LEAs felt fiscal CPA auditors needed further training, 
and that CPAs should not be used for compliance audits at all. This same 
issue — that of fiscal CPAs trying to conduct program audits — was also 
mentioned as a problem by the state Title I coordinators. 

Changes preferred by districts in the area of auditing frequency most 
commonly meant a decrease. Only one LEA felt fiscal audits should be 
conducted more frequently. 

While 11 districts reported that program auditing duplicates monitor- 
ing, only 4 of these actually recommended replacing the process with 
monitoring conducted by the state Title I unit. 

Finally, four districts felt that the termination of program audits 
was the only way to improve the system. No such comments were made with 
regard to fiscal audits. 

When asked if auditing should be continued by their states if not 
required by federal la. , 46 LEAs suggested continuing fiscal audits and 
only 2 suggasted termination. However, only 26 LEAs recommended continua- 
tion of program compliance audits; and 15 districts recommended that they 
be discontinued. Districts were also asked how helpful they felt their 
states had been to them with regard to state audits of districts. These 
findings are summarized in Table 28 for both fiscal and program audits. 



Table 28 

Districts 1 Opinions of Their States' Helpfulness in Auditing 
Perceived Helpfulness of States Fiscal Audits Program Audits 

Hindered 
Helpful 
Neither 



1 

34 
16 



3 
28 
5 



Despite the fact that many districts had such negative comments about some 
aspect of state audit practices, they clearly tended to believe that their 
states tried to help them in this area. 
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Withholding of Payments 

\ 

A second component of the enforcement system is the responsibility to 
withhold payments of federal funds in the case of violations of applicable 
law and regulations. 

The 1978 Title I statute provided that a state agency notify the LEA. 
of its intention to withhold part or all of the LEA 1 s future funding, 
after opportunity for a hearing, due to non-compliant activities. With- 
holding would continue until ^.he SEA was satisfied that the LEA was in 
compliance, or until there was in effect a compliance agreement which 
specified the terms and conditions under which the LEA would achieve 
compliance. 

The 1981 Title I regulations elaborated on the procedures for with- 
holding, prc/ided 'f or suspension of payments, and permitted- the SEA to 
return withheld funds to the same LEA upon achievement of compliance or 
reallocate the funds to LEAs in greatest need if the non-compliant LEA 
remains in Violation of law. The regulations further describe the use of 
compliance agreements in order to avoid ttie withholding action. The 
compliance agreement may be used only for current violations, and must 
include details of the violation(s) , actions necessary to achieve com- 
pliance, and a schedule for resolving the violation(s) within 90 days. 

It is important to note that the LEA may not be held liable fir 
repayment of funds spent during the existence of the agreement on non- 
compliant activities specified in the agreement (i.e., once the compliance 
agreement begins, the SEA can nc longer withhold funds or request addi- 
tional repayment for funds spent during the existence of the agreement for 
the violations covered in the agreement). 

The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the 
withholding of payments provision included in the 1978 Title I law and 
subsequent regulations: 

• To what extent have states withheld funds? To what 
extent have states used compliance agreements? 

• To what extent did states change their withholding 
practices as a result of the 1978 Title I law? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
withholding provision? 

• Did the withholding provision stimulate states to develop 
exemplary practices in the area? 

• To what extent would states plan to continue withholding 
payments if there were no or minimal requirements for 
them to do so? 

States operated under the 1978 statute and 1981 regulations for a 
brief time, when Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
. Act of 1981 was passed. 
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Chapter 1 includes no withholding authority for states, only for ED. 
In addition, there is no applicable section of GEPA identified by the. 
State Management Practices Study as giving the SEA authority to withhold 
payments. However, Section 200.59 of the proposed regulations implement- 
ing the Chapter 1 program for LEAs contains the following provision 
regarding state rulemaking: 

In accordance with state law, the state or an appropriate 
entity thereof, may adopt rules, regulations, procedures, 
guidelines, and criteria regarding the use of Chapter 1 
funds, provided that those rules, regulations, proced- 
ures, guidelines, and criteria do not conflict with the 
provisions of--* 

(a) Chapter 1; m 

(b) The regulations in this part; or 

(c) Other applicable federal statutes and regulations. 

Current interpretation by ED on this point suggests ths.t states d£ have 
the authority to adopt reasonable rules relating to auditing and with- 
holding of payments. 

Implementation v 

' The person who held primary responsibility for withholding of payments 
was- most often the state Title I coordinator, often in consultation with 
other Title I staff (N=18). In ten states, the Chief State School Officer 
(or, in a few casesj the State Board) wa$ responsible for withholding of 
payments, often at the recommendation of the Title I unit. In the remain- 
ing states, primary responsibility for withholding of payments lay with 
the Associate Commissioner or Division Director (N=6), the Title I coordi- 
nator with approval from the Chief or Division Director (N=»5), or with 
non-Title I staff, such as staff from a Fiscal or Audit Division (N*2). 

State Title I coordinators report spending, on the average, less than 
one percent of all staff time on withholding of payments. This is not to 
suggest that withholding of payments is not considered important by the 
coordinators, but because many of them use withholding only as a last 
resort to bring LEAs into compliance. In fact, when the coordinators were 
asked how important the withholding provision was to maintaining the 
purposes of the Title I law, 15 coordinators felt it was of little or no 
importance, while the remaining coordinators felt it was of moderate 
importance (N=17) or of substantial importance (N=16). 

Aproximately one-half of the Title I coordinators interviewed (N=21) 
stated that their state neve r withheld Title I funds from districts. Many 
states apparently did delay or suspend funds through stopping future 
payments (N=14), as opposed to demanding paybacks from districts. The 
average number of times Title I funds were withheld in the last year 
According to 42 coordinators was 3.6 (SD*11.4, range from 0 to 65). In 
the last three year., the average number of times funds were withheld was 
8.2 (SD=24.4, N»41, range from 0 to 143). Of the states that do reallo- 
cate withheld funds, some reallocate funds to LEAs other th£n the ones 
where the funds were withheld (N~9), while, in other states, funds are 
reallocated to the same LEAs after a period of time (N=7). 
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Twenty-nine Title I coordinators said 'their withholding activities had 
not changed since the 1978 law. This is consistent with the finding that, 
on the average, less, than one compliance agreement had been used per state 
(Mean=.9, SD=2.3, N*37, range 0-12 per state), since the compliance 
agreement was a new form of sanction recognized in the 1978 law. All 
compliance agreements reported were used in only nine states, and they 
were used for a variety of reasons. Compliance agreements had been used 
to address problems with misuse of teacher aides, comparability, or excess 
cost problems, to help ensure response to the state's monitoring report, 
to encourage sending in delayed audit reports, and to adciress violations 
with state rules. Most compliance agreements were resolved by the dis- 
tricts coming into compliance (N=10) rather than by the state withholding 
funds (N-2). 

Most Title I coordinators (55%, N»42) felt that the withholding of 
payments provision did strengthen their administration of the Title I 
program. When asked to explain their answer, many said the withholding 
provision gives the SEA power, authority, clout, leverage, or a legal 
basis (N=14), while others said the provision would come in handy if 
needed and it does serve as a deterrent or threat whether or not it is 
used ( N-9 ) . The remainder of the coordinators said the withholding 
provision has had negligible impact (N=7) or that they felt they always 
had the power to withhold payments anyway (N«5), regardless of the provi- 
sion. 

The Title I coordinators were asked the .extent to which they used the 
content of the violations for which they withheld payments as a basis for 
providing technical assistance, in the application approval process, in 
monitoring or auditing, or in any other way. Nineteen of the coordinators 
responding said they use the content of violations in providing technical 
assistance, twenty-one said they use the content of violations in paying 
more attention to the application approval process, and approximately 
twenty coordinators said the content of violations were us^d for more 
indepth monitoring or for audit checks. Thus, most of the coordinators do 
not see a commonality of problems across other areas -jf 3t;ite t>sponsi- 
bility. 

Problems 

Very few Title I coordinators (N«4) reported haviny any problems with 
the withholding of payments provision. Three of the four reporting 
problems with the provision mention practical considerations, such as 
increased recordkeeping and paperwork and an increased workload. Problems 
related to what a "compliance agreement" really means and lack of under- 
standing of the limitations of Section 169 of the law were also specifi- 
cally mentioned. 

Payments were most frequently withheld for violations of the funds 
allocation and targeting provisions as shown in Table 29. 
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.able 29 

LEA Requirements for which Payments were Withheld 

LEA Requirement Number of States 
Funds Allocation 

• Maintenance of Effort * 7 

• Excess costs 2 

• Supplement not supplant 8 

• Comparability 6 

Targeting and Eligibility 

• Designating school attendance areas 3 
„ • Children to be served 4 

Program Design and Planning 

• Assessment of educational need J 

. • Sufficient size, scope, and quality 3 a 

• Control of funds 1 

• Construction 1 

• Noninstructional duties 1 

Evaluation 

• Evaluation * 
Parent Involvement ^ 



a These items were mentioned as being a "major" problem by at least one 
state Title I coordinator. 



It was expected that a supportive relationship with ED might be 
associated with fewer reports of problems. The majority of state coordi- 
nators said either that they did not consult with ED regarding the with- 
holding of payments provision, or that ED was neither helpful nor hinder- 
ing in this area (N»27); only seven coordinators felt ED helped them in 
this area. Because of the small numbers involved, no, relationship between 
the perceived helpfulness of ED and reports of problems in this area was 
apparent. 

Exemplary Practices 

State Title I coordinators were asked whether they had developed any 
practices or materials in this area with which they were particularly 
pleased and that they could share with other states. Only seven coordina- 
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tors mentioned developing practices with which they were particularly 
pleased. These included a reallocation process, a well documented 
five-stage compliance system, and a public hearings process. 

Continuation 

Almost all coordinators agreed that, if there were no enforcement 
sanction in the law for withholding payments, they would include some as 
part of their program management (N=34). Seven coordinators said they 
would use it, because they like or need the authority when dealing with 
some of their LEAs. Ten coordinators, however, indicated that use of 
withholding as an enforcement sanction depended upon the presence of a 
federal/state mandate or approval from state policymakers. 

Although most coordinators pref erredjtci- have the law regarding with- 
holding of payments unchanged, a sizable number (N=27) felt t'.ey could 
♦enforce compliance in other ways. Ten coordinators said they could , , 
enforce compliance through persuasion, threats, coercion, or bluffing; six 
suggested enforcing compliance through current activities, such as mon- 
itoring or auditing; and three suggested withholding approval of LEA 
applications. Three coordinators, however, felt that withholding of 
payments is the best or most effective way to enforce compliance. 

Withholding of Payments; Preliminary Views 
ol : Chapter 1 Impact 

State Title I coordinators from a sample of 20 states were queried 
specifically about their plans to use withholding of payments as an tf 
enforcement sanction under Chapter 1. 

Most of these coordinators (N«14) felt thai: they would continue to use 
withholding as an enforcement sanction, while the remaining (N=6) states 
indicated they'would n,ot or that they were unsure of their plans. 

* States that planned to continue to use withholding felt strongly that 
withholding helped strengthen their program management. Some of the. 
comments made by the iitlel coordinators include: 

States have the right a.*J the obligation to stop any 
activities that are illegal or educationally unsound. 

Withholding is a useful threat* We will use it in the 
most extreme circumstances to effect compliance. 

Withholding, in some cases, is the only way to bring 
schools into line* fl 

If you slap the wrists of an LEA once, the others will 
stay in line. . 

Withholding of payments is the only leverage a state has 
to change procedures. 
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Those states that were unsure of their future use most often cited 
uncertainty over a perceived lack of federal mandate in this area- In one 
state, the coordinator expressed frustration over the state's perceived 
lack of authority in this area. This coordinator said: 

I hope LEAs do not push too hard in this area. While a precedent 
in the state does exist for a noncompliance action to mean M no 
money," the precedent was backed by both State Board rulings and 
federal law. If withholding is not allowed, what do I do with my 
large LEAs? After I try enforcing with bluffing and coercion and 
fail, what next? 

Only after the interviews were conducted, however, did the study staff 
learn that ED f s interpretation of the rulemaking provision added to the 
Chapter 1 regulations extended to the use of withholding of payments. 

Comments made by the states indicated that they would not use with- 
holding of payments under Chapter 1 include: 

We never used it under Title I and won't start now. We 
will work out problems before they get to the withholding 
stage* 

We don't plan to withhold payments, because there are 
fewer things to withhold payments for. 

r i 

Other than the possibility that states may not be able to withhold 
funds without an express federal mandate, only two coordinators anticipa- 
ted problems in carrying out tfteir withholding actions. They both cited 
problems caused by lack of SEA staff and' resources that would be needed to 
get a procedure into place and then to carry through with it. 

Complaint Resolution 

A third component of the SEA enforcement system under Title I is the 
SEA requirement to adopt written complaint resolution procedures- While 
not always associated with enforcement, the statute referred to these 
resolution procedures as a mechanism to acquire information regarding 
violations of Title I or other applicable GEPA provisions by receiving 
complaints and complaint appeals from LEAs. Procedures were to include 
timelines for resolution, onsite investigation (if necessary), an oppor- 
tunity for hearing, right of appeal to ED, and dissemination of such 
procedures to interested persons, including parent advisory councils. 

The 1981 Title I regulations provided further guidance in this area, 
specifying SEA resolution of complaints within 60 days (under normal 
circumstances) or referral to the appropriate LEA within 30 days. The 
regulations also described the content of an SEA final resolution and 
provided for appeal procedures to ED within 30 days of receipt of the 
SEA's decision. 

i 
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The State Management Practices Study began collecting data from state 
Title I coordinators in Summer 1981 to examine the impact of the complaint 
resolution provision included in the 1978 Title I law and subsequent 
regulations: 

• To what extent did states use the provision to resolve 
complaints? 

• What problems did states encounter in implementing the 
complaint resolution provision? 

• To what extent would a model complaint resolution 
procedure be useful to states? 

• Did the complaint resolution provision stimulate states 

to develop exemplary practices in this area? , 

• To what extent would states plan to continue a complaint 
resolution procedure if there were no or minimal 
requirements for thetn to do so? 

States operated under the 1978 statute and 1981 regulations for a 
brief time, when Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981 was passed. 

Regarding future SEA responsibilities, the SEA complaint resolution 
requirement is absent from both the Chapter 1 statute and the final 
Chapter 1 regulations. However, adoption of complaint procedures at the 
SEA level is not inconsistent with the intent of Chapter 1. 

Implementation . 

State Title I coordinators report spending less than one percent of 
all staff time resolving complaints. Only five coordinators, however, 
felt that inclu- sion of a complaint resolution provision in the law was 
of substantial importance in maintaining the purposes of Title I, while 
the remaining felt it was of little or no importance (N=18) or of moderate 
importance (N=24). 

Title I coordinators were asked during the telephone interview how 
many informal and informal complaints they had received in the last year 
only and the number received since 1978. Formal complaints were defined 
to refer to formal, written complaints only, while informal complaints 
were defined to be complaints received through other channels, such as by 
telephone or by informal letter. Only 1.3 formal complaints (SD=3.3, 
N=47, range from 0 to 20) on the average and 7.2 informal complaints 
(SD=11.6, N=«39, range from 0 to 50) on the average were reported received 
during the last year* An average of 2.6 formal complaints (SD=6.1, N=46, 
range from 0 to 40) and 24.7 informal complaints (SD=39.4, N=38, range 
from 0 to 150) were reported received since 1978. Given these figures, 
informal complaints were much more common than formal complaints, as 
should be expected. It also appears that the frequency of both types of 
complaints remained fairly stable since 1978, although during the last 
year there appears to have been a slight increase in formal complaints 
matched by a slight decrease in informal complaints. 
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Of all the complaints received, only nine coordinators reported that 
any of their complaints took longer than 60 days to resolve; most (N=26) 
reported that all complaints were resolved within 60 days. Where resolu- 
tion took longer than 60 days, special cases were noted. For example, in 
one instance, a complaint had been filed prior to 1978, and, because it 
was still pending after the 1978 law, the complaint had to follow proced- 
ures prescribed by 1978 law. The complaint had been filed, received a 
hearing, been rejected, and been appealed by the local group at the local 
and state levels many times over a three-year period. At the time of the 
interview, the complaint was still under resolution. 

Complaints may have been resolved at the SEA level (^30), the LEA 
level (N=*8), or by the federal Department of Education (N~9). Only four 
coordinators said they currently have complaints pending resolution. 

Twenty-two states indicated that at least one complaint was referred 
to them by ED. Many fewer coordinators reported having any experiences 
with the federal education appeals board (N=ll). 

A sizable number of states said their state agencies had a state law 
or other written policy for resolving complaints, and 20 of these were. in 
existence before the Title I requirement was added in 1978. Of the states 
that said their state does not have a state law or other written policy 
for resolving complaints (N*ll), eight also said their state had never 
used the Title I complaint resolution policiies. In at least two cases, 
the state agencies adopted the Title I complaint resolution procedures as 
part of their state policies. 
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The Title I coordinators were asked if they used the content of the 
complaints in providing technical assistance, in the application approval 
process, in monitoring, or in any other way. Twenty-six coordinators said 
they use the content of the. complaints in providing technical assistance, 
eighteen indicated they used the content of the complaints in tightening 
up the application approval process, and twenty-three reported using the 
content of the complaints as a basis for providing more indepth monitoring 
in those areas. 

Problems and Usefulness of Models 

When asked. "Has the complaint resolution provision created problems 
for you?" 17 coordinators responded in the affirmative. The specific 
problems mentioned varied. Some of the problems mentioned were the 
paperwork involved, a lack of "smooth" or structured process for dealing 
with complaints, a fear concerning compla'.ats that bypass the state 
Title I coordinator and go directly to ED first, and a concern that 
complaint resolution has caused unnecessary bureaucratic involvement at 
all levels. 

The LEA requirements that either were the content of local complaints 
or that caused problems for the state coordinators in processing the 
complaints are shorn in Table 30. 



Table 30 

Complaint Resolution: Content and Problem Areas 



LEA Requirement 
Funds Allocation 

• Maintenance of, effort 

• Excess costs 

• Supplement, not supplant 

• Comparability 

Targeting and Eligibility 

• Designating school attendance 

areas 

• Children to be served 

• Private school participation 

• Schoolwide projects 



Complaint Resolution- 



Content 
Area s : 
Formal 



0 
0 
3 
1 



3 
5 
3 
0 



Content 
Areas : 
Informal 



2 
4 
7 
1 



5 
6 
10 
1 



Problems 



1 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 

0 
0 
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Table 30 (continued) 



Complaint Resolution: Content and Problem Areas 



LEA Requirement 
Program Design and Planning 



Purpose of the program 
Assessment of educational need 
Planning 

Sufficient size, scope and 
quality 

Expenditures related to tanking 
of project areas and schools 

Coordination with other programs 

Information dissemination, 

Teacher and school board 
participation 

Training of education aides 

Control of funds 

Accountability 

Noninstructional duties 



Complaint Resolution 

Content Content 

Areas : Areas: 

Formal Informal Problems 



1 

3 
1 



0 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

5 



0 
0 
1 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 



Evaluation 



Evaluation 



Parent Involvement 

• Parent participation 

• Parent Advisory Councils 



1 
1 



It is apparent that most of the complaints occurred in the areas of funds 
allocation (namely supplement, not supplant), targeting and eligibility 
(namely private school participation), and parent involvement. 

The Title I coordinators were fairly equally split in terms of whether or 
not they thought it would be helpful to have a model complaint resolution 
procedure (20 said yes or maybe; 21 said no). Responses to this question 
were extremely variable, ranging from responses like "the legislation is 
clear and a model is not necessary" (N«2) to comments like "a guideline is 
OK but not a prescription" (N=5) or "a model is good as long as it is not 
long and complicated" (N=5). 

Exemplary Practices 

Few coordinators (N=14) reported that they had developed any successful 
practices or materials in the area of complaint resolution with which they 
were particularly pleased that could be shared with other states. Most of 
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them, however, referred to their own state ' s complaint resolution proced- 
ures. The only exemplary materials really mentioned was a training package 
with transparancies, documents, and role playing exercises relevant to 
resolving complaints. 

Continuation 

Most Title I coordinators (N=04) reported that they would plan to con- 
tinue using complaint resolution procedures as part of their program manage- 
ment, even if the law does not require it. Eleven coordinators were adamant 
about this fact, indicating that they would continue as in the 1978 legisla- 
tion regardless . Five state coordinators said they would continue as in the 
1978 legislation, but without the provision allowing a complaint to go 
directly to the federal level. Another group of coordinators indicated 
that, without requirements in federal law, they would rely on their own 
state's due process statutes or procedures. Five states were willing to set 
up more informal processes or to accept LEAS procedures in this area. 
Finally, three coordinators said that they would do whatever their Chief 
State School Officers wanted. 



Complaint Resolution: Preliminary Views of Chapter 1 Impact 

Specific continuation plans for the use of complaint resolution proced- 
ures under Chapter 1 were asked of a sample of 20 state Title I coordinators 
during subsequently conducted onsite interviews. Fifteen of these coordina- 
tors felt that they would continue to incorporate formal or informal com- 
plaint resolution procedures in their program management; five were either 
unsure of their plans or planning not to continue using complaint resolution 
procedures. 

Comments made by the coordinators desirous of continuing complaint 
resolution procedures in their program management include: 

We will continue as before (resolving complaints) to main- 
tain peace and harmony between the public and local school 
districts. 

We will use current procedures. It's a good idea to have a 
structure in place inhouse— we're better protected in case 
of law suits. 

We will keep our same procedures, although we have not used 
them much. The large cities, though, are political enough 
that they , too, need procedures of their own, regardless of 
the law. 

It is comforting to the public to know that we do have a 
complaint resolution procedure, although we've, practically 
never received any complaints. 

A complaint resolution procedure is in line with our philos- 
ophy to permit opportunities for the people to be heard. 
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Some of the coordinators who planned to continue formal resolution 
procedures (N=*5) planned to rely on their state-developed, (not Title I 
specific) procedures in the future. They felt their state agency-wide 
procedure was more effective than a procedure that might differ program by 
program. 

The three states that were unsure of their future continuation plans 
cited lack of a federal mandate and lack of state authority to require 
districts to follow written complaint procedures as their primary reasons. 

The reactions of two states that planned not to continue with their 
complaint resolution procedures include: 

This is a trivial issue. 

The less said about it, the better. j 

For both states, the state coordinators, had felt that the procedures were 
used inappropriately in their states by some local individuals or groups 
that were trying to force a point with the local administrators. Since no 
other avenue to file complaint? was perceived by these individuals as 
available, they decided to use the Title I complaint procedures that were 
accepted and made known to the public. The state coordinators were 
frustrated over the fact that much time and effort had been wasted to 
resolve formally submitted complaints that were only marginally related to 
Title I programs. The LEA requirements of "program purpose" and "suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality" apparently were defined vaguely enough by 
the statute that any groups willing to file general complaints were able 
to use areas such as these for the basis of their complaints. 

It may be due, in part, to situations such as these, or to the amount 
of paperwork generated by the Title I complaint resolution provision that 
prompted 12 coordinators to plan to modify their procedures under 
Chapter 1. While five planned to utilize their state-agency procedures as 
indicated above, others planned to loosen some of the current requirements 
as follows: 

« relax the time lines (N=2), 

• rely primarily on informal (not formal) complaints (N-2), 

• require only that LEAs — not the SEA — have complaint 
resolution procedures (N=*l), or 

• encourage LEAs to have their own procedures (N=»l) . 

One coordinator indicated that he thought the contents of the complaints 
under Chapter 1 would differ in that more would be filed by parents and 
PACs in order to keep their voice in the Chapter 1 program issues. 

Only one coordinator anticipated that he would have any problems with 
continuing to have some sort of complaint resolution policy. Lack of 
staff time to intermesh the Title I policies with thosa of the state was 
used as the primary problem. 
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PART FOUR: Chapter 1 - A Forward Look 



I do not say that the Federal Government should take over responsi- 
bility for education. That is neither desirable nor feasible. In- 
stead, its participation should be selective, stimulative, and, where 
possible, transitional. 

— — — John F. Kennedy 

The White House 
29 January 1963 

I have been asked whether States are prepared to take over greater 
responsibility for administering some of the programs. Perhaps a 
dozen years ago some of the states would not have possessed the 
competence or qualified personnel. Today the picture is different. 

John Ashbrpok 

House of Representatives 

10 August 1981 

The Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States to 
continue to provide financial assistance to state and local education 
agencies to meet the special needs of educationally deprived child- 
ren,... but to do so in a manner which will... free the school of un- 
necessary Federal supervision, direction, and control . . .The Congress 
also finds that Federal assistance for this purpose will be more ef- 
fective if education officials . . .are freed from overly prescriptive 
regulations and administrative burdens which are not necessary for 
fiscal accountability and make no contribution to the instructional 
program. 

Declaration of Policy 
Chapter 1 of Education 
Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 
1981 
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Introduction 



The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (Public Law 97-35) was signed 
into law 13 August 1981. Title V, subtitle Dj the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981, includes in Chapter 2 a consolidation 
of approximately 30 educational programs; Chapter 1 contains the intent of 
the former ESEA Title I program but with fewer prescriptions. What is 
significant about this piece of legislation is that, first, it did not 
follow the reauthorization process that was expected — the usual program 
hearings conducted by Congressional authorization committees such as those 
described in this report prior to the reauthorization of the title I 
program in 1978 were circumvented by the budget reconcilation process; 
and, second, the entire process took place in an extremely short period of 
time for legislation, namely six months. 

Rumors of "consolidation" and "block grants," which were prevalent 
during the six months prior to the passage of ECIA, were stimulated by 
messages included in President Ronald Reagan's Program for Economic 
Recovery that was submitted to Congress on 18 February 1981. In part 
seven of this proposal, plans for consolidating elementary and secondary 
education programs were proposed: 

The Administration proposes to consolidate all" or part of 
over 45 Federal and secondary education programs into two 
"block grant" programs — one to the States and one to 
Local Education Agencies (LEAs). Such block grants will 
shift control over education policy away from the Federal 
Government and back to State and local authorities — where 
it constitutionally and historically belongs. 

Existing multiple program requirements are burdensome, 
inflexible, unresponsive, and duplicative, resulting in 
waste of resources at all levels of government; the block 
grant approach will eliminate such unneeded Federal 
rules. The Federal role is to supply necessary re- 
sources, not to specify in excrutiating detail what must 
be done with these resources. 

Under block grants, there will be no requirements for 
matching funds and no demands that Federal funds "supple- 
ment rather than supplant" local funding. There will be 
no endless byzantine squabbles over myriad accounting 
regulations that aid bureaucrats, not children. Approxi- 
mately 13% of the Federal funds in programs to be consol- 
idated are now used for administrative expenses by State 
and local agencies. This overhead will be drastically 
reduced under the consolidation proposal. 

The feelings in this message against unnecessary federal rules and 
multiple program requirements are quite strong. Federal intrusion into 
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the educational area, traditionally the purview of state and local educa- 
tion agencies, must end. These sentiments were later echoed by Secretary 
Terrel Bell in his statement to Congress on 29 April 1981, which accom- 
panied the proposed Elementary and Secondary Education Consolidation Act. 
In this statement, Bell traced the history of federal involvement: 

i 

In the beginning, the needs, the money, the. children, and 
the control of education were all State and local. Too 
much of the money and the control shifted to Washington 
in that process. .«For the past 15 years, the Federal 
government has tried, with varying degrses of success, to 
administer patchwork legislative programs tailored to fit 
an ever-growing list of unmet needs. ..On behalf of well 
intentioned programs, the government slowly entangled the 
money, the needs — and American education itself — in a web 
of federal laws and rules... I am proud to be part of an 
historic effort by the Reagan Administration to put 
things back where they belong, at the local and State 
level. The Education Consolidation Act of 1981.. .repre- 
sents a dramatic step toward restoring education to the 
people. 

Bell recognizes that one of the reasons why the federal government 
became so involved was the failure of states and locals to address ade- 
quately the needs of the disadvantaged in the first place. 

Some may say that in years past local and State govern- 
ments defaulted in their responsibilities to the poor, 
the minorities-, the handicapped students, and that's why 
the Federal government wove its web in the first place. 
Be that as it may, the quality of education today offers 
no glowing evidence of the magical powers of the Federal 
government, despite years of massive effort. I am 
confident that some of these aid programs, like Title I 
of the ESEA, did make a difference, but I am confident 
also that these benefits would have been gained more 
effectively if the state and local education agencies had 
been given more flexibility. 

However, he expressed the belief that state and local education agencies 
have been strengthened in recent years "not only in their capacity to 
identify and resolve education problems but in their commitment to do the 
job." 

The assumption was made that states and locals would adopt the social 
goals previously held by the federal government as their own, namely to 
provide education to the beneficiaries of these programs, in exchange for 
more flexibility and less regulation. 

In this April 1981 proposal, the ESEA Title I program was to be 
consolidated into a block grant for special needs populations, which 
included handicapped children, children in schools undergoing desegrega- 
tion, migratory children, children in institutions for neglected 
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or delinquent, and adults lacking basic skills in addition to education- 
ally disadvantaged children. To the critics who argued that withdrawal of 
the federal role would result in the demise of educational programs for 
the special needs populations, Secretary Bell stated in his transmittal 
letter to the Honorable Thomas O'Neill, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives (28 April 1981) that the federal government was not abandoning 
accountability : 

While this bill represents a change in approach to 
Federal assistance, it does not retreat from national 
objectives... It is not general aid or revenue sharing. 
The proposed legislation directs benefits to the same 
students with special needs as under present laws... Re- 
moval of Federal fiscal limitations will encourage 
integrated educational services for children based on 
their needs rather than separation of services for 
accounting purposes. 

This proposal, however, occasioned much discussion over the accounta- 
bility issue. Opponents argued that, by combining educationally disadvan- 
taged and handicapped children into one piece of legislation, the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children would lose. Thus, they felt that the 
administration's original view— that all children included in the bill 
would receive services as before— was naive given the political strength 
of particular advocacy groups. 

In the final version of the education law, which was passed in August 
1981, Title I was kept as a separate categorical program but was "stripped 
of i-nose detailed requirements and instructions on how to conduct programs 
whirh caused most of a staggering five million hours of paperwork each . 
year lust to administer the program at state and local levels (Represen- 
tative John Ashbrook, 10 August 1981). The desire to reduce unnecessary 
paperwork and to return control of education back to the states and local 
school districts while still maintaining the social goal of the federal 
government to attend to the needs of special populations was met in ECIA 
of 1981. 
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Over the year since Title I became Chapter 1, much uncertainty existed 
o whether its strengths outweighed its weaknesses. While flexibil- 
and "greater creativity in management" were considered advantages by 
many, they were offset for others by the uncertainties caused by budget 
cuts and potential audit exceptions over interpretations of vague legal 
language. 

The change to Chapter 1, which occurred during the midst of a two-year 
study of state administration of the ESEA Title I program, occasioned an 
opportunity to assess preliminary views of the new legislation. While 
information on how states administered the Title I program as it existed 
as a result of the 1978 Education Amendments was collected from 49 state 
Title I coordinators during lengthy telephone interviews, preliminary 
views on Chapter 1 were collected from a national sample of 20 coordina- 
tors and their state-level policymakers during subsequently conducted 
onsite visits- The 20 states that were included in this sample 
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are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Karsas, Louisiana, Mass a 
cnusetts Michigan, Mississippi , Missouri , flew York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, t nd Wisconsin. 
These states were selected to be representative of states on the dimen- 
sions of alloc tion,_ urban-rural location, and numbers of districts. 

The interviews, which were conducted from Fall 1981 to early Spring ' 
1982, were directed to assess the strengths, weaknesses, and anticipated 
effects of the new legislation. The Chief State School Officers (or a 
designated replacement), state-level officials with a broader perspective 
than the Title I coordinators (generally a person responsible for several 
federal or state programs), plus the Title I coordinators were interviewed 
in these states. This Chapter summarizes the preliminary reactions of 
these state officials to ECIA, and Chapter 1 in particular. Since ECIA 
had not yet taken tffect, it is to be emphasized that the comments 
presented here are initial reactions only, which might change once Chap 
ters 1 and 2 are fully implemented. 

These early reactions varied tremendously regarding the intent and 
Pffect„ of the new law, which makes an overall summary difficult. Some 
individuals truly supported the new legislation, while others decried its 
existence. As might be expected, more global reactions came from those 

Sher up in the state education agencies: / e f^ h Pr0 ^-he°Chief State 
had more reactions to specific changes in the law than did the Chief State 
School Officers, and the Title I Coordinators were more specific about 
their reactions to particular parts of the new law than were Federal 
Programs Coordinators. 

A major concern of interviewees related to the proper role of the ^ 
state and hinged on the meaning of of the concept of local control. 
1 r erne" is licking on whether states are "local" and thus sou step in 
to take on the role the federal government assumed in the past, or whether 
control sno^d now rest at the district level with a minimal role being 
played by the state- States differed on whether they should model their 
behavior'after the federal government and back ou. of the picture as much 
as possible, or whether lessening of a federal presence gives them the 
opportunity to exercise creative state level management in order to 
achieve the purposes of the legislation. 

States were concerned with the new federal role in education, or Lack 
thereof, particularly as it relates to accountability and audits. Uncer- 
tainties existed a. to whether the federal government will step in at a 
later point and judge states by standards that have not yet been made 
explicit. For these reasons, many interviewees requested rather specific 
federal guidelines to be issued.- 

Each group of interviewees expressed different concerns and these will 
be summarized in the sections that follow. 
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Ini tial Reactions to ECIA Expressed by Chief State School Officers ' 

The Chief or a designate of the Chief was asked about his or her 
reactions to the new education law. In particular, the- discussions 
focused on the following questions: 

• What do you feel are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981? 

• How do you think the 1981 law will affect the organiza- 
tion of the Title I office within the state agency? 

• Do you think there will be overall changes in the state's 
management strategy when you operate under the new 
legislation? 

• How do you think the relationship between your state 
agency and your school districts will change? 

• Do you think there will be more opportunity for creativ- 
ity in state management under the 1981 law? 

Regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the new law, the Chiefs had 
both strongly positive and strongly negative reactions. Positive re- 
actions which were expressed by nine chiefs, included: 

■• 

We're glad to see less federal involvement. I 

The new law is getting us to stop, think, and plan for 
what we really need and can db. 

Negative reactions were expressed by eleven chiefs. Perhaps the 
most negative reaction was stated this way: 

This is just the beginning of federal adbandonment of 
needy children. There are no strengths to the new law. 
It represents a national trend of looking out for oneself 
rather than the disadvantaged. A generation or so of 
society will be neglected by the federal government. 

Regardless of whether favorable or unfavorable reactions were elicited 
to the intent of the new legislation, the Chiefs were concerned with the 
reduction in funds that was anticipated. It was on this point that there 
was greatest concensus among the Chiefs. During the period in which the 
interviews were conducted > budget cuts from 10 percent to 50 percent of 
current levels were rumored to occur. 

Four of thirteen top level executives interviewed felt there would be 
no major change in the organization of the Title I office within the state 
agencies. As one of the Chiefs said, 
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There is minimal federal involvement in our state anyway 
so there will be no real change in the delivery system. 
What will really hurt is the drop in administrative funds. 

It is the latter point that states felt would bring about the most signif- 
icant changes. With fewer administrative funds, cuts in Title I staff 
might be needed. One state said the dropped staff would probably be 
monitors and auditors. In a similar vein one state official said: 

The cut will cut down on paperwork and allow more time 
for technical assistance and prorgram-related activities. 

At the other extreme, one state felt the reduced funds would mean they % 
would have to concentrate on the essentials of auditing at the expense of 
providing technical assistance to aid program development. 

Responses on whether or not there would be overall changes in the 
state's management strategy, ranged from "none," and "very minor, to 
"drastic." The changes that were anticipated include: 

We will try to fill the gap left by the feds pulling out 
of -a leadership role... We will not*add rules and regula- 
tions, we trust our LEAs . But we Mil attempt to be 
" motivators. 

The state will probably have to raise taxes to fill the 
void in reduced financing. 

The massive reduction in funding will mean the state will 
provide less assistance to LEAs. 

There will be less policing and less whipping. 

We will do a little less monitoring. 

It seems clear that, in' early 1982, the Chief State School Officers were 
not unanimous on the changes ECIA would bring about for Chapter 1 pro- 
grams. Some were uncertain or saw little change. One indicated that, . 
since the Title I program has been operating so successfully in that 
state, he saw no need to change it to operate under Chapter 1. Others 
foresaw a drop in monitoring and enforcement functions, while still others 
anticipated a drop in assistance provided to LEAs. . 

Five Chiefs felt the relationship between the state and the districts 
would change very little and that prior positive and trusting relation- ( 
ships Would continue. One state felt their relationship with districts 
"will 'improve if anything; there will be a greater partnership even than 
before." Another felt there would be "less policing and less whipping. 
Similarly, two states thought there would be positive "suits from the 
increase in technical assistance over monitoring activities that they 
foresaw. As one of these states said: 
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The new law will enable the state to be seen less as the 
heavyweight and more as a provider of technical assis- 
tance. 

However, another Chief felt the potential was there for the state now to 
be viewed as the adversary rather than the federal government, particu- 
larly because this Chief felt the SEA had to put more emphasis on auditing. 

The final question put to the Chiefs was "Do you think there is more 
opportunity for creativity in state management under the 1981 law?" Only 
four felt this would not be the case. A sampling of their responses are: 

We need clarity from the feds, not an opportunity for 
creativity. In the past creativity led to audit excep- 
tions. « 

Opportunity for creativity has always been there. There 
has always been enough flexibility to permit creativity. 

Creativity is the wrong word. There will be a need for 
more leadership to find resources to serve the disadvan- 
taged. The state will have to fill the gap left by 
federal withdrawal. 

Three Chiefs answered positively and gave examples of the type of 
creative management that they envisioned? more consolidation of state and 
federal education programs; children will now not have to be labeled to 
receive services and" more preventative rather^than corrective programs can 
be initiated; and the SEA may ask larger districts and colleges to provide 
some needed technical assistance that the SEA can no longer afford to do. 
One Chief enthusiastically indicated that his state had "all the local and 
state capabilities in place to provide the educa- tional leadership needed 
under the new law." In another case, the Chief ; |elt that "the new law has 
given us a chance to review our program." The expectation was that T 
activities that appeared to work, such as Title I— which had raised test 
scores 20 percentile points— would stay, while other less successful 
activities would suffer. 

The one point on which most .Chief State. School Officers tended to 
agree is a concern over the drop in funds, particularly for state adminis- 
tration. There was division among the Chiefs sampled over the changes x if 
any, that this reduction will bring about. Roughly one-third saw little 
change, or did not specify any changes' they foresaw. Another third saw 
less monitoring and enforcement, more technical assistance, and thus an 
increasingly positive relationship with their districts. The other 
one-third took a less sanguine view. They believed that the reduced funds 
will mean they must take more of a "heavy" role and that past opportun- 
ities for technical assistance to LEAs will diminish. 

Initial Reactions to ECIA Expressed by Federal Programs Coordinators 

The term Federal Programs Coordinators as used here refers to indivi- 
duals situated above the level of the state Title I coordinators .but 
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below the Chief in the state management hierarchy. They were asked the 
same questions as the Chiefs were asked. In general, their responses 
focused more directly on the specific changes anticipated under Chaptef 1. 

Eleven of these state officials cited both strengths and weaknesses of 
the new law; six enumerated weaknesses only, and one state had no comment. 

The major strengths that were enumerated are: 

• More discretion for LEAs (can now look at children and 
not regulations) (N=4); • 

- • the block grant concept, which allows for a consolidation 
of programs (N=*2); 

• elimination of particularly troublesome requirements, 
such as comparability, Parent Advisory Councils, and use 
of Normal Curve Equivalents (N=3); 

• loosening up of particularly troublesome requirements, 
such as maintenance of effort and supplement not supplant 
(N-2). 

In sum, the less rigid requirements, the greater state and local flexibil- 
ity afforded by the less red tape, and the elimination of unnecessary 
federal intervention beyond the intent of the law characterized these 
positive responses. 

The major weaknesses of the Act as perceived by these state officials 
include: 

• reduction in funds (N=ll); 

• vagueness, lack of specificity (N=7); 

• elimination of Parent Advisory Councils altogether (N=6); 

. • uncertainties regarding particular requirements} such as 
whether audits will be mandated, whether lack of evalua- 
tion reporting will cause demise of program, and the 
meaning of the third allocation option ("part of the 
funds for all such children") (N=6); 

• fear that the law makes it appear that states have more 
authority than they really do (N=2); 

• fear that innovations will be stifled (N=l); and 

• concern that' less monitoring will be conducted (N-l). 
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It is interesting to note that changes -to two requirements were noted 
as strengths by some state officicals and as weaknesses by others. The 
loss of a federal evaluation reporting requirement was heralded by some as 
an advantage due to the increased options allowed in this area for states 
and locals. Others saw it as a loss, since Congress would no longer see 
the program being accounted for and hence, fewer dollars were likely to be 
forthcoming to support the program. Similarly, the elimination of the 
parent advisory coucil elections and supporting membership requirements 
were viewed by some as advantages. Others, however, felt the advocacy 
role for parents would be weakened by the elimination of councils 
altogether. 

With respect to changes in the organization of the Title I offices, 
three officials felt there would be no, or very little, change. Nine 
stated that the biggest change would be a reduction in state Title I 
staff, meaning that those left would be spread very thin. Three indivi- 
duals mentioned that some consolidation of functions would have to take 
Place. One of these anticipated that Title I, Bilingual, and Migrant 
programs would be consolidated. The other two felt that technical assis- 
tance and monitoring of several programs would have to occur simultan- 
eously. In line with this, two federal project coordinators said the 
state would engage in less monitoring and technical assistance, primarily 
because onsite visits would simpl/ be too costly. 

Several of the officials indicated reorganizations of the state agency 
would result to gear up for implementation of both Chapters 1 and 2. In 
these cases, program functions might be coordinated across programs if 
appropriate, which might affect the selection of staff available to wor< 
on the Title I program. Staff cuts in another state reorganizational 
process were planned . to be on the basis of job priorities established by 
the state agex-". Positions would then be announced— if no monitoring 
positions were retained in the new reorganization, for example, current 
personnel whose sole responsibilities consisted of monitoring might be 
forced to leave. 

The federal projects coordinators were slightly more united with 
respect to the changes that may occur in the states' overall management 
strategy. Four of them felt there would be a shift away from monitoring 
and auditing toward more instructional and program concerns. The feeling 
was also expressed that there will be a greater emphasis on consolidation 
and a team approach under the new legislation. As one said, Our former 
specialists will now become more generalists. " Three states said any 
changes were presently unknown and would be determined by the governors 
appointed task forces, and five felt little or no change would occur. 

The general concensus among these state-level officials was that 
changes in the relationship between the state agency and the LE^s would 
not be major. Four predicted their LEAs would become more independent of 
them and the SEA would provide only what LEAs requested. One felt the 
relationship would become strained-"LEAs will see states more as they 
used to view federal bureaucrats." 

The final question asked of these personnel was whether they thought 
there would be more opportunity for creativity in state management under 
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the 1981 law. The general consensus was "no." Nine responded negatively, 
four were uncertain, there were three guarded "yes" responses. Only one 
responded enthusiastically "yes." The latter said 

There is more creativity any time you have less regula- 
tion. 

The following statement exemplifies those who expressed guarded "yes" 
responses: 

The opportunity for creativity is there, but with fewer 
resources and lack of management, I'm not very enthusi- 
astic about this happening. You cannot be resourceful 
and creative when you are under the gun. 

Of ' the nine who felt the opportunity for creativity would not 
increase, one gave this answer because it was felt this opportunity had 
always been there. The others responding negatively attributed their 
answers to three major causes: a drop in funds for state administration, 
the fear of audits, and the lack of authority and weakened position of the 
state agency. 

Initial Reactions to ECIA Expressed by State Title I Coordinators 

A somewhat more extensive set of questions was asked of the state 
Title I coordinators. These questions related to the strengths and 
weaknesses of the new legislation; the changes in relationship, roles, and 
responsibilities at the federal, state, and local levels that might result 
from the new legislation; and states 1 perceived needs for assistance under 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. 

Perceived Strengths and Weaknesses of ECIA 

When asked to enumerate the strengths of the new legislation, several 
coordinators felt it was too early to tell and three said flatly that 
there were no strengths. A coordinator who wanted to withhold judgment 
said 

It would be great if effective programs can be run with 
less paperwork and continue without detailed accounta- 
bility data, but I suspect this will not be the case. 

The strength of the new law cited most, frequently was the increased 
flexibility and reduction in restrictive specific requirements. Changes 
in the following requirements were welcomed: 

• comparability , 

• parent involvement, 

• maintenance of effort, 



• selection of attendance areas, 



• excess costs , 

• complaint procedures , and 

• state applications. 

The reduction in paperwork the new law will afford was also heralded* 

While many coordinators were pleased that some of the restrictive 
requirements of the previous legislation have been lifted, many had a 
concomitant fear that perhaps the legislation had gone too far* Four 
coordinators felt the law lacked clear specifications regarding what the 
appropriate role of the SEA should be. A major concern of three addi- 
tional coordinators was accountability: Who would be held accountable? 
How would audit exceptions be determined? These coordinators felt that 
clearer prescriptions in this area would have greatly strengthened the 
legislation. 

The changes in the parent involvement provisions also created ambiva- 
lent feelings in many of the coordinators. The following comments were 
typical: 

They should not have eliminated PACs but rather allowed 
states to determine appropriate PAC structures. 

The elimination of parent involvement requirements is a 
strength, but it will be a weakness if it diminishes the 
parent involvement effort. 

The elimination of PAC elections, while they were overly 
prescriptive, will certainly weaken the advocacy role of 
parents and the effectiveness of programs. 

Seventeen of the coordinators cited strengths of previous Title I 
legislation that they felt are missing from the 1981 law. The common 
theme was that clear specifications are necessary and are now absent. As 
one coordinator said: "The good working detail is almost totally miss- 
ing." Coordinators cited specifications regarding parent advisory 
councils, complaint resolution, non-instructional duties, evaluation 
reporting, targeting, supplement not supplant, comparability, Identifica- 
tion of students, maintenance of effort, accountability, and private 
school participation. While coordinators as a group welcomed many of the 
Changes in these areas, they also realized that the changes could create 
problems. Two comments are illustrative: 

Clear specifications oif federal, state, and local roles 
are missing. Some people are basically followers. They 
need detailed procedures in order to operate. 

Your reaction to the new law depends on whether you want 
definitive rules. The new law is open to interpretation. 
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When asked whether there was more opportunity for creativity in state 
management unde^ the 1981 law, 10 answered af f irmatively • The following 
comments are ty n l of these responses: 

Yes. The law mandates that states be more creative since 
the purposes of Chapter 1 are the same without prescrip- 
tive guidance on how to accomplish the mission. 

Yes. Because of the reduction in the number of things we 
have to get assurances for, there will be more time to 
focus on program development rather than management . 

Seven coordinators felt there would not be more opportunity for 
•creativity. Three stated the opportunity had always been there and would 
not increase. The remaining three commented as follows: 

There will be more responsibility but not more creativity. 

The new law will reduce creativity. Staff reductions 
mean we can only focus on compliance issues, not program 
improvement. 

Creativity is not the right word. The SEA doesn't have 
its own .educational agenda. It will continue to assist 
LEAs in what they want to do, provided it is legal and 
quality education. 

In sum, the state Title I coordinators can see both the positive and 
negative sides of the new legislation. Because they have more invested, 
they are in many ways more hopeful than their superiors in the state 
education agencies. But they are also more familiar with the past legis- 
lation. They worked with it, felt they had achieved quality programs, and 
thus are somewhat more cognizant of what they possibly stand to lose. 

Changes in Relationships, Roles, and Responsibilities at the Federal, 
State, and Local Levels 

Although there was considerable variability in the responses of the 
state Title I coordinators interviewed, the general consensus is that 
relationships will change under the new law. "The fact that Congress 
didn't spell them out is pretty damning" and "I would like the feds to 
provide much more detail on this" were two of the comments. Several 
coordinators felt there would be a considerable reduction in the federal 
role, and three felt the state role would change to include more technical 
assistance and less monitoring and enforcement,. Five coordinators felt 
there would be an overall increase in the level of state responsibility. 
The following comment is representative of this group: 

The federal government still has the responsibility to 
make sure we spend money correctly and for program 
evaluation. The state has to .take more responsibility 
for everything else in combination with the districts. 
This relationship may be hard to work out. 
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One state planned to take a great deal of responsibility and commented: 

The SEA will try to make LEAs feel as though the law has 
not changed* 

One state assessed the situation in this manner: 

The federal department will provide much more technical 
assistance. The SEA will have to develop more regula- 
tions, be responsible for program development, be less 
compliance oriented, and focus more on using available 
resources for more effective programs. LEAs will take 
responsibility for demonstrating size, scope and quality, 
and the SEA and LEA will work together more. 

Coordinators were then asked how they thought the relationship between 
the state and the districts would change. Eight coordinators felt the 
relationship would not change. One felt there would be a closer working 
relationship and one predicted LEAs would need help with different kinds 
of issues but did not specify them. Seven coordinators felt the LEAs 
would become more "powerful," "adventurous," and/or "independent." 

When coordinators were asked "How do you think the decrease in funds 
for state administration (from 1 1/2 percent to "up to 1 percent") will 
affect the state role?" 5 those states receiving the minimum in administra- 
tive funds under Title I said the change would not affect them very much. 
In fact, several projected they might get more administrative funds under 
Chapter 1. Three stated they would get by in the immediate future on 
carry-over funds. All others said that services, or staff would drop and, 
as a result, the focus would change. 

Coordinators were asked, "If ttie federal role is lessened, do you 
think states will assume more of the responsibilities previously held by 
the federal government, such as that for technical assistance and 
development of policies and guidelines?" Some felt the states had always 
been more active in this regard and no change would be required. To quote 
one state: 



Six states felt they would not assume more of these responsibilities, 
primarily because they would not have the funds to do so. However, nine 
states answered affirmatively. In general, this was not something the 
coordinators welcomed: 

Technical assistance and policies could be taken over by 
SEAs because the feds have performed poorly in these 
areas, but the states have no well defined role in the 
law. 

Yes, states will* do more, but they are trembling in fear 
of being audited by the Inspector General. 



States have always done these' things. The few times the 
feds have done them, they did them poorly. 
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Coordinators were then asked, "How do you think the relationship 
between the state and the U.S. Department of Education will change. 
Thirteen coordinators felt that the relationship would diminish and that 
the states and the federal government would become more independent of one 
another. In this regard, one coordinator mentioned he would miss ED s 
efforts to get the coordinators together to discuss issues. As a part of 
this diminished relationship, two coordinators suspected the federal 
government would rely on dissemination of materials in the future rather 
than personal contacts. Other coordinators felt federal personnel would 
assume a role of providing more technical assistance to states and thus 
the relationship would be enhanced. 

When asked "What would you like the federal role to be?" three basic 
categories of responses emerged-. Four states specifically mentioned they 
wanted to be independent from the Department of Education and wanted ED to 
keep mandates to a minimum. For example: 

They should be less regulatory. They should assume an 
advisory role, but still in a position to provide techni- 
cal assistance to states. 

Nine coordinators agreed that they would like ED to provide them with 
technical assistance. The following two comments are examples: 

They should provide interpretative kinds of information, 
have a dissemination function, and provide onsite techni- 
cal assistance. 

They should provide information consistently. I would 
like more personal contact through workshops for help in 
specific areas. 

Three coordinators would prefer a more authoritative role: 

They should provide authority and detailed guidelines. 

Their role should be one of interpreting the law. 

States Perceived Needs for Assistance under the E ducation Consolidation 
and Improvement Act 

Coordinators were asked four questions related to this issue: 

Do you perceive a need for assistance under the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981? 

What kinds of assistance would you want? On what topics? 

Who might best provide this assistance? 

What methods for providing the assistance would be best? 
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Thirteen coordinators indicated a need for assistance under ECIA. Several 
coordinators indicated no need for assistance. The reasons given for 
negative responses were: 

Our staff members are generalists and will need no help, 
but other states will. 

Less federal interference and assistance would be better. 

Seven of the' states saying they perceived a need for assistance indicated 
they would like more precise definitions and guidelines. While some of 
the coordinators were aware of the "nonbinding guidelines" provided by the 
Department of Education, uncertainties as to their legal standing were 
prevalent. 

When asked about the kinds of assistance they would want, these topics 
were frequently mentioned: 

• greater clarification on specific state roles and respon- 
sibilities (N-8), 

• clarification of new audit procedures under A-I02P (N»5), 

• evaluation assistance and continuation of TAC services 
(N«4), 

• program improvement assistance and more information on 
exemplary practices and relevant research findings that 
could be used to improve Title I programs 0fl~5), 

• help in providing technical assistance oh program matters 
to their districts (N*2), 

• assistance in curriculum development (N*2), and 

• information on how other states are implementing 
Chapter 1 (N~l). 

Responses to the question regarding who might best provide the desired 
assistance were as follows: Eleven states would prefer that ED continue 
to provide the assistance. Six mentioned the usefulness of the Evaluation 
Technical Assistance Centers (TACs), and two of these coordinators 
expressed the hope that TAC roles would expand to include technical 
assistance on issues such as parent involvement and curriculum in addition 
to evaluation. Two coordinators cited the types of assistance they, 
received in the past from private contractors and the results of federally 
sponsored research studies. Individual coordinators mentioned the 
National Diffusion Network, the Regional Educational Labs, and Regional 
Federal offices. 

The final question addressed the best methods for providing assistance 
(for example, exemplary materials, informational workshops or materials, 
or regional meetings). The coordinacors felt that all of these methods 
had a purpose and all should be used to meet individual needs. Several 
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coordinators cautioned that face-to-face meetings or workshops had to be 
conducted by knowledgeable people. 

In sum, at the time these data were collected, the state Title I 
coordinators felt the need for some assistance. Although responses varied 
oreatly, in general it can be said that most coordinators are at least 
guardedly optimistic about the future. It appears, however, that some 
assistance along the lines mentioned in this chapter would be appreciated 
and facilitate the transition from Title I to Chapter 1. 
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